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Preface 


This study was submitted as a doctoral dissertation to the Graduate College at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in January 1982. Since that time, the somewhat 
unwieldy text has been revised and updated, and new drawings have been prepared. 

The years that I have devoted to the study of the Kariye Camii have been marked 
by personal growth, adventure, and invaluable contacts with people and institutions on 
three continents. Although it is impossible to publicly acknowledge everyone, I hope 
the publication of this study will help to repay those who have placed their faith in me 
and aided along the way. . 

The debt of gratitude to my teacher and advisor, Professor Slobodan Curtié, can 


~ never be adequately expressed. This study was begun with his guidance and encourage- 


ment. Over the years I have benefited enormously from his scholarship, enthusiasm, 


_ friendship, and keen Serbian wit. 


In Istanbul, I was aided by the staff of the Ayasofya Museum who oversaw my work, 


_ particularly by Bay Sinasi Basegmez. Professor Semavi Eyice of Istanbul University and 


Bay Celik Gillersoy, President of the Touring and Automobile Club of Turkey, also of- 
fered invaluable assistance during my many visits to Turkey, as did my friends Turgay 
and Mualla Uykusuz and Yildiray Camhik. 

The research that led to the writing of the dissertation was aided by financial sup- 
port from the University of Illinois and the American Research Institute in Turkey, 
1979-80. The majority of the text was written while I was a Junior Fellow at Dumbarton 
Oaks in Washington, D.C., 1980—81. The first revisions of the text were undertaken 
during a Summer Fellowship at Dumbarton Oaks in 1983. Additional summer travel in 
Turkey and Greece, 1982-85, was aided by the Graduate College at the University of 
Oregon and the Research Board at the University of Illinois. The Word Processing 
Center of the School of Architecture at the University of Illinois graciously assisted with 


the preparation of the final typescript. I am grateful to these institutions for their gen- 
_ erous support. | 


In a sense this study was begun three years before I was born, when the Byzantine 
Institute of America commenced the cleaning and restoration of the Kariye Camii in 
1947. A separate study of the architecture was envisioned, but the project was aban- 
doned with the untimely death of the Institute’s director, Professor P. A. Underwood, 
in 1968. It was ten years later, on the suggestion of Professor Curéié, that I began to re- 
collect the pieces that resulted in the present study. Throughout my examination of the 
Kariye, the initial work of Professor Underwood has served as a guide and an inspira- 
tion, In the early stages of my research, I was aided by Professors George Forsyth, Jr., 
Cyril Mango, and David Oates, who shared unpublished excavation notes with me. In 
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addition, Professor Giles Constable of Dumbarton Oaks kindly placed the substantial 
archival material at Dumbarton Oaks at my disposal. 

The architectural drawings in the present study are based largely on a set of un- 
published measured drawings prepared in 1:25 scale by the Byzantine Institute of 
America between 1956 and 1962, now in the archives of Dumbarton Oaks. These were 
corrected by the author and redrawn by architects Oscar Villamil, Timothy Blatner, and 
Patrick Busteed. Additional architectural drawings are by the author. 

Numerous illustrations were made available by the Photograph Collection at Dum- 
barton Oaks, a resource that proved invaluable in the preparation of this study. I am 
indebted to Ms. Charlotte Burk and Ms. Claudia Vess for assistance in the preparation 
of this material. In Istanbul my own photography was aided by Mr. Turgay Uykusuz. 
Professor C. L. Striker provided a much-needed photograph, as well as useful com- 
ments on the text. I am also grateful to the publications staff at Dumbarton Oaks, par- 
ticularly Frances Kianka and Glenn Ruby, for their care, enthusiasm, and high profes- 


~ .sional standards. . 


Finally, this study could not have been completed in its present form without the 
continued interest and assistance of Mr. Ernest J. W. Hawkins. His keen awareness of 
Byzantine archeology and excellent memory of years of fieldwork in Istanbul have been 
among my most valuable resources in my study of the Kariye Camii. It is with a special 
debt of gratitude that I dedicate this study to him. 
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Introduction 


Purpose of the Study 


The building known today as the Kariye Camii is second in renown only to Hagia So- 
phia among the Byzantine churches of Istanbul. It is the only surviving edifice of the 
Chora Monastery, one of the most important religious foundations of Byzantine Con- 
stantinople. Converted to a mosque after the fall of the city to the Turks, the building 
is now surrounded by the sprawling, modern city of Istanbul (Fig. 1). According to 
tradition, the site of the Chora was first used by the Christians, ca. A.D. 300, for the 
burial of St. Babylas. At that time the site lay outside the city limits, as the name of the 
later monastery suggests.' With the enlargement of the city under Theodosius II in 
the fifth century, the property fell barely one hundred meters inside the new city wall, 
lying on the sloping ground that falls away to the east, between the Adrianople Gate 
(Edirne Kap1) and the Blachernae Palace. The location was to prove important in the 
later history of the Chora. Although within the city wall, the setting of the monastery 
probably remained rural throughout most of its history.’ . 

While the earliest foundation on the site may predate the city of Constantine, noth- 
ing of this period survives. The substructures of the Kariye itself may be as early as the 
sixth century, and the historian Nicephorus Gregoras claimed that the monastery was 
originally founded by Justinian.’ The superstructure is considerably later in date, pri- 
marily the result of the early fourteenth-century rebuilding and enlargement under- 
taken by Theodore Metochites, whose dedicatory portrait still survives (Frontispiece). It 
is Metochites whom we have to thank for the magnificent mosaics and frescoes, on 
which the fame of the building rests. These represent the best surviving decorative 
ensemble in the capital and one of the high points of Byzantine artistic achievement. 
Interest in the mosaics and frescoes led ultimately to the preservation of the building as 
a museum. The Kariye Camii functions in this capacity today and is one of the most 
popular tourist attractions in Istanbul. | 

Modern interest in the Kariye has focused almost exclusively on the mosaics and 
frescoes. Western visitors of the late nineteenth century knew the building as the “Mo- 


| For the date of the foundation and a discussion of the name Chora as a toponym, see P. A. Under- 
wood, The Kariye Djami (New York, 1966), I, 4-7; also R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de Vempire byzantin, 
I, Le sige de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, iti, Les églises et les monastéres (Paris, 1969), 531-32; F. 1. 


Shmit, Keakhrie-dzhami, IRAIK 11 (Sofia-Munich, 1906), I, 3-46. . 
? Concerning the rural character of Constantinople, see C. Mango, Byzantium: The Empire of New Rome 


(London, 1980), 60-87. a ‘ 
* Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, 1X, 12: Bonn ed. (1829), 1, 458 § Underwood, Kartye 


Djami, 1, 4-7; Janin, Géographie, 1, iii, 532-33. 
Institut f. Byzantinistik u, 
neugriechische Philologie 
der Universitat Manchen 
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saic Mosque,” and it appears that its decorations were never totally covered; otherwise 
devout Moslems were not adverse to earning a little baksis by showing these to the tour- 
ists.* The many inscriptions surviving in the mosaics have assured the proper identifi- 
cation of the building, determined by modern scholars as early as 1785.5 
‘The wealth of the mosaic and fresco decoration has unfortunately detracted from 
a proper examination of the architecture; most of the literature has focused on the 
decoration. The two-volume opus by F. I. Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, Izvestiia Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole 11 (Sofia-Munich, 1906), which re- 
mained the standard monograph on the church for over fifty years, dealt primarily with 
the mosaics, but provided an accurate plan and elevations by N. Kluge. It was A. Riidell, 
Die Kahrie-Dschamisi in Constantinopel: Ein Kleined byzantinischer Kunst (Berlin, 1908), who 
presented the most complete discussion of the architecture to date. Although his text is 
brief and marred by historical inaccuracies, many of the author's observations are still 
valid. A. Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople (London, 1912), 288-331, 
also briefly discussed the architecture. Without excavating and lacking our present 
knowledge of masonry techniques and other dating criteria, all of these authors at- 
tempted to reconstruct the early form and history of the building; much of their spec- 
ulation has since been proven invalid. They believed, for example, that the plan of the 
building had been determined in the seventh century, on the basis of the historical 
documents as well as the similarities with the Koimesis church at Nicaea or Hagia Sophia 
at Thessaloniki. The resemblance has since proven to be fortuitous, with the plan of the 
Kariye dating five to seven centuries later than they supposed.® 7 
Beginning in 1947 the Kariye Camii was subject to an extensive cleaning and res- 

toration program by the Byzantine Institute of America and Dumbarton Oaks. The 
project, which lasted twelve years, was chronicled in the annual Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 

and culminated in the publication of the lavish, three-volume monograph by P. A. 

Underwood, The Kariye Djami, Bollingen Series 70 (New York, 1966). The fourth vol- 

ume, providing commentary by various authors, appeared later: P. A. Underwood, ed., 

The Kariye Djami, IV (Princeton, 1975); again the focus was on the mosaic and fresco 

decorations. A limited excavation was conducted in 1957-58 to unravel the complicated 

structural history of the monument, but only the preliminary report from this excava- 

tion was published: D. Oates, “A Summary Report on the Excavations of the Byzantine 

Institute in the Kariye Djami, 1957-58,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 14 (1960), 223-31. This 
information was reiterated but not expanded in Underwood's study. The phasing of the 
various periods of building activity developed from the excavation has outdated all pre- 
vious treatments of the architectural history of the Kariye Camii without offering a 
monograph to replace them; in addition, the chronology established by the excavation 
raised new questions concerning the concepts of planning employed in the various pe- 
riods of construction. A separate volume on the architecture was intended, but with the 


* See, for example, M. Crawford, Constantinople (London, 1895), 40~41. 
a]. Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs du Levant (Paris, 1919), 194-96, 
° Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, 1, 104-15; A. Riidell, Die Kahrie-Dschamisi in Constantinopel: Ein Kleinod byzan- 


linischer Kunst (Berlin, 1908), 22; A. Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople: Their History and 
Architecture (London, 1912), 312—16. 
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untimely death of Professor Underwood in 1968, no further effort was made in this 
direction. 

The present study intends to fill this gap. Indeed, the architecture of the Kariye 
Camii deserves closer scrutiny: the edifice served as the katholikon for one of the oldest 
and most important religious foundations of Constantinople; it was the product of one 
of the wealthiest and most influential men in fourteenth-century Byzantium; it is among 
the best surviving Palaeologan foundations in the capital; and the fortuitous survival of 
a good portion of its mosaics and frescoes offers a unique situation for the examination 
of the relationship between architecture and decoration. For these reasons the Kariye 
should have a key role in our understanding of Late Byzantine architecture. | 

Known only superficially, the building has been generally cast aside as indicative of 
the deterioration of Byzantine architecture in its final phase. “The architectural work 
may strike us as mediocre,” writes one recent critic, “[it] hardly stands comparison with 
the deservedly famous mosaics and frescoes of the interior.’? This investigation will 
attempt to prove the opposite: that the fourteenth-century architecture of the Kariye 
Camii is the product of the same aesthetic as that which is evident in the decoration. 
What appears to the modern viewer as an incongruous juxtaposition of components 
was the result of a unified planning scheme and a single building project, and repre- 
sents one of the pivotal monuments for the understanding of Late Byzantine architec- 
ture. 7 | . 

The following study has three major objectives: (1) to provide a detailed structural 


history of the building through an analysis of the archeological and historical informa- 


tion available, discussing the aspects of planning evident in the various phases of con- 
struction; (2) to provide an architectural analysis of the existing monument, the largest 
portion of which dates from ca. 1316-21, in terms of planning, structural, and deco- 
rative concepts evident in the building; and (3) to determine the place of the Kariye 
Camii in the architecture of the Palaeologan era through the examination of related 
contemporary structures in Istanbul and other important centers of the period. 

In general, the three major sections of this work follow these objectives. The first 
chapter examines the history of the monument, concentrating on the major rebuildings 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The history and primary sources have been ex- 
amined before—most recently by Underwood—but will here be reviewed in conjunc- 
tion with the archeological evidence to give a clearer picture of the early forms of the 
edifice.? Detailed observations can be made concerning the twelfth-century building, as 
a significant portion of it survives. The second chapter consists of a visual analysis = 
the existing edifice, examining both the interior spaces and the exterior surfaces. As the 
building maintains to a large extent its Palaeologan form, this chapter also serves as an 
introduction to the construction of the Aéétor (founder) Theodore Metochites. In a, 
tion, this analysis will illuminate the history of the fabric and the nature of structura 
and constructional alterations effected over the centuries. The final chapter examines 
the Kariye Camii in relation to Late Byzantine architecture, attempting to place it in its. 


7 C, Mango, Byzantine Architecture (New York, 1974), 269-71. 
® Underwood, Kariye Djamt, 1, 3-17. 
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milieu. Occasionally the text will diverge from this system of organization in order to 
avoid repetition and to introduce information at the most appropriate point in the dis- 
cussion. It is hoped that through such an examination a clearer understanding of Pa- 
laeologan architecture will be formed, and that the Kariye Camii will emerge in a more 
positive light, as one of the major monuments of Byzantine architecture. : 

Our analysis of the architecture of the Kariye Camii owes much to the pioneering 
work of Professor P. A. Underwood and the Byzantine Institute of America. For this 
reason—and to facilitate cross-reference with the four previous volumes on the build- 
ing—the terminology used in our discussion follows that employed by Underwood. 
This includes the names of individual rooms, the number of bays, and the designation 
of tombs. The only exception is the name of the building, for which the Modern Turk- 
ish spelling of Camii (Mosque) was found to be preferable to the French spelling of 
Djam. Both are pronounced the same, as the Turkish ¢ is equivalent to the English ;. 


The Chora in Post-Byzantine Times 


As the Kariye Camii underwent several restorations of some drastic consequences in the 
late nineteenth century, prior to the monographs of Shmit and Riidell, the information 
provided by early visitors to Constantinople is important to our understanding of the 
building. Therefore, it is useful to begin our study by examining the later history of the 
monument. 7 

There is scant mention of the Chora Monastery in late Byzantine times: Theodore 
Metochites’ student, the historian Nicephorus Gregoras, passed his life in the monas- 
tery, and for several years during the hesychast controversy he was imprisoned there.® 
Of the numerous Russian pilgrims who visited Constantinople in Palaeologan times, 
only Alexander the Clerk mentions the Chora, noting that the monastery housed the 
relics of Michael Syncellus.'° When Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453, the Chora 
is said to have been the first Christian sanctuary to be taken over by the infidel.'! The 
icon of the Virgin Hodegitria had been taken to the Chora, from which it was paraded 
around the walls in the final siege of the city. Upon breaking through the Adrianople 
Gate, Mehmet’s troops are said to have gone directly to the Chora and to have cut the 
sacred image to pieces.!2 . | 7 

The church was converted to a mosque between 1495 and 1511 by the Grand Vizier 
Hadim Ali Paga, and its original Christian dedication was slowly forgotten.' It was last 


° Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, passim; see also Van Millingen, 301-2. 

'° G. P. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and F ifieenth Centuries, Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies 19 (Washington, D.C., 1984), 162-63 and note 22. 

"' M.(?) Ducas, Historia Turco-Byzantina, XXXIX, 15; ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), p. 363; also 


ee translation by H. J. Magoulias, Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks (Detroit, 1975), 
p. 225. 


'2 Ducas, Historia, XXXIX, 15. | 
'S Hafiz Hiiseyin Ayvansaray1, Hadthat iil-Cevami’ (1779; 2nd ed., Istanbul, 1865), no. 334; trans. J. 
von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Budapest, 1828), IX, 77-78. The conversion may 


have followed the great earthquake known as the Kiigitk Kiyamet of August 1509; see H. Inalcik, “Istanbul,” 
Encyclopedia of Islam (new ed., Leiden, 1978), LV, 237-38. 
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mentioned by Petrus Gyllius, a naturalist on a scientific mission for Francois I, who 
visited the building between 1544 and 1547." Gyllius described the edifice as girdled 
on three sides by porticoes. He provides a lengthy description of the marble revetments 
of the interior, but does not mention the mosaics. This omission, in conjunction with 
the thoroughness of Gyllius’ descriptions elsewhere, have led numerous scholars to sug- 
gest that the mosaics and frescoes had been covered at this early date. A century later 
Charles du Fresne Du Cange provided a history of the monastery based primarily on 
Byzantine texts. Although he quotes Gyllius, he nevertheless regarded the location of 
the monastery as uncertain.'® The works of Gyllius and Du Cange were to provide a 
basis of information on the Kariye for the next several centuries. 

Stephan Gerlach, chaplain for the Viennese ambassador, also visited the Chora, in 
February 1578, after it had been converted to a mosque. He was apparently unaware of 
the original dedication and identified it as the church #és Aetiou in his Tage-Buch.'”? The 
church was visited following the Monastery of St. John in Petra and on the way to the 
House of Raoul—probably the Bogdan Saray. The name given by Gerlach must derive 
from the Cistern of Aetius presumably passed along the way.'* His lengthy and detailed 
description is not generally associated with the Chora. Van Millingen considered and 
rejected this association, finding too many discrepancies between Gerlach’s account and 
the existing building. Instead, he identified the church ¢és Aetiou as the Monastery of 
Manuel (Kefeli Mescidi).'? However, Gerlach recorded the monograms of Metochites 
from the exterior of the building, which he did not understand. When the monograms 
were uncovered, beginning in the 1930s, the proper identification of his text was as- 
sured,”° 

Gerlach was told by his guide that a large monastery, with houses for teachers and 
students, had existed on the site, but other than the church, all that remained at the 
time of his visit was the ruin of the gate and a dry cistern, used by the Jews for the 
preparation of silk.?! According to Gerlach, the church was preceded by a broad court- 


'¢ P. Gyllius, De Constantinopoleos topographia et de illius antiquitatibus libri quatuor (Lyons, 1561), IV, iv, 
201. The text is also found in Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 304 note 1. 

'§ Gyllius, IV, iv, 201. ae . _ — 

e Ch. du Fresne Du Cange, Constantinopolis christiana seu descriptio urbis Constantinopolitanae es extil 
sub imperatoribus christianis ex variis scriptoribus contexta et adornata libri quatuor (Paris, 1680), 1V, xv, : 2 
. '7 Stephan Gerlachs dess Aeltern Tage-Buch (Frankfurt, 1674), 455—56; see also R. Ousterhout, 
Sixteenth-Century Visitor to the Chora,” DOP 39 (1985), 117-24, for a fuller discussion. 

'8 Janin, Géographie, I, iii, 442-43, for the identification of the House of Raoul. 

'8 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 255 note 5. ee. 

20 As ened by - M. Schneider, Byzanz: Vorarbetten zur Topographie und Archéologie ota Nee 
1936), 31; and confirmed by Schneider, “Archaologische Funde, Archiologischer Anzeiger ( : ee 
with the uncovering of one of the monograms. See also C. Mango, “Byzantine Inscriptions ie spent 
nople: A Bibliographical Survey,” American Journal “ ieee cee oe es ich. 
doros, Fig. 131 of the present study, was read by Gerlach as [aj an 
Tie second seit recorded by Gerlach was apparently not uncovered Zi the an po ee 
examination. What Gerlach recorded as [d] acne [e], ce a ( ba aaa 

2! Probably located to the south of the building, where ; > , 
remains oe a Myon wall; a dry cistern survived until recently near the same spot, man Mie aieiars 
of the southwest corner of the Kariye, above Kariye Bostan Sokak. For illustration, ! : 


“Sixteenth-Century Visitor,” fig. 3. 
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yard and was surrounded on three sides by a covered passage or porticus.” The porticus 
was decorated with mosaics and marble revetments, including the portraits of the 
founder and his wife, described in detail.”> As to the building, Gerlach described it as 
comprising four parts, entered by two high doors. The first part is the porticus, deco- 
rated with marble revetments and paintings in the vaults; this must refer to the narth- 
exes. The second part, the church proper, was covered by Turkish carpets and had a 
single portal; its dome was entirely gilded and painted, and the walls were revetted with 
marble. This surely describes the naos, indicating that its mosaics survived well into the 
sixteenth century. Through a low passage one then entered the third part of the church, 
where the founder and other portraits were painted in gold; the vaults here were lower 
than the previous chamber. Here Gerlach must be referring to the parecclesion, entered 
from the naos through passageway B. The final portion of the church is described as a 
rather dark place, vaulted and painted, with many small windows. This is probably the 
so-called diaconicon, which was accessible only from the parecclesion and which may 
have served as a separate chapel. Outside the church, Gerlach noted the monograms 
mentioned earlier, as well as the spot where the last Byzantine emperor was killed in the 
siege of 1453. Gerlach apparently did not examine the north annex or the prothesis; 
nevertheless, he gives a good indication of the state of the Chora in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, particularly concerning the survival of the mosaics and frescoes. It is indeed curi- 
ous that Gyllius passes over these in silence, while lavishing his attention on the revet- 
ments. : 

Additional information on the monastery #és Aetiou is found in M. Crusius’ Turco- 
graeciae libri octo of 1578, based on a letter from Stephan Gerlach.2* Gerlach positioned 
the building between St. John in Petra and the Palace of Constantine—that is, the Tek- 
fur Saray—as all three could be seen from a house near the Pammakaristos Monastery, 
to the southeast. In addition, Gerlach clearly indicated that at this time the building was 
used for Moslem worship. This information is repeated by Du Cange, perpetuating 
Gerlach’s misidentification.” 

Little is known of the Chora during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
fountain to the west of the building was constructed by Mustafa aga in 1668. A school 
and a soup kitchen for the poor were established in 1746 by Kizlaragasi Besir aga to the 
immediate north of the building.?* The Kariye was restored in 1766, probably after 
sustaining earthquake damage in that year2” The dome of the naos may have been 


#2 The porticus was also noted by Gyllius, De Constantinopoleos, 1V, iv, 219; this architectural feature 
must surround the church, not the courtyard, as Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 259, mistranslates; this 
is clarified by Gerlach later in the same passage: “Der bedeckte Gang und die Kirche sind ein Gebau 
(porticus muro etiam templi continetur)”; Gerlach, Tage-Buch, 455-56. : 

*® This may be a conflation of the dedicatory portrait and the Deesis mosaic; in any case, the garments 


peo do not correspond specifically with any one image; see Ousterhout, “Sixteenth-Century Visitor,” 
—21. 


*4 M. Crusius, Turcograeciae hibri octo (Basil, 1578), 190-91. 


* Du Cange, Constantinopolis christiana, IV, vii, 4; Janin, Géographie, 1, iii, 321, states simply that the 
Monastery of Aetius never existed. 


3 *° As above, note 13; also W. Miller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Titbingen, 1977), 


a Miller-Wiener, Bildlexikon, 162. 
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replaced at that time. Such information is scanty at best, but suggests some interest in 
the building under Turkish rule. 

Van Millingen recorded the “official” rediscovery of the Chora in 1860 by the Greek 
architect Pelopidas D. Kuppas, who informed the British Consulate, whence spread the 
news.”* Van Millingen reports that at that time the building was in pitiful condition: the 
principal dome and the dome of the diaconicon were said to have fallen in. The damage 
may not have been as extensive as reported; in addition, the building had been known 
to scholars for almost a century and had been illustrated several times. 

The first modern reference to the building is actually Turkish. Hafiz Hiiseyin Ay- 
vansaray! included the Kariye in his Had:kat iil-Cevami’ (Garden of Mosques) of 1779, 
noting that it was originally a church.”* Although he sketches the Turkish history of the 
building, he does not indicate the original dedication. This was first determined by the 
indefatigable French traveler and scholar Jean-Baptiste Lechevalier in 1785—86. Armed 
with the works of Gyllius and Du Cange, he systematically examined the city. He wrote: 
“P. Gilles dit que l’église appelée Christos-i-Choras se trouvoit vers la porte d’Adrianople 
dans lenceinte de la quatorziéme région: mais comme les turcs en la changeant en 
mosquée ont aussi changé son nom, ce n’a été qu’aprés beaucoup de recherches que je 
suis venu a bout de la découvrir. Elle est connue aujourd’hui sous le nom de Kahkrie- 
dgiami.”*° | | . 
Apparently, a number of the mosaics were visible at this early date, including the 
portrait of Metochites. Lechevalier also accompanied Francois Kauffer as he plotted out 
the first modern map of the city in 1785-86. The map lists the historical buildings and 
sites, including the Kariye.*! | 

A correct identification of the building was also given by the diplomat and orien- 
talist Josef von Hammer-Purgstall in 1822, who called it “Kariye Dschamissi, d.i. die 
Moschee des Zwanges,” noting that the name is a corruption of the Greek ees Chéras.** 
He was aware of the history of the building, having at his disposal the writings of Gyl- 
lius, Du Cange, and A. Banduri, as well as the map made by Kauffer, which he included 
with his study. He identified several of the mosaics, including the donor portrait of 
Metochites.*? Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches of 1828 contains a 


28 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 304. 

me , note 13. 

a0 nate steph Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont-Euxin (Paris, 1800), 11, 264-65; also Ebersolt, 

} 94-96. Ss 

gar ola Pee byzantine, 193. The plan was later included in a number of studies, includ- 
ing J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos (Budapest, 1822), end of o : . 

32 Hammer-Purgstall, Constantinopolis, I, 383. C. Gulersoy, Kariye (Chora) (Istanbul, ), 6, ee s 
that the enigmatic church converted to a mosque, described by Dallaway in the late 18th sees - the 
Kariye. The building had four domes, marble revetments, extensive mosaics, and a sui sd th 7 si 
presenting a model of the church to Christ; see J. Dallaway, Constantinople, ancienne et m ig ri oot ah 
I, 112. This is more likely to have been the Pantokrator Monastery, which seems to - prese ot 
mosaics and marbles through the end of the 18th century and would have fit the ee oe ce 
location given by Dallaway as the fourth hill would also favor the Pantokrator. Note 2 e nee ao 
by Cosimo Comidas de Carbognano, Deserizione topografica dello stato presente eu sat ' 
1794), 30, of what is certainly the Pantokrator. See also Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 3 

88 Hammer-Purgstall, Constantinopolis, I, 383. 
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translation of the Hadskat iil-Cevémi’, and this may have been another source for his 
knowledge of the Kariye.* 
Patriarch Constantius also correctly identified the building about the same time.*5 

His notice on the church included one of Metochites’ monograms from the southwest 
corner of the exterior, also seen by Gerlach several centuries earlier. Although Constan- 
tius copied the monogram incorrectly, he nevertheless identified it as that of Theodore 
Metochites.*© 

The study by Hammer-Purgstall, Constantinopolts und der Bosporos, was known to 
Charles Texier, who apparently carried a French translation of it when he surveyed the 
monuments of the city in 1833-35.°’ Few of the results of this extensive survey were 
published. The Kariye was not included in his Byzantine Architecture of 1864, although 
two rather inexact plans of the building survive from the survey, now in the archives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in London (Figs. 29-30). , 

The first published illustration of the Chora appeared in 1840 in W. Brunet de 
Presle’s history of Greece.*® An engraved view of the west facade, identified only as the 
“Eglise dite la Maison de la Vierge 4 Constantinople,” is included, but is not mentioned 
in the text (Fig. 31). The drawing, signed by A. Lenoir, is not very exact: the proportions 
are wrong, and the north annex and parecclesion dome are completely missing; it is 
evident, however, that at this early date the main dome had been altered and had lost 
its scalloped cornice, while the narthex domes had not. Several of the engravings by 
Lenoir that appeared in Brunet de Presle’s work reappeared in slightly altered form in 
Lenoir’s own Architecture monastique of 1852. This includes several views of the Kariye, 
correctly identified as Moné tés Chéras. The view of the west facade (Fig. 32) is ob- 
viously based on the earlier engraving, but has been redrawn to eliminate all irregular- 
ities; the result is almost pure fantasy. A view of the flying buttress that supports the 
apse (Fig. 33) and a detail of the south facade entrance (Fig. 34) were also included. 
Various elements of the architecture were discussed individually by Lenoir, but the 
building was not dealt with as a whole. 

The Kariye was also identified and mentioned briefly by D. Byzantios and W. Sal- 
zenberg in the 1850s.*! Thus it appears that the building was known, in scholarly circles 
at least, prior to its “official” rediscovery in 1860. After this time, however, an active 
interest in the Kariye developed. 

The two most significant early publications on the building appeared in the 1870s. 
A. G. Paspatés (1877) gives a long discussion of the history of the monastery based on 


4 Above, note 13. 


** KOnstantinias, Palaia te kai neolera étoi perigraphé Kénstantinoupoleds (Venice, 1824), 81~84; translated 
as Konstantios, Constantiniade, ou description de Constantinople ancienne et moderne (Constantinople, 1846), 
102-5. | 

* Ibid.; see also C. Mango, “Byzantine Inscriptions,” 61. 

*7 C. Mango, “Constantinopolitana,” JDAI 80 (1965), 315—17. 

* C. Texier and R, P. Pullan, Byzantine Architecture (London, 1864), 

* W. Brunet de Presle, Gréce depuis la conquéte romaine jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1840), fig. 16. 

* A. Lenoir, Architecture monastique (Paris, 1852), figs. 177, 188, 208. 

“' D. Byzantios, Hé Kénstantinoupolis, Perigraphé topographiké, archaiologiké hai historiké (Athens, 1851), 
366-68; W. Salzenberg, Altchristliche Baudenkmale von Constantinopel (Berlin, 1854), 36. 
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Byzantine texts and earlier authors, and his illust 
exact of the early representations of the building, 
35).7? D. Pulgher (1878) presented the first signific 
of the Kariye, unlike earlier authors who based t 
the historical texts.4* His study included the first published plan (Fig. 36), several sec- 
tions, views of the west and north facades (Figs. 37-38), and a variety of details (Fig. 
39). The proportions of his drawings often are inexact; some details appear to be the 
product of his imagination, and his historical information is frequently incorrect. How- 
ever, he appears to have appreciated the building for what it was; describing the build- 
ing’s irregularities, he wrote: “et par sa byzarrerie méme, est agréable a voir.’# 

These early illustrations of the Kariye take on an added importance because of the 
restorations of the late nineteenth century which altered many aspects of the building. 
One early photograph, also ca. 1860, has recently come to light (Fig. 40). The works 
of Paspatés and Pulgher probably predate but were published after the restoration of 
the building conducted under Abdul Aziz in 1875-76. At that time the Evkaf Admin- 
istration gave the building over to its official rediscoverer, Kuppas, and the mosaics were 
cleaned and left uncovered. The drastic alterations to the exterior of the building that 
occurred at this time are not discussed in any surviving text. After this time the building 
received much notice, but attention focused almost exclusively on the mosaic decora- 
tions.*? 

The building suffered severely in the earthquake of 1894, and the Turkish minaret 
collapsed at that time.** The building was said to have been in danger of falling down 
and was closed for a period. It was restored in 1898 by Abdul Hamid for the visit of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. , 

In 1929 a partial restoration was undertaken by the Evkaf Administration, during 
which the mosaic of the Koimesis was uncovered in the naos, and some Turkish addi- 
tions were removed from the interior? Declared a national monument in 1945, the 
building was secularized and converted to a museum under the administration of the 
Ayasofya Museum. On the invitation of the Turkish government, the Byzantine Insti- 
tute of America and Dumbarton Oaks undertook a thorough program of cleaning and 
restoration, beginning in 1947 and lasting until 1958; the work was directed first by 


ration of the west facade is the most 
perhaps based on a photograph (Fig. 
ant study to focus on the architecture 
heir discussions on an examination of 


** A.G. Paspatés, Byzantinai meletai topographikai kai historikai meta pletston eikonén (Constantinople, 
1877), 326-32. 

* D. Pulgher, Les anciennes églises byzantines de Constantinople (Vienna, 1878), 31-40; pls. 16-30. 

* Tbid., 31. 

“ The photograph was first published by Celik Gilersoy, “Kariye,” Arkeoloji ve Sanat 1, no. 2 (1978), 
18, who kindly made it available to the author. ; 

eG. Young, Constantinople (London, 1926), 89; also Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, 24, and C. Diehl, Etudes 
byzantines (Paris, 1905), 396. 

*? Most notable among these is N. P. Kondakov, Mozaikt Mecheti Kakhrie-dzhamisi v Konslantinopole 
(Odessa, 1881). 

8 Diehl, Etudes, 396 note 1. D. Coufopoulos, A Guide to Constantinople, Black’s Guide Books (London, 
1910), 72; Young, Constantinople, 89; Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, 24. ata 

*° M. Schede, “Archaologische Funde,” Archdologischer Anzeiger (1929), 343; H. E. del Medico, “La 
mosaique de la Koimesis a Kahrie Djami,” Byzantion 7 (1932), 123~41. 
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10 INTRODUCTION 


Thomas Whittemore and, after his death in 1950, by Paul Underwood.” The results of 
this project have already been noted and will be discussed at length in this study. 

In recent years the building and, indeed, the entire neighborhood have come 
under the influence of the Touring and Automobile Club of Turkey and its director, 
Mr. Gelik Giilersoy. They have been responsible for the maintenance of the Kariye, 
including the replastering of the upper portion of the building as well as the ey 
ing and gardens around it and the renovation of homes in the general vicinity.*! Their 
efforts have not only created a pleasant environment for the visitor, but have made the 
Kariye Camii the object of local pride and the focal point of the neighborhood. It is 
hoped that the efforts of Mr. Gilersoy will serve as an example for future historical 


preservation work in Istanbul. 


© E. Hawkins, “The Conservation of the Mosaics at the Kariye Camii,” Studies in Conservation 5 (1960), 
102—7, An element of continuity in the Byzantine Institute’s work at the Kariye was provided by the pres- 
ence of Nicolas Kluge, who had assisted Shmit on the Russian publication of 1906. Kluge was a member of 
the team that began the cleaning of the mosaics in August 1947; he died less than two months later. His 
daybook from the 1947 season is preserved in the Dumbarton Oaks Archives. 

*! Gillersoy, Kariye (Chora), 56-64; idem, Edirnekapnsi’nda Bir Ornek (Istanbul, 1985). 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Byzantine History of the Kariye Camii 


The present, irregular form of the Kariye Camii is primarily the result of the rebuilding 
undertaken by Theodore Metochites ca. 1316-21. The core of the edifice is older, how- 
ever, as was determined by the limited excavations conducted by the Byzantine Institute 
of America in 1957—58.' Foundations dated to the sixth and ninth centuries created an 
artificial terrace on the sloping site, upon which a church was constructed in the Com- 
nenian period. While the oldest portions of the superstructure can be dated to the 


eleventh century, the church evidently was reconstructed in the twelfth (Figs. 8-12). 


The single-aisled, cruciform naos, extended to the east by a broad bema, was the result 
of the twelfth-century endeavor, and this unit was maintained in Metochites’ architec- 
tural program. Its dome had apparently collapsed, and this was reconstructed by Me- 
tochites. The pastophoria were also rebuilt at this time: the prothesis connected directly 


_ to the bema, while the so-called diaconicon was accessible only from the parecclesion to 


the south. In addition, Metochites added ancillary chambers surrounding the core of 
the building on three sides. These included a two-storied addition on the north flank, 
known as the northern annex; its lower chamber is referred to as passageway A. To the 
south, a domed parecclesion, or funerary chapel, was added; this chamber connected 
with the naos by means of passageway B. To the east and west of this passageway are 
small chambers, here identified as the oratory and the storeroom; above these is a func- 
tionless and inaccessible gallery. To the west of the naos, an irregular, twin-domed eso- 
narthex and an open, arcaded exonarthex were added. The latter originally included a 
belfry over the southwest corner. A flying buttress was also appended to the east, in- 
tended to provide additional support for the bema apse on the unstable terrain. All of 
Metochites’ additions were the result of a single building campaign. 

The accepted view of the structural history of the Kariye Camii was drastically 
revised following the archeological campaigns of 1957-58. The substructures of the 
building proved to be considerably younger than the traditional founding date, and the 


form of the naos, previously attributed to a seventh-century plan, was convincingly re-_ 


dated to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In addition, the contribution of Theodore 
Metochites was clarified. The survey broke the history of the building into five periods 
of construction (Figs. 11-12). 


' D, Oates, “A Summary Report on the Excavations of the Byzantine Institute in the Kariye Camii: 
1957 and 1958,” DOP 14 (1960), 223~31. The terminology used in our discussion of the architecture 
follows that employed by Underwood, Kartye Djami, I, 3-16. 
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12 THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE KARIYE CAMII IN ISTANBUL 


Phase I-II. Dated to the sixth and ninth centuries respectively, work from the early 
periods appears only in the substructures of the eastern end of the building, giving little 


indication of its form or function. 

Phase II. The construction of ca. 1077-81 is attributed to Maria Ducaena and includes 
much of the main body of the church, rectangular in form, and probably with a cross- 
in-square plan. 

Phase IV. The drastic alteration of the form of the building of ca. 1120 is attributed to 


the sebastokrator Isaac Comnenus; the east end of the Phase III construction was en- 
tirely rebuilt, and the form of the naos was changed to an atrophied Greek cross plan, 


covered by a large dome. 


Phase V. Theodore Metochites, kéétor of the monastery, restored the church ca. 1316-21, 


adding a variety of subsidiary chambers, as noted above. In addition, he provided the 


majority of the interior decoration. 


A sixth phase was also identified by the excavators, constituting later Byzantine 
modifications to Metochites’ building. The phasing was based on limited excavations, 
conducted primarily at the eastern end of the building, and was restricted by the 
amount of interior surface decoration which survived. We have, therefore, a rather 
scanty picture of the early history of the building. The major construction periods will 
be discussed in this chapter. As the early construction had a certain influence on the size 
and form of the surviving edifice, the early phases will be clarified in order to set the 
stage for the major rebuilding of the fourteenth century. 


Phase I and the Early History 


According to Symeon Metaphrastes, the site of the Chora Monastery was first conse- 
crated for the interment of St. Babylas and his eighty-four disciples, martyred in 298 
and brought to the city of Byzantion shortly thereafter.2 The name of the monastery, 
Chora, also suggests an early founding, referring to the country, or a landed estate; the 
site was outside the Constantinian walls of the city and quite near, but inside, the fifth- 
century Theodosian walls. An eleventh-century writer referred to it in this sense, ex- 
plaining that the church once stood outside the walls, in chérion.3 Later the name is used 
in a mystical sense: Christ is referred to as the Chéra (dwelling place) of the living, and 
the Virgin as the Chéra (container) of the Uncontainable; such inscriptions appear in 
the fourteenth-century mosaics of the church. It seems that the name was originally 
applied to the monastery as a toponym, and that the mystical interpretation was intro- 
duced later.‘ 


* The primary sources for the early history of the Chora have been recently analyzed by Underwood, 
Kariye Djami, 1, 3-8, and Janin, Géographie, I, iii, 531-38. Their conclusions are briefly summarized here. 
See also Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 288-303. The identity of St. Babylas may be confused; see 
Underwood, I, 4. ; 

* Janin, Géographie, I, iii, 531; Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 290. 

* Janin, I, iii, 531-33; Van Millingen, 288-90; Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 4-6. 
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In the fourteenth century Nicephorus Gregoras claimed that the church was orig- 
inally founded by Justinian as a basilica, but receives no support in his assertion from 


Procopius, who wrote at length on Justinian’s building program? The ninth 


. : -centur 
account of the life of a certain St. Theodore also suggests a sixth ‘ 


Justinian.’ The Patria of Constantinople, probably our most reliable source, however, at- 
tributes the foundation of the Chora to Crispus, the son-in-law of Emperor Phocas, who 
was forced to retire to a monastery after political intrigues. According to this, the 
founding would fall in the seventh century.’ Shmit suggested that St. Theodore and 
Crispus were one and the same, as certain facts in their lives correspond. The various 
traditions of foundation, however, may have resulted from a confusion of the restora- 
tions and reestablishments of the monastery by new &éétores in different periods.® 

‘The few remains of the early Byzantine period surviving at the site are found only 
in the substructures at the east end of the building, where the ground level drops 
sharply, and some artificial terracing would have been necessary. The primary surviving 
features are the remains of a great arcaded wall, extending from north to south, from 
which two brick arches survive with a span of ca. 4.35 m each (Figs. 6, 16, 41, 135).° The 
arches rest on composite brick and limestone piers, the positions of which are indicated 
on the archeological plan, and which are visible from the exterior (Fig. 44). The spring- 
ings of outer arches still survive, indicating that the arcade originally extended further 
to the north and south. Remains of another, much less massive wall were excavated 1.40 
m to the east. A third wall, also parallel, was discovered to the west, below the present 
building, about 3.0 m to the west of the arcade; this wall is pierced by two arched open- 
ings of different widths, which in no way relate to the arcaded wall. 

As only a small portion of the substructures survives, it is impossible to identify the 
form or function of the building in this phase of construction. In the preliminary re- 
port, Oates stressed that it did not resemble a church, let alone the east end of a 
church.'® However, there need be little relation between the form of the substructure 
and that of the superstructure. The arcade simply created a level platform upon which 
a monastic building could be constructed. Thus the presence of a church on the site in 
this construction phase should not be ruled out. | 

It is possible that the substructures of Phase I may have served as a funeral crypt. 
The descriptions of the sixth-century church of H. Iéannés Prodromos in Hebdomon 
mention a crypt below the east end of the church accessible from the exterior from the 


> Byzantina Historia, IX, 13; Rhomaische Geschichte, trans. J. L. Van Dieten (Stuttgart, 1973-79), II, 239. 
See also Underwood, Karwye Djami, 1, 6; Janin, I, iii, 533. 

* For text, see Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, I, 295-301. See also Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 6. 

” Patria, II, 184; Janin, Géographie, I, iii, 532-34; also Underwood, Kanye Djami, 1, 6~-7. 

® Janin, I, iii, 532-33; also Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, 1, 20; Underwood, Kartye Djami, 1, 6-7. 

® Oates, “Report,” 22526. 

 Ibid., 225. The elaborate and confusing substructures of H. Polyeuktos in Istanbul may be called 
to mind in this respect; see M. Harrison and N. Firath, “Excavations at the Sarachane in Istanbul. F irst 
Preliminary Report,” DOP 19 (1965), 233. As we shall see, the later phases of construction at the Kariye 
also bear little relationship to the substructures. 
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north and south, and there is also some resemblance between the remains at the Kariye 
and the forms of the corner units of the cruciform hypogeum at Hebdomon, excavated 
earlier this century."! It is just as likely that the Kariye substructures were designed to 
be simply substructures, and were converted at a later date for funeral use; none of the 
tombs discovered in this area dates from Phase I. Before the next period of building 
activity, however, vaulted tombs were inserted in the substructures: one between the 
wall arcade and the east wall, to the north of the buttress (Fig. 45); another to the west, 
below the nave of the church.” 

The masonry of this phase suggests a fifth- or sixth-century date. The composite 
construction of alternating bands of brick and limestone, as well as the flat, squarish 
bricks, can be favorably compared to the construction at the Hebdomon hypogeum or 
the substructures of H. Polyeuktos. Oates noted, in addition, that the highly distinctive, 
slightly convex pointing of the east wall and arcade at the Kariye finds a parallel at H. 
Eirene and nowhere else in the city, supporting a sixth-century date.'’* Thus, while the 
Patria suggests a seventh-century founding, the archeological evidence supports a sixth- 
century, possibly Justinianic date for the earliest construction at the Karlye. 


Phase Hf 


A second phase of construction relating to the earlier structure can be recognized only 
in the eastern end of the building. The crown of the south arch of the arcade had fallen 
and was rebuilt; apparently the earlier structure had suffered considerable damage. 
The arches of the arcade were blocked, except for a small opening on the axis of each 
arch, but on a higher level than the Phase I bases (Figs. 16, 41, 135). These openings 
were probably means of entrance to the substructures whose ground level appears to 
have risen. The solidifying of the arcade wall was no doubt meant to serve as a terrace 
wall, strengthened to support a new building on a higher level. The preexisting south 
arch of the west wall was also reinforced, but access was left to a space further to the 
west, under the present naos. The long, vaulted tomb chamber was probably added at 
this time (Figs. 20, 46, 47).'* 

_. Asecond, smaller tomb was added above this one at a later date, perhaps with the 
construction of the next phase (Fig. 48). Both tombs were built of thin bricks set with 
wide mortar beds, a technique that finds no parallels elsewhere in the building. The 
upper tomb utilizes the western wall of the Phase I-II construction but is set away from 
the projecting north wall. Covered by a flat roof, about 1.45 m below the present naos 


1! T. F, Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (University Park, 1971), 
55-61; T. Macridy and J. Ebersolt, “Monuments funéraires de Constantinople,” Bulletin de correspondence 


hellénique 46 (1922), 363~—93. 


2 The outer tomb measured ca. 1.0 by 2.0 m, by 1.50 m high, and was positioned ca. 5.90 m below — 


_ the present floor level of the church. A second tomb was later inserted above this one; however, it and 
another tomb below the naos were not documented by the excavators. 

_ 3 Oates, “Report,” 226. For additional comparative material, see J. B. Ward-Perkins, “Notes on the 
Structure and Building Methods of Early Byzantine Architecture,” in The Great Palace of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, Second Report, ed. D. Talbot Rice (Edinburgh, 1958), 52-104. 

4 Oates, “Report,” 226. 
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floor level, the upper tomb was found in a disturbed condition and nothing i 

of its original contents. The lower tomb, however, was undisturbed me known 
discovery. When the rubble fill was cleared from the upper tomb a seen of the 
covered in its oor, connecting with the lower chamber. The ioe : nie € was dis- 
odd in form, ca. 5.0 m in length. It does not appear to have been a t . is rather 
speaking, as no body was discovered in it. Instead, it was probabl tees ea 
for relics; the only objects discovered inside were fragments of ae - oe 
wheat.'® Originally the barrel-vaulted lower tomb was entered through a i oe 
in its ceiling, with stone steps set into the wall of the tomb on site oo 
not opened, and it is not known whether this connected originally to a fies i aad 
mediately above the reliquary tomb or into a shaft to an upper level. The u r leve ab 
then, was presumably added shortly after the reliquary loculus, and its Stee a d 
in relation to that chamber. It is noteworthy that, at this stage of oneiueese th a 
appear to relate to a space above them rather than toa crypt level to the east ee 

There is unfortunately nothing to suggest a form or function for the én erstr 

ture and little to indicate a date for this phase of construction. For a ea < 
logical placement, the archeologists turned to historical sources. There is little an 
of the monastery during the period of Iconoclasm; the few indications suggest that the 
monastery supported the iconodules and did not fare well in this period. After the 
triumph of Orthodoxy in 843, the great iconodule Michael Syncellus was named abbot 
of the monastery, ruling until his death in 846. The Vita S$. Michaelis Syncelli tells that the 
monastery was restored during his brief rule, but does not detail the extent of the 
restorations. It is certainly possible that Phase II corresponds with this documented 
restoration, as Oates suggests.'® The later buildings on the site follow a plan of the naos 
determined on three sides by the surviving arcade-terrace wall, with the barrel-vaulted, 


reliquary tomb centrally positioned under the naos. In the final analysis, however, we - 


can only speculate whether the present building’s size and position were determined by 
the existing foundations, by the position of an important, earlier church, or by the 


_ presence of venerated tombs in the substructures. 


Phase lI: The First Comnenian Church 


Again, from the mid-ninth century until the end of the eleventh century, there is no 
mention of the monastery. The fourteenth-century historian Nicephorus Gregoras, 
who spent many years in the Chora, wrote that “Time having destroyed (the early 
church) to its very foundations, the mother-in-law of the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
erected another church, from its foundations, in the form in which it is now seen, but 
Inasmuch as time was again threatening to destroy it, (Theodore Metochites), with a 
lavish hand, beautifully restored everything except the innermost naos.”"? Alexius’ 


'* Information from D. Oates; see Fig. 46. | | 
'® Oates, “Report,” 226. For texts, see Shmit, Kekhrie-dzhami, 257-58; also Underwood, Karsye Djamt, 


I, 7. A Russian pilgrim who visited the monastery in the late 14th century noted the presence of the relics 


of Michael Syncellus; see Majeska, Russian Travelers, 162-63. 
'7 Above, note 5. 
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mother-in-law may be identified as the Bulgarian Maria Ducaena, who figured promi- 
nently in the politics of the period. This would suggest a date between 1077, when her 
daughter became consort to Alexius I, and 1081, when Patriarch Cosmas was buried in 
the Chora, and by which time the church must have been completed.'* An examination 
of the Phase III remains support the attribution to Maria Ducaena. 

Phase III construction was observed primarily in the lower naos walls, visible only 
where the revetment could be removed (see F ig. 65, left side). The construction was in 
the recessed brick technique, with alternate courses of brick recessed and encased in 
wide mortar beds, which consequently appear considerably wider than the bricks. The 
pointing is flush, and its edges are scored. As will be discussed below, an identical form 
of mural construction was employed in Phase IV, and distinctions could be made only 
when the two were viewed side by side. In both, the mortar is dirty white or pale pink, 
and the bricks are 3~5 cm thick, while the mortar joints measure 10-12 cm thick. 

Recessed brick construction was extremely common in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and apparently originated in Constantinople. Most discussion of the tech- 
nique has been concerned with the date of its appearance: it may have been in use 
already in the late tenth century and continued in provincial architecture into the Pa- 


laeologan era.'* While it is occasionally regarded as decorative, creating a distinctive, 


striped surface, it seems more likely that the technique was primarily structural. In 
Middle Byzantine construction, the wall was normally treated as facing with a rubble 
core, similar to ancient Roman mural construction. The irregular stacking of bricks in 
the recessed brick technique would seem to have been intended to create a roughened 
inner surface which would bond firmly with the rubble core of the wall. Only a small 
portion of the Phase III construction remains visible at the Kariye. Nevertheless, the 
use of recessed brick indicates that this phase must date at least after the late tenth 
century. 

Before the Phase II Kariye was constructed, the remains of the previous building 
were removed, leaving only the substructures at the east end. New foundations were 
laid for the apse and the pastophoria. The outline of these can be determined from the 
surviving foundations between the older arcade wall and the substructure wall to 
the west of it (Figs. 11, 73). The passage to the lower level of the tombs was blocked by 
the construction.” The upper burial chamber under the naos may have been added at 
this time, as was noted above. 

Nothing of the eastern end of the Phase III building survives above the foundation 
level. The excavations in the bema and pastophoria uncovered traces of the foundations 
of this period which clearly indicate the plan of a tripartite sanctuary (Figs. 11, 42, 59, 
73). The central apse was narrower than the present, twelfth-century apse. The flanking 
pastophoria appear to have been long and thin, and the overall width of the tripartite 
Sanctuary corresponded to the width of the naos. 


® Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 295; Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 8-10; Oates, “Report,” 230. 

° For the recessed brick technique, see most recently P. L. Vocotopoulos, “The Concealed Course 
Technique: Further Examples and a Few Remarks,” JOB 28 (1979), 247-60, with extensive notes; and G. 
Velenis, Herméneia tou exdterikou diakosmou sta byzantine architektoniké (Thessaloniki, 1984), 65 ff. 

© Oates, “Report,” 226, 
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Large portions of the rising walls of the naos appear to date from this period as 
well. The excavations exposed traces of Phase II] recessed brickwork in the remaining 
three walls of the naos, indicating that its size and shape were determined in this pe- 
riod? Because of possible damage to the marble revetment, it was not possible to deter- 
mine the upper limits of the eleventh-century naos walls. Above the cornice, the wall 
construction Is certainly from the next phase. However, in several places the lower wall 
surface could be securely identified as eleventh-century, sometimes as high as four me- 
ters above the present floor level. The south and west walls were identified with some 
certainty, but the north wall could not be examined except for a small piece of the 
extreme eastern end, from which the width of the wall could be determined. 

Although our picture of the Phase III building is not entirely firm, certain details 
emerge: the external wall surfaces were enlivened by pilasters; these may have corre- 
sponded with the internal structural system, as was common in Middle Byzantine archi- 
tecture. Responds are visible in the east end foundations (Fig. 73) and in the north wall 
fragment. In addition, the west wall probably had a triple entrance. The Jamb of the 
south door was discovered in the wall of the south bay of the narthex, behind the pres- 
ent Deesis mosaic; this door was blocked in the next construction phase when the corner 
piers of the naos were added. It is likely that there was a north door in a similar position, 
but that area could not be examined because of the revetments in situ. The present 
north door was added at a later date, breaking through the Phase III wall.22 No attempt 
was made to locate the foundations of the original narthex, although they may have 
been in much the same position as the present narthex. 

Other openings may be identified as well. The end of the north wall, examined 
through fractures in the west wall of the prothesis, appears to have been a finished 
surface, probably the jamb of a door or a window, opening from the Phase III prothesis 
to the exterior. On the south side of the naos, a large opening was discovered, in the 
position of the present passageway and oratory between the naos and parecclesion. The 
position of the south jamb is secure, as is the thickness of the wall. Even a bit of the 
detail survives; a recessed jamb is set in slightly from the exterior wall surface (Fig. 97). 
The position of the Opposite jamb is not as secure; the wall to the east was broken and 
repaired in the next phase. 

Thus far, the form of the Phase III building is fairly secure, but one perplexing bit 
of evidence compounds the picture. A fragment of a Phase III wall stands to cornice 
height in the storeroom between the nave and parecclesion, imbedded between walls of 
later construction. The wall is hacked back at its eastern extreme; its western limit is 
buried in the fourteenth-century wall. Its northern surface, now abutting a Phase IV 
wall section, was the original interior wall surface, and a fragment of its cornice still 
survives, “virtually identical” to the present naos cornice, as Oates indicated (F igs. 100— 
101).? Oates interpreted this wall to represent the southern extreme of an outer aisle 


3 Ibid., 227; Underwood, Kartye Djamit, I, 11. See also H. Belting, “Eine Gruppe konstantinopler 
Reliefs aus dem 11. Jahrhundert,” Pantheon 30 (1972), 263-71. 

*? Oates, “Report,” 226-28, 

23 Oates, “Report,” 227, does not account for the similarity; see also @. Hjort, “The Sculpture of the 
Kariye Camii,” DOP 33 (1979), 237. 
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or lateral narthex. However, this small piece of masonry is the only evidence for an 
outer aisle. Oates also suggested that the external pilasters of the foundation walls were 
the jambs for arches to support the outer aisles, and that the opening in the south wall 
of the naos and its presumed symmetrical counterpart to the north were designed to 
provide access to the outer aisles from the naos.** According to this interpretation, the 
plan of the Phase III Kariye would have been similar to the so-called “five aisle” plan 
that N. Brunov proposed for other Middle Byzantine churches of the capital.*> The 
form and function—and, indeed, the existence—of these lateral spaces is by no means 
certain in any of the examples cited by Brunov, and the evidence at the Kariye is too 
scanty to base a solid argument on it. There is no evidence for an opening in the north- 
ern wall; the south opening may not have had a symmetrical counterpart. In addition, 
there is no indication that the pilasters supported an outer aisle. A limited excavation: 
in the north annex to a depth of almost two meters failed to uncover additional foun- 
dations for the proposed outer aisle.” 

Another problem posed by the small section of Phase III wall in the storeroom is 
the position of the cornice on its north surface. In this position the wall section should 
have corresponded with a pilaster at the west corner of the south naos wall. The position 
of the cornice suggests that the narthex and the south lateral Space opened freely into 
each other rather than being closed off by a portal. In any case, whatever the form of 
the lateral space, we simply have too little evidence to suggest a solution. 

Van Millingen and Shmit postulated that the church of Maria Ducaena had large, 
arched openings at either side, along the lines of H. Sophia in Thessaloniki, built 
ca. 783, or the Koimesis church at Nicaea, dated before 730. They believed that the 
Chora of this period followed the lines of the seventh-century church of Crispus.”? 
As the excavations have demonstrated, the resemblance is fortuitous, and the cross- 
domed plan is the result of the next building phase. The arched opening in the south 
wall, on which Van Millingen based his reconstruction of the wall elevation, is also later 
ian and, as noted, there is no evidence for a corresponding opening on the north 
side. 

The proportions of the Phase III naos, as well as the tripartite division of the sanc- 
tuary, suggest that Maria Ducaena’s church was of the cross-in-square type. In this type 
of church, common in Middle Byzantine architecture, the naos is divided into nine bays, 
with four columns supporting a central dome.2* Confirmation of this theory would lie 
in the foundations of the naos. A cross-in-square church would have required either a 


** Oates, “Report,” 226 ff. 

% Outer aisles have been proposed for the Kalenderhane Camii, the Atik Mustafa Pasa Camii, the 
Pantepoptes, and the south church of the Pantokrator, all in Istanbul; see N. Brunov, “L’église a croix 
Inscrite a cing nefs dans l'architecture byzantine,” Echos d’Orient 26 (1927), 257-86; idem, “Die fiinfschiffige 
Kreuzkuppelkirche in der byzantinischen Baukunst,” BZ 23 (1927), 63-98; idem, “Zum Problem des 
Kreuzkuppelsystems,” JOB 16 (1967), 245-61. Brunov’s views have been criticized by A. H. S. Megaw, “The 
Original Form of the Theotokos Church of Constantine Lips,” DOP 18 (1964), 279-99, esp. 298-99 

*© Information from E. Hawkins. ais 

7 Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, 1, 111; Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, figs. 102-3. 

*8 R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Harmondsworth, 1979), 544. 
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gridwork of foundations or massive supporting piers below the critical points.2? How- 
ever, the survival of the fourteenth-century marble floor eliminated the possibility of 
excavations in the naos. While the general outline of the building is clear, numerous 
details of its form must remain speculative. 

H. Belting has proposed an ingenious reconstruction of the first Comnenian 
church with the four reused columns and capitals from bay 6 of the exonarthex sup- 
porting the central dome of a cross-in-square church.” The solution suggests that the 
four capitals, decorated with images of angels, belong together, and that this grouping 
would fit iconographically with an image of Christ Pantokrator in the dome. However, 
the dating for the capitals is by no means certain, and with only a short time interval 
between the Phase III and Phase IV construction, the capitals could just as easily have 
belonged to the later construction.” It should also be noted that such an iconographic 
relationship of capitals and dome decoration is unknown in Middle Byzantine art, and, 
as %. Hjort has pointed out, it is unlikely that such finely carved capitals would have 
been left lying around for the two intervening centuries before their reuse in ca. 1330.22 
Thus it seems more likely that the capitals came from elsewhere. 

A hypothetical plan of the Phase III church may be put forth.** Two points must 
be taken with consideration in the reconstruction. First, it is common in Middle Byzan- 
tine church architecture for the external articulation to correspond to the internal 
structural divisions. Second, the proportions of Constantinopolitan cross-in-square 
churches are usually such that the sanctuary is elongated, while the naos tends toward 
square. The corner compartments of the naos are normally squarish or wider than they 
are long. These features may be seen at the Theotokos of Lips, dated 907, the Myre- 
laion, dated 920, Christos ho Pantepoptés, ca. 1081-87 (Fig. 156), the Kilise Camii, ca. 
1100 (Fig. 161), and the north and south churches at the Pantokrator Monastery, built 
between 1118 and 1136 (Fig. 159).* 

Perhaps the best indication for the eleventh-century form of the Kariye is given by 
a comparison with Christos ho Pantepoptés, now known as the Eski Imaret Camii, con- 
structed by Anna Dalassena, mother of Alexius I, ca. 1081—87 (Fig. 156). The only 
securely dated, surviving eleventh-century building in the capital, the construction of 
Alexius’ mother is nearly contemporaneous with that of his mother-in-law at the Chora. 
The similarities go far beyond this family relationship. The overall measurements are 
almost identical: the naos of the Kariye measures 9.88 by 14.92 m, while the naos of the 


% Note, for example, the substructures of the Pantepoptes or the Myrelaion in Istanbul; see P. 
Forchheimer and J. Strzygowski, Die byzantinischen Wasserbehdlter von Konstantinopel (Vienna, 1893), 106-7; 
Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 377-80, pl. 309. 

8° Belting, “Gruppe,” 263-71. 

5%! For dating, see Hjort, “Sculpture,” 244—46. 

8? Ibid. 

$$ Our version is somewhat different than that proposed by Belting, “Gruppe,” figs. 1-3. 

“ For plans, see Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, figs. 44, 66, 73, as well as Figs. 146, 149, and 151 


of the present study. 
% Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 212~18; J. Ebersolt and A. Thiers, Les églises de Constantinople 


(Paris, 1913), 171-82. 
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Pantepoptes measures 9.98 by 14.60 m.* The bema of the Phase III Kariye was slightly 
wider than that of the Pantepoptes, and, as reconstructed, the tripartite east end of the 
Kariye would also be slightly longer (Fig. 42). But the similarities of the two buildings 
outweigh the differences: both were constructed of recessed brick with the exterior 
articulated by a system of responds; both had a large opening in the central bay of the 
south side. 

The limited remains of the Phase III Kariye do not allow us to extend this hypo- 
thetical reconstruction beyond the plan. Given our present knowledge, it is not possible 
to reconstruct the form of the narthex. The marked similarities with the church of the 
Pantepoptes, however, reinforce the attribution of Phase III to Maria Ducaena, as well 
as the date of ca. 1080. Thus, in spite of our limited knowledge of this phase of con- 
struction, we are in a position to add new information to the picture of architecture in 
eleventh-century Constantinople. 


Phase IV: The Second Comnenian Church 


The form of the naos of the Chora was radically altered shortly after the late eleventh- 
century construction, being transformed from a cross-in-square church to a cruciform 
plan with a considerably larger dome supported on corner piers. The recessed brick 
technique of this construction phase is virtually indistinguishable from the previous 
phase and suggests a chronological closeness that makes the extent of the rebuilding 
difficult to explain. Much of the superstructure of the naos was apparently retained 
below the present cornice level, but the eastern end of the church was completely re- 
placed (F igs. 11-12). Only the foundations were left in the sanctuary, and, except for 
the main apse, the area was filled with mortared rubble. The present, larger apse was 
constructed at this time, closer in width to that of the nave. New pastophoria were 
added. These have not survived, but were probably similar in size and position to the 
present, fourteenth-century pastophoria, extending beyond the width of the naos.2” 
Presumably the reconstruction also included a narthex to the west, and evidence 7 - 
gests that an annexed chapel existed to the south of the naos. : 
Again we must turn to the history of the period in order to suggest chronological 
placement for this building phase. There is no record of a reconstruction. As we have 
seen, Nicephorus Gregoras mentions only the work of the mother-in-law of Alexius 
and of Metochites. A clue may be provided by the fourteenth-century Deesis mosaic " 
the inner narthex (Fig. 110). At the foot of the Virgin kneels a figure identified as the 
sebastokrator Isaac Comnenus, the third son of Alexius and the grandson of Maria 
Ducaena. His presence in the mosaics of Theodore Metochites suggests that he played 
an important role in the history of the church. Besides Metochites, only two historical 
personages are represented in the decorative program: Isaac and the nun Melanie, 


°* Measurements for the Pantepoptes are b gli 
See poptes are based on Ebersolt and Thiers, Eglises, pl. 39; those for the 


7 Oates, “Report,” 223 note 2. 
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probably a relative of Andronicus II.** As both these figures appear in a monumental 
representation of Christ and the Virgin, to whom the church was dedicated, Under- 
wood suggests that they represent the predecessors of Metochites as founder, or Aééior, 
of the monastery, the role later assumed by Metochites.** The suggestion makes sense: 
the role of kéétor and proprietary rights to a monastery were often maintained within 
one family, and the title passed from one generation to the next.** Although there is no 
documentary evidence that Isaac possessed this title, we know that he had specific inter- 
est in the Chora. While his brother, Emperor John II, had founded an imperial mau- 
soleum for himself at the Pantokrator Monastery, shortly before 1136, Isaac seems to 
have already provided a tomb for himself in the church of the Chora, suggesting that 
he held a position of responsibility and possessed proprietary rights within that mon- 
astery.*! Later he ordered his tomb removed to the Panagia Kosmosoteira Monastery at 
Pherrai in Thrace; the 1152 typikon of that monastery requests certain items from the 
Chora: the marbles of his tomb, a bronze railing, an icon stand and mosaic icon, as well 
as portraits of his parents; at the same time he specifies that his own portrait should 
remain in the Chora: “As for my own portrait, which I made in my youth out of childish 
vanity ..., I do not wish it to be removed from the Chora." That he maintained the 
authority to remove decorations from the church suggests that he was indeed &tétor of 
the Chora and that he had rebuilt the church of his grandmother. A date of ca. 1120 is 
suggested for the reconstruction, that is, shortly after his elevation to sebastokrator in 
1118 and prior to his exile from the capital in 1122. As we shall see, the numerous 
similarities with the Pantokrator and the Kosmosoteira reinforce this attribution. 

If the attribution of this building phase to Isaac Comnenus is correct, both the 
historical and archeological evidence suggests a reconstruction within approximately 
forty years of Maria Ducaena’s foundation. The necessity for such an extensive rebuild- 
ing requires some explanation. Oates has proposed that the site may be to blame.“ 
Constructed on a slope, all buildings on the site required terracing; and although earlier 
foundations were utilized, they were reinforced in each successive building phase. The 
terrain on which the foundations rest has been shifting naturally downhill, and the 
principal structural weakness of the church has apparently always been the line of junc- 


38 For the identification of Melanie, see Underwood, Karye Djamt, I, 46-47; also P. A. Under- 
wood,“Notes on the Work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul: 1955-1956.” DOP 12 (1958), 286-87; 
idem, “The Deisis Mosaic in the Kahrie Cami at Istanbul,” Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of 
A. M. Friend, Jr, ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton, 1955), 254-60. . 

8° Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 11-12; and above, note 38. While the images resemble donor por- 
traits, it is impossible that either figure donated the mosaic. 

40 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 11-12 and note 28; also J. von Zhishman, Das Stifterrecht in der morgen- 
lindischen Kirche (Vienna, 1888), 47-81. . 


41 Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 11-12. 
4 [bid., I, 12-13 and note 33. For the typikon, see L. Petit, “Typikon du monastére de la Kosmosotira 


prés de Aenos (1152),” IRAIK 13 (1908), 17-77. For a discussion of the tomb, see N. Sevéenko, “The Tomb 
of Isaak Komnenos at Pherrai,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 29 (1984), 135-40. Most recently, see S. 
Sinos, Die Klosterkirche der Kosmosoteira in Bera ( Vira), Byzantinisches Archiv 17 (Munich, 1985). 

3 Oates, “Report,” 230-31; Underwood, Kanye Djami, I, 13. Sevtéenko, “Isaak Komnenos,” 136 note 


4, suggests a later date for the erection of the tomb. ; . 
44 Oates, “Report,” 230, This was no doubt the reason for including the flying buttress in the 14th- 


century construction. 
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tion between the east end and the naos. A large crack runs through the entire super- 
structure at that point, causing a fissure of several centimeters to appear, most notice- 
able in the parecclesion (Fig. 89). 

In an area troubled by earthquakes, it may be that the shifting of the ground, 
coupled with a tremor, caused the collapse of the eastern end of the building, requiring 
the complete reconstruction of the apse and the pastophoria.* We can speculate that 
the apse, the dome, and probably a large portion of the vaulting collapsed in the early 
twelfth century, necessitating both the rebuilding and the alterations in the structural 
support system. 

While the Phase IV rebuilding incorporated much of the earlier wall structure of 
the naos, the character of the central space was substantially altered. The columns, 
which presumably supported the dome in a cross-in-square unit, were removed, and 
massive masonry piers were added in the corners of the naos to support a larger dome, 
ca. 7.45 m in diameter (Figs. 11, 12, 42, 43). The space was thus unified, and, with a 
larger apse and dome, the interior was monumentalized. The inclusion of a larger dome 
required the rebuilding of the upper portions of the naos walls, as the crossarms were 
considerably wider than their Phase III predecessors (Figs. 54-56). The spatial unit 
thus formed is a cross-domed unit, with a dome on pendentives, supported by four 
shallow barrel vaults. : 

The radical change in plan undertaken in the Phase IV reconstruction may have 
been motivated by structural concerns rising from a consideration for the unstable site. 
After the collapse of the eleventh-century church, the structural necessities of the site 
would have. been reexamined, and a certain amount of caution would have been exer- 
cised in the rebuilding. Although the dome was increased in size, the effectiveness of 
the Support system was also substantially increased by the replacement of the freestand- 
ing columns with engaged corner piers. The change of plan thus had the effect of both 
stabilizing and monumentalizing the naos, answering both structural requirements and 
formal concerns. 

The planning solution employed in the Phase IV Kartye, the so-called atrophied 
Greek cross plan, occurred frequently in the twelfth century and was perhaps an abbre- 
viated form of the cross-domed church.** Several monuments in the orbit of the capital 
testify to the popularity of the plan at that time and offer significant comparisons with 
the Kariye. The monastery church of St. Abercius at Kursunlu (Elegmi) on the south 
shore of the Sea of Marmara, dated 1162, is smaller than the Kariye, but quite similar 
in plan (Fig. 158).47 The dome no longer survives, but it appears from the supporting 
piers of the corners that it spanned almost the entire naos, flanked on four sides by 
broad arches. In addition, the spaciousness of the plan was enhanced by a large bema 
similarly close to the width of the naos, and the space was lit by the large windows of 
the lunettes. The church of Sv. Nikola at KurSumlija also falls into the same category. 
Identified as a Constantinopolitan building on Serbian soil, it may be dated to the na: 


* Oates, “Report,” 230. | 
“ Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 388—90, 


dices C. Mango, “The Monastery of St. Abercius at Kurgunlu (Elegmi) in Bithynia,” DOP 22 (1968), 
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tronage of Stephen Nemanja, ca. 1164, or perhaps earlier.** Like the Kariye and Kur- 
sunlu, the construction is of recessed brick. The building is similarly an atrophied cross 
in plan, with large lunette windows lighting the interior. The large dome is raised on a 
windowed drum. The tripartite sanctuary is narrower, however, but this appears to be 
characteristic of churches in Serbia. The plan of Sv. Nikola was employed in a number 
of Nemanja’s later foundations, as at Djurdjevi Stupovi and the church of the Virgin at 
Studenica.*” 

A recently excavated church in Nicaea has a similar plan. S. Eyice has suggested 
that this be identified as H. Tryphon, built by Theodore II Lascaris, 1254—58.°° The 
naos is an atrophied Greek cross in plan, presumably topped by a dome ca. 6.0 m in 
diameter, supported on narrow barrel vaults rising from the corner piers. To the east 
was a wide bema. The core of the building was surrounded on three sides by ancillary 
spaces, from which it remained fairly isolated; only a single door opened on each of the 
three sides. | | | 

There were probably churches following this plan in Constantinople as well, al- 
though none survive. Two of the major examples of twelfth-century architecture in the 
capital, the Kalenderhane Camii and the Giil Camii, employ cross-domed plans on a 
large scale. The Gil Camii, with a dome of ca. 8.50 m in diameter, expanded the central, 
cruciform naos with ambulatories on two levels. The Kalenderhane utilizes compound 
piers to support a dome of ca. 7.70 m in diameter." In both, a monumental, unified 
naos space is created, illuminated by large lunette windows, comparing favorably with 
the Kariye. On a smaller scale, the single-aisled church known as Toklu Dede Mescidi 
was similar in plan to the Kariye.** The building, which has all but vanished in this 
century, had a square naos, covered by a dome ca. 4.00 m in diameter, supported by 
shallow arches rising from corner piers. Its original identification and date are not 
known. Van Millingen had suggested a twelfth-century date, attempting to identify the 
building as the church of St. Thecla, built in the Blachernae Palace by John II and Isaac 
Comnenus, an intriguing but unfounded hypothesis. T. F. Mathews has suggested an 
eleventh- or twelfth-century date.” 


48 Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 401-2. For an earlier dating, see S. Curtié, 
“Origins of Thirteenth-Century Architecture in Serbia,” Byzantine Studies Conference. Abstracts of Papers 2 
(1976), 21-22. 

4 G. Millet, L'ancien art Serbe: Les églises (Paris, 1914), 49-61. Smaller churches in the Balkans fre- 
quently employed this plan from the 12th century on. See also V. Koraé, “Les églises 8 nef unique avec une 
coupole dans l’'architecture des XI* XII* sicles,” Zograf 8 (1977), 10-14. 

*0 S. Eyice, “Monuments byzantins anatoliens inédits ou peu connus,” CCARB 18 (1971), 314-15 and 
fig. 2; idem, “Die byzantinische Kirche in der Nahe des Yenisehir-Tores zu Iznik,” Materialia Turcica 7-8 
(1981-82), 152-67. Sth a > 

51 For the Gil Camii, see H. Schafer, Die Gil Camii in Istanbul: Em Beitrag zur mittelbyzantinischen 
Kirchenarchitektur, IM Beiheft 7 (Tiibingen, 1973). For the Kalenderhane Camii, see C. L. Striker and Y. D. 
Kuban, “Work at Kalenderhane Camii in Istanbul," DOP 21 (1967), 267~71; 22 (1968), 185~93; 25 (1971), 
251-58. ; 
62 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 207-11, A. Pasadaios, “To pheron epdnymian Toklou [brahem 
Dede Mescidi byzantinon ktérion,” Archaiologika ephemeris (1969), 80-124. os 

83 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 207-11; T. F. Mathews, The Byzantine Churches of Istanbul: A Pho- 


lographic Survey (University Park, 1976), 376. 
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A second Constantinopolitan example survives only in substructure, but appears 
close in form to the Phase IV Kariye. A cistern near the Fatih Camii, examined by P, 
Forchheimer and J. Strzygowski, follows the same plan; the organization of the vaults 
of the cistern would not allow internal supports in the naos above.** The projected 
elevation, based on the 1898 plan, would have a dome ca. 5.0 m in diameter. Unfortu- 
nately the date and identification of the monument are unknown; nor has it been stud- 
ied in this century. 

The remains of a church at Yusa Tepesi on the Bosphoros, just outside Istanbul, 
may also be placed in this group. Identified by Th. Macridy as the church of St. Pante- 
leimon built by Justinian, it may be a later version of this foundation. The broad, many- 
faceted apse and the form of the pastophoria suggest a twelfth-century date rather than 
the generally accepted sixth- or ninth-century date proposed by Eyice.*> The cruciform 
naos would have been originally covered by a dome ca. 5.0 m in diameter, supported by 
corner piers. The space was extended by a broad bema, similar to the Kartye. 

As we have seen, while technically the rebuilding of an earlier church, the Phase IV 
Kariye Camii fits well with the planning concerns of the twelfth century. In addition, a 
certain amount of care is evident in the planning of the church and in the relationship 
of the parts to the whole. Measurements in both the plan and the elevation appear to 
be rooted in a geometric system. The size of the corner piers was determined such that 
the diagonal measurement across the naos is equal to the length and width of the central 
square of the naos: a circle inscribed in the plan indicates the amount of projection of 
the corner piers (see Fig. 49, b). Similarly, a larger square circumscribed around the 
square of the plan determines the depth of the bema and probably of the narthex— 
assuming that the Phase IV narthex covered approximately the same area as the 
present, fourteenth-century narthex. The inner measure from the apse to the narthex 
portal is thus twice the length of the central square. A similar system must have been 
employed in the eleventh-century church when the basic measurements were deter- 
mined, but it is remarkable that such a refined system was employed in a rebuilding 
when the basic dimensions were predetermined. 

Above the dome cornice, the dome and drum were rebuilt in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but these probably follow the form of the twelfth-century dome.®’ The proportions 
of the drum and dome are based on an equilateral triangle, and evidently this basic 
proportional relationship was carried throughout the length of the building; another 


** Forchheimer and Strzygowski, Die byzantinischen Wasserbehélter, 81 and fig. 18. 
a ** S. Eyice, “Remarques sur deux anciennes églises byzantines d’Istanbul: Koca Mustafa Pasa camii et 
léglise du Yuga tepesi,” Actes du IX‘ Congres International des Etudes Byzantines (Thessaloniki, 1953), 190-95. 
se For other discussions of proportion in Byzantine churches, see H. Buchwald, “Sardis Church E— 
A Preliminary Report,” JOB 26 (1977), 271-72: H. Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Genesis und Ty- 
oe des ‘Mistratypus,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 18 (1969), 105 ff; and Sinos, Klosterkirche, 
*? The dome is similar in proportion to that of the Kosmosoteira at Pherrai, dated 1152, and unlike 
the attenuated proportions of the dome of the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos in Istanbul, dated ca. 


1310. For sections, see A. K. Orlandos, “Ta b i Emeia ta ” . 
ren ’ .K, ; yzantina mnémeia tés Véras,” Thrak , fig. 2: 
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equilateral triangle may be drawn from the apse at floor level to the narthex door sill, 
to the peak of the dome (Fig. 49, a). The height of the central, cruciform unit of the 
naos to the peak of the arches is approximately equal to the length and width of its 
ground plan; the height of the dome above the peak of the arches is the same as the 
diameter of the dome. There are, of course, slight deviations in the execution, as could 
be expected considering the deformation of the building, the thickness of the revet- 
ments, and the various repairs. Nonetheless, the number of proportional relationships 
suggests that a theoretical system of geometric proportion was envisioned for this space 
in the Phase IV reconstruction. 

The Kosmosoteira offers a useful comparison in this respect (Fig. 157). The church 
has much the same feeling of spaciousness as the Kariye, similarly covered by a large 
dome and lit by broad lunette windows. The dome is almost equal in diameter, measur- 
ing slightly greater than seven meters. The form of the pumpkin dome, raised on a 
windowed drum, is nearly identical to the fourteenth-century replacement at the Ka- 
riye; the proportions of the dome are likewise based on an equilateral triangle. In size, 
the overall length of the Kosmosoteira is approximately the same as the Kariye, and the 
height is also similar. Recently, S. Sinos has proposed a similar system of geometric 
proportions for the Kosmosoteira.”* 

Outside of the naos, other elements of the Phase IV Kariye have not survived, 
although the fragmentary archeological evidence allows a hypothetical reconstruction. 
We have only scant information for the twelfth-century narthex. The insertion of cor- 
ner piers blocked the western side entrances to the naos. The north entrance was shifted 
slightly, to its present position, although it is not certain whether this occurred in the 
Phase IV or Phase V construction. Neither is there any indication of a new south door. 
Oates attributes this irregularity in the naos entrances and the present, asymmetrical 
plan of the narthex to this phase, but this is only speculation.» An examination of | 
the masonry indicates that the entire superstructure of the narthex belongs to the 
fourteenth-century construction. However, the fragment of Phase III wall in the store- 
room wall may indicate the south limit of the narthex. The foundations of the inner 
narthex have never been examined, and these probably date to a large extent from this 

phase or the previous phase. While the foundations of the outer narthex have settled, 
those of the inner narthex have not, except at the extreme north side where both the 
floors and walls have cracked. Significantly, the fracture occurs at a point the same dis- 
tance from the central axis as the south esonarthex wall. Therefore, a symmetrical 
narthex, projecting beyond the width of the naos, may be hypothesized. cee 

The suggested form of the narthex finds support - the Scien ae ens = 

of Christos ho Pantokratér, built by Isaac Comnenus’ brother, John II, an : ee 
Eirene (Fig. 159). Originally the south Pantokrator narthex consisted of five bays, wit 


58 Sinos, Klosterkirche, pls. 11-12. 

39 Oates, “Report,” 227-28. 

60 A.H.S. Megaw, “Notes on 
335-64; also Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 
The Pantokrator Monastery: An Imperial Foundation, 


Recent Work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul,” DOP 17 (1963), 
919-42, esp. figs. 79-80. See more recently L. E. Butler, 
M.A. thesis (Oberlin College, 1980). 
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the outer two projecting beyond the width of the naos. A. H. S. Megaw noted in his 
excavation report that the outer bays of the narthex did not originally have portals in 
their west walls, but instead contained arcosolia for tombs.*' The northern arcosolium 
was destroyed shortly after its construction to create an entrance to the mausoleum 
chapel attached to the north flank. 

At the Kosmosoteira in Pherrai, Isaac Comnenus was apparently buried in a similar 
position (Fig. 157). Although his tomb is no longer extant, the typikon of the monastery 
specifies that it was to be placed to the left side of the narthex.” This would seem to 
indicate one of the two western domed bays: the typikon implies a close relationship 
between the tomb area and the naos, and the domed bays could have been closed off 
from the naos by parapets or curtains, as surviving Cuttings suggest. We may hypothe- 
size that Isaac’s tomb was similarly positioned at the Chora: that the broad narthex of 
the Phase IV Kariye initially contained the tomb of Isaac which was later transferred to 
the Kosmosoteira. This suggestion is encouraged by the position of the Deesis mosaic 
in the present esonarthex of the Kariye, which includes a portrait of Isaac. 

A hypothetical reconstruction of the Phase IV narthex may be based on the form 
of the Pantokrator narthex, the western portion of the Kosmosoteira, and of the surviv- 
ing esonarthex of the Kariye (Figs. 27, 43). The numerous similarities shared by the 
latter two monuments suggest that they both follow the example of the twelfth-century 
Kariye. The western portions of both are topped by twin domes which abut the upper 
naos wall, allowing only partial fenestration in the drums. In both instances the domes 
are gored on the interior and decorated with busts of Christ and the Virgin in the 
central medallions and standing figures in the scallops.® In addition, the internal wall 
surfaces of the western domed compartments of the Kosmosoteira and of the south bay 
of the Kariye narthex are articulated by arched recesses. We may then speculate that 
the twelfth-century narthex of the Kariye was topped by twin domes which may have 
signified individual chapels, similar to the Kosmosoteira or the south bay of the 
fourteenth-century Kariye narthex. The implications of the twin-domed narthex for 
the fourteenth-century rebuilding will be discussed below (Chapter 3). 

Domed chapels flanking the entrance were not uncommon in the Middle Byzantine 
period. These could also be part of a larger planning scheme involving five domes, 
with the naos dome symmetrically flanked by domed pastophoria and narthex chapels, 


*! Megaw, “Notes,” 347, suggests that the south arcosolium of the narthex was the original burial site 
of Empress Eirene, assuming that she died in 1124. See P. Gautier, “L’obituaire du typikon du Pantocrator,” 
REB 27 (1969), 247, for the correct date of 1134. Nevertheless, it would seem that the earliest burials a 
the Pantokrator were in the narthex rather than in the chapel of St. Michael. 

82 Isaac states that the tomb is to the left, which should indicate the north side; see Petit, “Typikon du 
monastére,” 63. See also R. Ousterhout, “Where Was the Tomb of Isaak Komnenos?” Byzantine Studies 
Conference. Abstracts of Papers 11 (1985), 34, who suggests that the western portion of the existing building 
be identified as Isaak’s “narthex.” 


6 For a discussion of the frescoes, see N. Patterson (Sevéenko), Byzantine Frescoes at Pherrai, M.A. 
thesis (Columbia University, 1964); and Sinos, Klosterkirche, 177-205. 
* S. Curtié, “The Twin-Domed Narthex in Paleologan Architecture,” ZRVI 13 (1971), 333-44; also 


idem, “Architectural Significance of Subsidiary Chapels in Middle Byzantine Churches,” {SAH 36 (1977), 
94-110, esp. 97~99. 
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as at the Kosmosoteira. The five-domed church of St. Panteleimon at Nerezi (1164) 
should be noted in the same context. Built by a minor member of the Comnenus family, 
the church included tiny, domed funeral chapels accessible only from the narthex.°* 
The irregular, five-domed plan of the fourteenth-century Kariye may reflect a similar 
plan for the twelfth-century church. . . | 
For the pastophoria of the Phase IV Kariye, there is too little evidence to suggest a 
definitive reconstruction. The portals from the bema still survive; that connecting with 
the diaconicon was blocked in the fourteenth century, but is now visible from the dia- 
conicon, and its reveals retain the Phase IV frescoes (Fig. 70).°° Beyond the doorways, 
however, the construction is now entirely fourteenth-century. A small trace of the foun- 
dation of the diaconicon wall was discovered (Fig. 11), as well as the mortared rubble 
fill from this phase; on this basis we can speculate that the pastophoria were similar in 
size and position to the present ones. Although the portals to the bema survive, there is 
no indication of bonding with the apse construction; the recessed niches that articulate 
the exterior of the Phase IV apse continue around the sides, where they are buried in 
the abutting masonry of the fourteenth-century pastophoria (Fig. 138). sae a 
safety precaution for the unstable east end of the building, the Phase IV pastophoria 
were not bonded with the bema, allowing the units to settle independently. ; 
The projecting pastophoria, flanking a wide bema, were not unusual in the twelfth 
century. The eastern chapels of the church of St. Abercius at Kursunlu agents 
similar manner, opening off of a broad sanctuary (Fig. 158). The foundations e o 
church at Yusa Tepesi indicate a similar arrangement of the units of the east en ae : 
the Kariye, the projection of the pastophoria probably matched the projection of 
narthex, balancing the units. On the north side, the area between may have aaa 
a porch or passage of some sort, although there is absolutely nothing surviving In 
area from the twelfth century. To the south, however, some building remains were 
a iye had an annexed chapel 
Like its fourteenth-century successor, the Phase IV Kariye had an 
on the south side, connected to the naos by a large, arched opening. i aamoneeY 
about 3.40 m wide, was partially blocked in later construction and covered 7 hice, 
in the naos, but it is still visible in the upper passage between the naos ae e Jochen 
sion (Figs. 102—103).°” The soffit of the arch is still covered with the first p — ren 
ing for mosaic. In this area, the Phase III wall was doubled in thickness, = : e s 
wall opening was probably widened. Little ees eae aa Leonie i 
chapel; most of the foundations were comp etely obli cae eoapeniaiat 
the present, fourteenth-century parecclesion and its substructures. in 
to cf west of passageway B, the stub of a ee a = a ee i * 
nded to the Phase IV wall (Figs. 11, ; 
ees pcan a which supported the arch of a dome, suggesting that the chapel 


8 G, Babi¢, Les chapelles annexes des églises byzantines: Fonction a et programmes iconographiques 
(Paris, 1969), 166; also Curti¢, “Architectural Significance,” 102-3 and fig. 14. 


a » 997-98: Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 266. - 
oe se le Uiider woud, Kariye Djami, 1, 10-11; Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 


314 and figs. 102, 103, 106. 
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was a domed cross plan, repeating on a slightly smaller scale the form of the naos,** If 
this were the case, the dome of the lateral chapel conformed almost exactly to the posi- 
tion of the present parecclesion dome. There is, unfortunately, too little evidence for a 
reconstruction to be put forward; according to Oates’ hypothetical plan, the chapel 
would have had a rather large dome, almost seven meters in diameter. 

Lateral subsidiary chapels were common in the Middle Byzantine period. The 
church at Veljusa, ca. 1080, includes a chapel attached to the south flank of the naos, 
repeating on a smaller scale the quatrefoil plan of the naos.® Sy. Nikola in KurSumlija 
also included a square, annexed chapel connected to the south flank of the naos by a 
large, arched opening and contemporaneous with the naos construction. This organi- 
zation of units offers a significant parallel to the Phase IV Kariye. At the Pantokrator 
Monastery in Constantinople, the central mausoleum church dedicated to St. Michael 
(before 1136) was joined to the south church in a similar manner, by means of a large, 
arched opening (Fig. 159).”° 

The articulation of the exterior of the Phase IV Kariye was rather elaborate. As in 
the preceding phase, the construction was of recessed brick, but in this phase occasion- 
ally alternating with single bands of stone. The seven-sided, polygonal apse was enliv- 
ened by a series of alternating rectangular and semicircular recessed niches on two 
levels (Figs. 134-138). The lower level coincided in height with the apse window, with 
the flanking niches extending to approximately the level of the floor inside. The area 
below the window is filled with three smaller recesses. A second zone of niches on an 
upper level is aligned vertically with those below. 

The polygonal apse and the system of articulation are characteristic of the churches 
of this period in the capital. In the twelfth century the major churches include mullti- 
faceted apses decorated with a similar system of alternating niches on two levels. These 


the relative dimensions of the apse. Those of the Pantokrator and the Gil Camii are 
elongated, while those of the Kilise are closer to the proportions of the Kariye. 

Except for the east end, the exposed exterior surfaces of the naos are entirely plas- 
tered. However, in the upper wall areas of the north, west, and south sides, the plastic 
articulation is still evident (F igs. 148-150). The wall surface is set back from the lunette 
arch by three profiled steps that follow the curve of the arch and express externally the 
form of the vault. The high-shouldered windows are also recessed from the wall sur- 
face. On the south lunette, additional recessed niches are still visible flanking the tripar- 
tite window; similar recesses used to be visible on the west lunette but are now plastered 
over.” In addition to the decoration of the lunette, the pier to the east of the south 


** Oates, “Report,” 227-28. 
o Curtié, “Architectural Significance,” 97-99; Babié, Chapelles annexes, 94-104. 


”” Megaw, “Notes,” 342-43: C. Mango, “Notes on Byzantine Monuments: ‘Tomb of Manuel I Com- 
nenus,” DOP 23-24 (1969-70), 379-75, 


7! Mathews, Byzantine Churches, 74-99; 199 
lenis, Herméneia tou exdterikou diakosmou, 142-44, 
See Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, fig. 18 and pl. 4. 


-33; 387-93 for illustrations. See also comments by Ve- 
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lunette is filled with a large, semicircular niche; presumably a similar recess appeared 
in the corresponding position on the north wall. 7 
The breaking up of the external surface in such a manner is characteristic of the 
period as well. Similar setbacks and recessed windows also appear at the Gil Camii, the 
Pantokrator, and the Theotokos hé Pammakaristos in Istanbul, as well as Sv. Nikola at 
Kurgumlija.” All of these buildings employ similar high-shouldered windows. ao 
flanking niches at the Kariye continue the dematerialized character of the apses an 
lunette arches, but these features lack significant parallels in contemporary Constantin- 
itz itecture. . 
ee brick patterns were also used to enliven surfaces on the Phase IV Kariye. 
The conches and tympana of the apse niches are decorated with a variety of oe 
and herringbone patterns (Figs. 135-136). A similar chevron pattern appears in 
exposed niche on the interior of the apse, although this would not have been a 
A small fragment of meander ae survives on the uppermost section of the ea 
of the apse (Fig. 
ia ae ee or ae ae was ubiquitous in Byzantine pean pail 
tion. The pattern takes on two basic forms. When used on a curved oS that is, . : 
conch of a niche, the pattern radiates from a central, V- or W-shaped e aie = : 
diagonals radiating outward, following the curve of the conch. ae on : ef = . 
such as tympana of rectangular niches, the zigzag pattern is usually repeate aria y. di 
horizontal rows. This basic division may be seen in the atarananey apse sl tox 
riye, with a few variations, as well as in the fourteenth-century parecc ie . epee 
building. The original pattern may have developed out of the ete 10 q 
of chevron segmenting in the vaulting of conches and semidomes. | ee 
The brick meander pattern was also a im eanene : he : pana . 
centuries. In Istanbul, the motif appears at the Pantep se peeing 
Christos ho Philanthropos, the latter ca. 1081-1118. The motif also appear : 
faces and dome drums in several areas under Constantinopo itan 
ee Batkovo, 7 ooo The motif also appears fre- 
ly in Late Byzantine architectural decora ion. . 
eee use of brick patterning in rence gone a coc 
Roman heritage.”” Decorative patterning egan to Te ee 
iod, perhaps an outgrowth of constructional practices. Ceramic 
in full ine in the el from ca. 1080 on into the oe oe : ibaa iehae as 
randomly placed decoration appears at the Pantepoptes, the Ai , 


: oe: a 
73 As above, note 71; also Mathews, Byzantine Churches, 348-53; Krautheimer, Early Christian a 
ae, : Ads “Sardis Church E,” 289 ff. For the sag of such decoration to 
: : . fe . ‘a . . ; : 
the recessed brick technique, see Velenis, Herméneia tou exdterikou diakosmou 


: , 62, 63, 204 for illustrations. . - 
% adele anu aig Schafer, “Architekturhistorische Beziehungen zwischen Byzanz und 


m _ - ; i les 
K R e 74), pls. 88, 93; for Bulgarian examples, 
. : . Jahrhundert,” 1M 23-24 (1973 : , ea 
ne SNe yrealinsy pe aan Pnsiiadeale Tsurkva (Sofia, 1931), pls. 62, 66; for Enez, see S. Eyice 
see N. Ma : 


91. 
“Trakya’da Bi ine ait eserler,” TTKB 33 (1969), fig. 91. eee. 
nae ae see Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture 
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wall of the Philanthropos Monastery.”® At the Pantokrator and the Gil Camii, the dec- 
orative brickwork is equally rich, but is limited to herringbone and chevron motifs in 
the niches of the apses. The Phase IV Kariye would seem to fit most closely with the 
latter two monuments. Similar decorative features appear about the same time in other 
areas, presumably under the influence of Constantinople: Canh Kilise in Central Ana- 
tolia, Veljusa in Yugoslavia, the Kosmosoteira at Pherrai, at Cernigov and Kiev in Rus- 
sia, and at Backovo and Stanimaka in Bulgaria.” 

Some indications survive for the interior decoration and furnishing of the Phase 
IV Kariye. As will be discussed in the following chapter, the building may not have been 
revetted, but was decorated instead with painted plaster below the cornice and mosaic 
above. This system is somewhat unusual, but appears also in the fourteenth century at 
the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki.’ At the Kosmosoteira at Pherrai, the decoration is 
entirely fresco, but with painted decoration appearing both below and above the cor- 
nice.®! 

At the Kariye, the niche that appears on the north side of the apse doubtless had a 
counterpart to the south, still concealed behind the revetment (Fig. 50). Like the treat- 
ment of the apse exterior, the interior niches decrease the mass of the wall and break 
up the planar surface. Niches similar in size and position to these at the Kariye appear 
in the apse of the church at Veljusa. 

‘Traces of the furnishings of the Phase IV Kariye were also found by the excavators. 
Sections of the mortar bed and footing for the iconostasis were discovered, as well as a 
section of the marble stylobate (Fig. 59).82 While these are undoubtedly from the four- 
teenth century, it is likely that the twelfth-century templon screen was in the same posi- 
tion. In the center of the bema, the foundations of four columns of the canopy were 
located, surrounding a marble-lined loculus set directly below the position of the altar. 
The loculus had been robbed in Turkish times, and only miscellaneous rubbish and 
human skeletal remains were found in it. A smaller marble container to the east en- 
closed a lead reliquary which contained fragments of wood and bone. While nothing 
that could be definitely dated was discovered in this area, the excavators suggested that 


78 Mathews, Byzantine Churches, pls. 22-1, 22-9, 40-7, 40-8, 40-9. Both Mathews, 200, and Miiller- 
Wiener, Bildlexikon 109, have attempted to date the substructure to a 1308 rebuilding, based on documen- 
tary evidence for the Philanthropos Monastery and the similarity of the brick decoration to that of H. 
Idannés at the Lips Monastery. Neither takes into consideration the recessed brick construction of the 
entire surface, which would more likely place it among the Middle Byzantine monuments. Velenis, Hermé- 
neia tou exdterikou diakosmou, 80-82, proposes a late 12th-century date. See also S. Curtié, review of Ma- 
thews, Byzantine Churches, in JSAH 36 ( 1977), 281. 

7% As above, note 76; also W. M. Ramsay and G. Bell, The Thousand and One Churches (London, 1909), 
figs. 331-35. M. Restle, “Kappadokien,” RBK 3 (1978), 1058, and idem, Studien zur frithbyzantinischen Archi- 
tektur Kappadokiens (Vienna, 1979), 133-35, proposed a I3th-century date for the Canh Kilise. P. Miljkovié- 
Pepek, “Quelques données nouvelles des recherches sur I’église de la Vierge de Veljusa,” Kulturno nasledstve 
3 (1971), fig. 1; Patterson (Sevéenko), Byzantine Frescoes at Phérrai, figs. 29-32. 


A. Xyngopoulos, “Les fresques de l’église des Saints-Apétres a Thessalonique,” Art et société a Byz- 
ance sous les Paléologues (Venice, 1971), 85. 


§! Patterson (Sevtenko), Byzantine Frescoes at Pherrai, figs. 50 fff. 
*? Oates, “Report,” 228, 
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the loculi belonged to Phase 1V.* A similarly positioned loculus has been excavated at 
Christos ho Pantokratér.4 | | 

Fragments of painted glass were also found in the Kariye loculus, in a variety of 
colors and figural and ornamental patterns, as well as the H-shaped lead cames with 
which the glass was set. These are very similar in style and technique to fragments that 
were discovered at the Pantokrator from the 1120s; thus these probably belonged to 
the apse window of the second Comnenian construction phase.” Their presence sug- 
gests that what was once thought a purely western window decoration may have been 
prominent in the East as well. | . 

The numerous individual comparisons place the Phase IV Kariye securely in the 
mainstream of Constantinopolitan architecture of the twelfth century. In addition, the 
similarities with the Kosmosoteira and the Pantokrator reinforce the attribution to Isaac 
Comnenus. In a larger sense, the changes undertaken in the Phase IV rebuilding are 
indicative of new planning and formal concerns in Byzantine architecture which differ 


from those of the eleventh century. The exotic, octagon-dome plan, popular in the 


eleventh century, vanished from the architectural mainstream in the twelfth.” The de- 
sire for broad, unencumbered interiors persisted, but spatial expansion was attempted 
in more traditional formats. At Christos ho Pantokratér, the standard, four-column 
structural system supports a dome greater than seven meters in diameter re as 
While opening up the naos space, the large dome may be the ae ih ale 
structural system could effectively support. Indeed, after the construction of t slig Y 
smaller south church at the Pantokrator, the four-column plan appears to have ae 
out of favor as well.*® At the Kosmosoteira, the dome is similar in size, but the a 
column system was replaced by massive piers in the east and coupled columns to the | 
ae ae of the surviving monuments of twelfth-century seas ce 
based on a cruciform plan, either a cross-domed solution at the Kalen - au 
and the Giil Camii, or the atrophied Greek cross plan of the ania — ul pas 
share two major characteristics: a broad, unified naos space dominated by : she eS 
and the use of corner piers rather than freestanding columns for sane idee y - 
all examples, the unified and spacious quality of the interior Is sae 2 —s 8 : 
provided by large windows in the lunettes and the drum of si pe anit 
rior, the buildings have a massive and blocky appearance, emphasizing 


the structure. 


Ibid. 
Ibid.; Megaw, “Notes,” 347. 
= ae oe I, 19. J. Lafond, “Les vitraux historiés du Moyen Age découverts récem- 


quai —66, refutes 

ment 4 Constantinople,” Bulletin de la Socwété oe = Antiquaires de France (1964), 164 refutes 
Megaw’ estion of an eastern origin for the stained glass. eae oa 

On "Keaasicinies, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 386-88; 402-16; Mango, 


ea aoe Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 390-91. The only securely dated later ex- 


: . i Monastery, dated ca. 1310. 
ample in Constantinople is the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos Monastery, 
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Rather than appearing as an outgrowth of the architecture of the previous century, 
the major twelfth-century monuments are more closely related to church types of the 
sixth through ninth centuries. Both the cross-domed plan and its abridged form, the 
atrophied Greek cross plan, reappear in the mainstream of Byzantine architecture in 
the twelfth century after an absence of two or perhaps three centuries.” It has been 
suggested that this reversion to older architectural traditions represents a deliberate 
attempt to “maintain certain forms that were thought to be truly Byzantine and Ortho- 
dox” at a time when the empire was threatened from both the Catholic West and the 
Moslem East.” 


Like the cross-domed plan, the atrophied Greek cross plan reemerges in the main- | 


stream of Byzantine architecture in the twelfth century. The Kariye Camii stands at the 
forefront of a group of monuments of this type. Similarities in form and decoration as 
well as plan have been noted with the churches at Kursunlu, KurSumlija, Djurdjevi 
Stupovi, Studenica, and Nicaea, as well as the ruins of Yusa Tepesi, Toklu Dede Mescidi, 
and the substructure near the Fatih Camii in Istanbul. The Phase IV Kariye offers an 
example of this architectural type at the highest level of patronage in the capital. In 
addition, it is the earliest dated example in this group. While its form resulted from the 
structural necessities of the unstable site, its ultimate solution proved popular; it may 
well be that the Kariye was the seminal monument for the reintroduction of the atro 

phied cross plan in the twelfth century. | 


Phase V: The Church of Theodore Metochites 


The plan and the decoration of the present, surviving church are primarily the result 
of the patronage of Theodore Metochites, the early fourteenth-century kéétor of the 
monastery (Frontispiece). Both his life and his associations with the Chora are well doc- 
umented.*' The condition of the monastery between the early twelfth and early four- 
teenth century, however, is not known. Nor is it known if the monastery was abandoned 
during the Latin Occupation (1204-61), although most writers assume that it fared 
badly during this period.” The Chora is first mentioned again in 1275: Patriarch John 
Bekkos lodged there while attending audiences with Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus 


in the nearby Blachernae Palace.** Bekkos conducted services and convened his bishops 
in the monastery. 


& Ibid., 301-10; 355-56 , : 

* Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 249. For a fuller discussion of the revival of the cruciform plan in 
the 12th century, see R. Ousterhout, “The Byzantine Church at Enez: Problems in Twelfth-Century Archi- 
tecture,” JOB 34 (1985), 261-80. The Enez church is closely related to the Kalenderhane Camii and the 
Gul Camii. — 

% [. Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites, the Chora, and the Intellectual Trends of His Time,” in The 
Kartye Djami, IV, ed. P. A. Underwood (New York-Princeton, 1975), 17 ff; also Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 
14 ff. 

% Janin, Géographie, 1, iii, 534; also Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 297-98; Underwood, Kariye 
Dyjami, I, 14. 

% Janin, Géographie, |, ili, 534; Pachymeres, V, 24, 25; Bonn ed., I, 407-8. 
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By the end of the century, the monastery seems to have been ina rather poor state. 
Maximus Planudes, a resident at the Chora in the 1290s and Theodore Metochites’ 
scholarly predecessor, complained about the deteriorated condition of the monastic li- 
brary, which the emperor was either unwilling or unable to improve.* This is assumed 
to have been the motivation for Planudes’ departure from the Chora around 1300. 
Patriarch Athanasius I resided in the Chora in the early fourteenth century, and a letter 
that he wrote to the emperor ca. 1305 also paints a rather bleak picture of monastic life: 
“I have at least twenty followers who have no place to sleep and are freezing and covered 
with mud. If my cell were able to hold a windmill, the monks of the Chora could grind 
a lot of flour.” As patriarch, Athanasius also convened his bishops at the Chora before 
going to the Blachernae. 

It is possible that a minor restoration of the thirteenth century may have preceded 
the work by Metochites. The Deesis mosaic in the inner narthex includes the portraits 
of Sebastokrator Isaac Comnenus and a female figure identified as Melanie the nun, 
kyra of the Mongols (Fig. 110).% She is most likely identified as Maria Palaeologina, the 
famed Mary of the Mongols, illegitimate daughter of Michael VIII and half-sister of 
Andronicus II, married in a diplomatic maneuver to the Mongol Khan Abaga in 1265; 
she returned to the capital after his death in 1281/82.” She was known as a patroness 
of religious foundations, both in Constantinople and at the Mongol court; after her 
return to the capital, she rebuilt the monastery of the Theotokos Panagiotissa, located 
near the Chora.” It is not inconceivable that she served as ktetorissa for the Chora Mon- 


_ astery as well, which would explain her presence in the donor mosaic. She was likely the 


donor of a now lost Gospels to the monastery, and she may even have been related by 
marriage to Metochites.” | | 

In any case, if such a restoration occurred, it was of minor significance and has left 
no physical remains. By 1305, it seems, the monastery was in a delapidated state. The 
extent of the rebuilding by Metochites also suggests that the church was in a rather 
hazardous state when he assumed the title of At@tor. The poor condition was not neces- 


“ C. Wendel, “Planudea,” BZ 40 (1940), 406-10; Maximi Monachi Planudis Epistulae, ed. M. Treu 
(Breslau, 1890), 81-85. | 

* A.M.M. Talbot, The Correspondence of Athanasius I, Patriarch of Constantinople (Washington, D.C., 
1975), 26-27; also Janin, Géographie, I, iii, 534-35. ’ 

% Underwood, “Deisis Mosaic,” 254-60; idem, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 284 ff; idem, Kariye Djami, I, 
45-48. 

at. 8; Runciman, “The Ladies of the Mongols,” Eis mnémén K. Amantou (Athens, 1960), 46-53, is in- 
conclusive as to the identification of this figure; but see Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 23 note 25. _ 

* For the Theotokos Panagiotissa, see Janin, Géographie, I, iii, 213-14; also Van Millingen, Byzantine 


- Churches, 277-78; Miller-Wiener, Bildlexikon, 204—5. For the donation by Maria of a Gospel book to the 


Chora, see Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 286-87 note 50; and Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 
23 note 25. An account survives of the Orthodox church she had constructed at Ba Agré in northern Iraq 
while at the Mongol court; the painters and perhaps the builders were from Constantinople; see J. M. Fiey, 
Assyrie chrétienne (Beirut, 1965), I, 433-34. My thanks to B. G. Lippard for this reference. : 

*” C. Mango, The Brazen House (Copenhagen, 1959), 138 ff, calls it a mosaic of the “ktétoric class. See 
also Wendel, “Planudea,” 406~10; and Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 27 note 61: one of Metochites 
sons may have married one of Maria's daughters. 
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sarily the result of the Latin Occupation; the capital had been stricken by a series of 
disasters in the early Palaeologan period that may have taken their toll on the monastery, 
including the great earthquake of 1296 and the rioting by the Catalan Company in 
1302.'° 

Although an era of rapid political decline, the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries saw a period of great intellectual activity in Byzantium, with a flowering of the 
arts, letters, and natural sciences.'®! One of the leading proponents of this so-called last 
Byzantine Renaissance was Theodore Metochites (1270—1332).'" As a young man he 
had shown such promise of scholarship that he was brought to the attention of Andron- 
‘cus IL and was taken into the service of the emperor in 1290 or shortly thereafter. 
Metochites could claim to have been elevated on his own abilities: his father was an 
infamous heretic—a /atinophron who refused to recant—and a state prisoner, banished 
from the capital.!°° Theodore advanced rapidly in position and spent most of his adult 
life as a statesman in the service of Andronicus II; he served in a variety of capacities— 
logothete (controller), ambassador, prime minister—and, in 1321, he was elevated to 
grand logothete. By 1315 he was considered the richest and most powerful man in the 
empire after the emperor.’ 

Metochites had a private palace within view of the Chora. This no longer survives, 
but its owner left a vivid description of it.!°° Overly ambitious, perhaps to compensate 
for his insecure heritage, Metochites amassed great wealth and sought ever greater au- 
thority in the government. He allied himself as best he could with the imperial family: 
his daughter was married to John Palaeologus, the emperor's nephew and later Caesar; 
and two of Metochites’ sons may have been married to lesser members of the family.'° 

According to Metochites, it was the emperor who suggested that he undertake a 
restoration of the Chora; it would follow that Andronicus II also appointed Metochites 
its kigtor.°7 The monastery had been under the protection and administration of the 
imperial family, as a vasiliké moné. But it appears that even before the restoration, Me- 
tochites had been a benefactor.’ The first nonimperial ktétor of a vasilzké moné, he may 
have considered this yet another honor and privilege, adding to his prestige and further 
strengthening his association with the imperial family. 

The date of his appointment as kéétor is not documented, nor is the beginning date 
of his restoration work at the Chora. According to I. Sevéenko, Metochites would not 

109 J. Diick, “Die Erdbeben von Konstantinopel,” Die Erdbebenwarte, 3 (1903-4), 134, A. Lowe, The 
Catalan Vengeance (Boston, 1972), 22-23. For a general discussion of the period, see D. M. Nicol, The Last 
Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453 (London, 1972). 

101 §. Runciman, The Last Byzantine Renaissance (Cambridge, 1970); H. Hunger, “Von Wissenschaft 
und Kunst der frithen Palaologenzeit,” JOBG 8 (1959), 123~55. 

12 See Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 19-55, for a portrait of the man; see also H. G, Beck, 
Theodoros Metochites: Die Krise des byzantinischen Welthildes im 14. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1952). 

108 Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 25-27, 53. 
ae According to Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, VII, 11; van Dieten, Rhomaische Geschichte, 

105 R. Guilland, “Le palais de Théodore Metochite,” Revue des études grecques 35 (1922), 82-95. 

6 Sevtenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 27 and note 61. 

9 Ibid., 29 and note 76. 


% Ibid., 28-29 and notes 75-76; the imperial status of the monastery was deduced by Wendel, 
“Planudea,” 407. 
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have been in a financial position to accept such an appoi r 
16 would be a more likely date. '“ Nieohonn eee fan tae = ae 

pee ss at the “reno- 
vation of the monastery as regards its interior decoration” was recently completed.!!° 
The several surviving monograms and inscriptions in the building give Metochites’ title 
as logothete rather than grand logothete, confirming a date prior to 1321.'"! 

This period would correspond with the apogee of Metochites’ fortune. Shortly 
thereafter, the civil war that erupted between Andronicus II and his grandson, Andron- 
icus III, undermined Metochites’ political authority. Finally, when Andronicus III 
seized power in 1328, Metochites, who had sided with the old emperor, was unceremon- 
iously deposed. His possessions were confiscated, his palace destroyed, and he himself — 
near sixty and in poor health—-was banished to poverty in Didymoteichos in Thrace.!!2 
After two bleak years of exile and many pathetic entreaties, he was allowed to return to 
the Chora, where he died in 1332, having on his deathbed assumed monastic garb as 
the monk Theoleptos.' 

In two poems, dedicated to Christ and the Virgin respectively, Metochites includes 
several statements concerning work at the Chora; these accord with the results of arche- 
ological investigation.''* From these we learn that demolition and reconstruction work 
was quickly done; he implies that little construction was required in the nave, but that 
the lateral annexes and the two narthexes were built by him. Metochites says nothing of 
the form or function of these annexes. He also tells of providing marble floors and wall 
coverings; the context suggests that he was responsible for the naos revetments as well | 
as those in the narthexes.'!® He mentions only in passing the mosaics, on which the 
present fame of the church rests, as well as holy vessels, silken vestments, and the library 
that he donated, the last being the source of great pride to the man of letters.""° 

Only the cruciform naos of the Comnenian edifice was left standing in Metochites’ 
rebuilding (Fig. 12). It had not fared well: its dome had either collapsed or required 
replacement, as did the pastophoria and the narthex. The layout of the bema and the 
position of its furnishings—altar, ciborium, and templon screen—appear to have fol- 
lowed the twelfth-century plan. The major changes in this area were in regard to the 


109 Sevtenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 90-91. The often repeated date of 1303, said to appear in 
Arabic numerals in the mosaic of the Marriage at Cana (6811 =a.p.1302/3), is a misinterpretation first 
presented by F. I. Shmit in a note in BZ 19 (1910), 241—42; repeated by Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 
300; and Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 469-71; but see Underwood, Kartye Djami, 
I, 16, for clarification. . 

10 Gregoras, VIII, 5, 1; van Dieten, trans., Rhomaische Geschichte, I, 32. 

"1! For the monograms of the dome cornice, see Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 37; for those on 
the exterior of the building, see Figs. 127, 131, and 132 of the present study. 

"2 Sevtenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 30-37. 

"3 Thid., 37; also idem, Etudes sur la polémique entre Théodore Metachite et Nicéphore Choumnos (Brussels, 
1962), 8 note 2. 

"4 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 17; Dichtungen des Gross-Logotheten Theodoros Metochites, ed. M. ‘Treu 
(Potsdam, 1895), 28-31, 42. 

M8 As above, note 114. 

"6 See, for example, Metochites' letter to the monks of the Chora, Logos 15, Sevéenko, “Theodore 
Metochites,” 57-84, esp. 80 ff. For the library of the Chora, see idem, “Observations sur les recueils des 
discours et des poémes de Th. Metochites et sur la bibliothéque de Chora a Constantinople,” Scriptorium 5 
(1951), 279-88. 
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access of the naos, indicative of the changing functions of the flanking chambers. The 
second entrance from the narthex may have been added at this time, while other pas- 
sages were either decreased in size or suppressed. The door to the diaconicon was 
blocked, covered by marble revetment, and replaced by a small niche. The large, arched 
opening in the south wall, which had led to the lateral chapel, was decreased in size; the 
area formed by the arch was filled by a narrow passage and a tiny oratory which had a 
window opening onto the naos. On the north wall, a small window was inserted above 
the cornice, opening from the upper north annex. 

The pastophoria were also replaced by Metochites. The north chapel appears to 
have retained the function of prothesis, accessible from the bema and from the north 
annex, while the south chapel, accessible only from the parecclesion, may have become 
an independent chapel. The twin-domed narthex was built probably following the form 
of its twelfth-century predecessor. A two-storied annex was added to the north side of 
the building, and a large, domed funeral chapel on the south. Across the west facade, 
an arcaded exonarthex was constructed, which included a belfry on the southwest cor- 
ner. A flying buttress was added to the main apse to provide additional support on the 
unstable terrain. These additions have proved to be the result of a single building cam- 
paign, with construction probably proceeding from east to west, beginning with the 
pastophoria and culminating with the exonarthex. 

The construction technique employed in Metochites’ additions is characteristically 
Palaeologan, and is similar throughout the building. It consists of alternating bands of 
brick and stone set with pink mortar. The normal pattern of repetition is four courses 
of brick, measuring ca. 42—46 cm, to four of stone, measuring 64—68 cm. The length 
of the brick varies, measuring up to ca. 35 cm. The bricks are laid close together, but 
with thick mortar beds: the bricks measure 4—5 cm thick, while the mortar beds mea- 
sure 5—7 cm thick. The interior surfaces, originally covered by revetments or plaster, 
have been left rough, with the mortar troweled downward, partially covering the brick. 
The stones are large and irregular. A much more regular effect is achieved on the 
exterior, with flush pointing and squared stonework. There are occasional variations in 
the proportions of brick to stone. In the prothesis and north annex, an alternating 
pattern of three courses of brick to four of stone is employed. In the drum of the naos 
dome, seven or eight courses of brick alternate with a single stone course. 

As it survives today, Theodore Metochites’ building will be analyzed below, in Chap- 
ter 2. In the final chapter, the composition, individual components, structure, construc- 
tion, and decorative features will be examined in relationship to the Late Byzantine 
architecture of Constantinople and other important centers of the period. 


———— 
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CHAPTER 2 


An Analysis of the Existing Building 


Additions and changes, begun within a few years of Metochites’ initial construction, 
have altered the appearance of the Kariye Camii. The west arcade of the exonarthex 
was Closed off by tomb arcosolia shortly after the building was completed. Columns and 
arches were added in the southwest bay of the exonarthex, necessitated by the weight 
of the belfry. With the transformation of the building into a mosque, ca. 1495-1511, a 
mihrab was added and parts of the interior decoration were obscured or destroyed. _ 
Furthermore, the Byzantine belfry was removed and replaced by a minaret. New portals 
were added, and others blocked, reflecting the change of usage. Over the years, the 
building sustained serious structural damage as a result of the unstable, sloping site, 
compounded by frequent earthquakes. The upper portion of the main dome collapsed, | 
probably in the eighteenth century, and three of the smaller domes were fractured. The 


_ east end of the building also suffered considerable damage. Numerous windows and | 


other openings were blocked over the course of time in order to strengthen the walls. 

The reconstruction of 1875-76 accounted for a significant change in the appear- 
ance of the edifice. To facilitate the application of new lead roofing, large quantities of 
rubble were dumped onto the building in order to bring the undulating, Byzantine 
roofline up to level. The distinctive dogtooth cornices of the eaves were removed at this 
time. The minor domes also suffered from similar alterations. The rather stagnant and 
lifeless impression of the building from the west is primarily the result of this modern 
“improvement” (Figs. 2, 40). : 

In a more positive vein, a systematic and comprehensive restoration was under- 
taken by the Byzantine Institute of America as an outgrowth of their work on the mo- 
saics and frescoes, 1947—58.'! Extraneous additions were removed, blocked windows and 
portals reopened, vaults and wall surfaces were cleaned and consolidated. Structural 
damage was repaired, and missing or deteriorated masonry and glazing were replaced. 
To secure the structure, the original system of tie beams was replaced throughout the 
building by metal tie rods set in concrete, assuring the present stability of the edifice. 
More than a decade of work allowed for the uncovering and examination of original 
surfaces, limited archeological investigations, and a summary architectural survey of the 


\ The work was chronicled in a series of annual reports in Dumbarton Oaks Papers: P. A. Underwood, 
DOP 9-10 (1956), 255-88, 291-300; idem, DOP 11 (1957), 175-220; idem, DOP 12 (1958), 237-65, 269— 
87; idem, DOP 13 (1959), 187-212, 215-28; P. A. Underwood and L. J. Majewski, DOP 14 (1960), 205-19; 
Oates, “Report”; and Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 3-16. 
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building. These provided much of the information on which the present analysis is 
based. 

The various components of the building will be considered here on an individual 
basis, beginning with an analysis of the interior spaces. Subsequently, the exterior sur- 
faces of the building will be examined. The plan, the structure, and decorative elements 
will be analyzed, noting where additions, alterations, or restorations have occurred.’ 
The examination of the interior will proceed in general terms from east to west, follow- 
ing what is probably close to the order of construction. This will be followed by a dis- 
cussion of the individual facades, the roof, and the domes. 


Interior 


1. Naos and Bema (Figs. 59-65) 


The cruciform naos of the Kariye Camii measures 14.92 m in length, from the sill of 
the western entrance to the end of the apse, and 9.88 m maximum width at the full 
extent of the crossarms (Fig. 9). The maximum dimensions were determined by the 
rising walls of the eleventh-century building. Altered in the twelfth century, the corner 
piers were inserted into the large, central square to support a broad dome, 7.45 m in 
diameter. The naos opens to the east into a deep bema, extended by an extra bay that 
steps in slightly to a wide apse (Fig. 50). With little connection to the ancillary spaces 
and no internal supports, the naos appears as a monumental, unified space. 

The main entrance to the naos is from the west, through a large, central portal 
(Fig. 51). A smaller entrance lies to the north, without a counterpart to the south. An- 
other portal, offset in the south wall, connects to passageway B, leading to the pareccle- 
sion, and a smaller, arched portal in the bema provides access to the prothesis. Imme- 
diately above the cornice, a small, internal window opens from the upper north annex. 
Another internal window has been reconstructed in the south wall, connecting with a 
small oratory. 

The naos is well illuminated by natural lighting, provided by the numerous win- 
dows. A broad, tripartite, mullioned window opens to the east from the apse (Fig. 50). 
The west and south lunettes contain high-shouldered, tripartite windows, and the drum 
of the dome contains another sixteen windows of moderate size (Figs. 54-57). The total 
effect is a spacious, light-filled interior, and the spaciousness is enhanced by the har- 
monious proportions of the plan and elevation. 


2 The published information has been supplemented by the following unpublished material: C. 
Mango, excavation notes (1954); G. Forsyth, Jr., excavation notes (1957); D. Oates, excavation notes (1958); 
E. Hawkins, correspondence; Dumbarton Oaks Photograph Collection, excavation photographs (2 vols.); 
Dumbarton Oaks Archives, architectural survey drawings (ca., 1956-62) executed for the Byzantine Insti- 
tute. The archeological work and repairs undertaken since 1947 have been summarized in R. Ousterhout, 
The Architecture of the Kariye Camii in Istanbul, diss. (University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1982), 
appendix I, 197-213. 

$ Diameter given is directly below dome cornice; above the cornice, the dome measures Ca. 7.90 m 
at its broadest, if one includes the scallops. 
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Although the form of the naos dates from the twelfth century, the majority of its 
decorative elements are from the early fourteenth century. With the exception of the 
mosaics above the main cornice, which have been almost totally lost, the architectural 
ornament, by and large, has survived. Below the string course, which dates from the 
twelfth century, the Palaeologan surface coverings are almost completely intact. The 
pavement, skirting, revetment, as well as some sculpture and mosaics are preserved, and 
these features give a good indication of how the interior would have appeared in the 
fourteenth century. It must have been quite opulent; all elements that were not in them- 
selves decorative were decorated. In addition to the extensive mosaics which covered all 
unrevetted surfaces, the dome cornice and much of the sculptural decoration were 
painted. 

In most parts of the building, the examination was restricted by the amount of 
surface covering that survived. Full-scale archeological work was limited to the bema, 
where the original flooring had disappeared. Limited investigations were carried out 
elsewhere in the naos in the course of repairs and in the few areas where the revetment 
could be removed without damage. 

(a) Flooring. Much of the fourteenth-century flooring survives. As Metochites’ writ- 
ings suggest, this was surely his work (Fig. 63).* The marble panels are set in a bed of 
hard mortar, deep pink in color, which corresponds to the Palaeologan construction 
elsewhere in the building. The materials and patterning are simple and compare fa- 
vorably with the fourteenth-century esonarthex floor. The central area of the naos is 
paved by two rows of mirrored panels of veined, Proconnesian marble framed by a 
verde antico border. Each of the crossarms contains a central square flanked by rectan- 
gles of verde antico framed in rosso antico. The patterns of the central squares differ, 
but all have an outer border of rosso antico. The south square is formed by a fragment 
of opus sectile inlay in a pattern of interlocking circles, with most of the inlay now 
missing. The north and west squares are missing or have been replaced. The east 
square has a central porphyry panel surrounded by thin borders of various colors of 
stone. This would have been directly in front of the main door of the templon screen 
and is directly above two tombs located beneath the floor. 

The floor of the bema is entirely modern replacement. During the excavations in 
this area, the mortar bed was uncovered, into which the footings of the iconostasis has 
been set as well as a fragment of the green marble stylobate still in situ; these formed a 
step up to the slightly raised floor of the bema.” The apse excavations also exposed the 
foundations for the altar ciborium and perhaps for the altar table (Fig. 59). 

(b) Skirting and revetment. The skirting is of a gray marble, simply articulated by 
horizontal grooves (Fig. 155, no. 4, center). It rises about 30 cm above the floor, provid- 


‘ For Metochites’ contribution to the decoration, see Underwood, Karvye Djami, 1, 17 and note 54; 
for the text of Metochites’ poem in which this is discussed, see Treu, ed., Dichtungen, 28. 


5 Oates, “Report,” 225 note 2. ; : 1 h 
6 A similar panel was found in the floor of the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos; sce Mathews. 


Byzantine Churches, pl. 36-34. The patterning of the floors of the south church at the Pantokrator and H. 
ldannés at the Studion are also similar; see Mathews, pls. 10-25, 15-15. 
7 Oates, “Report,” 228. 
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ing a level base for the revetment above. The skirting is overlapped by the floor panels 
and consequently must have been put into position before the flooring was laid. The 
level maintained by the skirting is constant; where the bema floor steps up lightly from 
the level of the naos floor, the skirting continues with considerably less of its surface 
exposed. 

The date of the skirting has been debated. Oates believed it to be from the twelfth 
century, noting that it rested on a footing of masonry which he dated to the twelfth 
century. Fragments of skirting as well as bullnose and bead-and-reel moldings were 
found in the debris associated with the footing, and occasionally the mortar of the foot- 
ing overlapped the lower portion of the skirting. The date of the skirting is conse- 
quently dependent on the date of the footing. However, E. Hawkins observed in the 
excavations of the prothesis doorway that the footing—or at least the upper packing of 
broken brick, arranged to bring the tops of the skirting marbles level—had no struc- 
tural relation with the twelfth-century foundation masonry (Fig. 60).° Thus Oates’ dat- 
ing for the footing may be called into question. 

An examination of the skirting and its position in the naos suggests instead a 
fourteenth-century date. Furthermore, much of the wall area now lined with skirting 
would have been open in the twelfth century: a doorway to the diaconicon, a large, 
arched opening in the south naos wall, and a niche in the apse, all blocked in the four- 
teenth century, are lined with skirting with the same detailing maintained throughout 
(Fig. 50). As we shall see, the twelfth-century church may not have been revetted; in this 
case, skirting would have been unnecessary before the fourteenth century. - 

The revetments follow a similar system of arrangement on all wall surfaces of the 
naos and bema and are organized into two zones (Figs. 50-53). The dado zone rises 
between 1.48 and 1.58 m above the floor and consists of repeat patterns of Proconne- 
sian marble in panels of varying widths, separated by vertical bands of verde antico or 
rosso antico. The dado is topped by two bands of verde antico and rosso antico, set off 
by bullnose moldings. The larger, upper zone consists of sets of matched panels of 
Proconnesian marble, bianco e nero antico, and cipollino rosso, set off against a back- 
ground of pavonazzetto. The western piers include panels of honey-colored onyx. 
There is a great variety of color and pattern to the panels which are set off alternately 
by bullnose and egg-and-dart moldings. Above the panels are two additional vertical 
bands of rosso antico and verde antico, as well as an inlaid, geometrically patterned 
frieze at the top, which is sloped back to fit under the twelfth-century cornice, posi- 
tioned approximately 6.0 m above floor level (Fig. 62). An attempt has been made to 
arrange the patterns symmetrically; the north and south walls are almost mirror images 
of each other. The revetments of the bema have unfortunately been rearranged and 
are no longer in the proper order." 


® Ibid.; however, if the revetments were completely set before the floor was laid, as seems to have 
been the case, the fragments could also be from the 14th century. 
* Verbal information from E, Hawkins. 

; '0 ‘These may have been rearranged during the 1929-30 restoration, exposing the niche at the same 
time. For a view of the apse before the shuffling of the marbles, see Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, 11, pl. 77. 
According to Hawkins, the mistake was compounded in 1949-50 when misdirected workmen cemented 
the loose marble onto the face of the masonry. Identification of marbles was based on a comparison with 
those at H. Sophia; see E. H. Swift, Hagia Sophia (New York, 1940), 73~75. 
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A close examination of the marbles indicates that the sources of many of the repeat 
patterns were columns or segments of columns. These were sliced lengthwise to form 
panels which repeat the same design but vary in width, determined by the section of the 
column.'' The central panels of the dado zone of the north wall, for example, vary 
between 22 and 42 cm in width, with the widest panels placed at the middle of the 
repeating pattern (Fig. 52). The same variation in measurement is seen in the eso- 
narthex revetments. 

The recent examination of the building left open the question of the date of the 
naos revetments. Either these survived from the twelfth century or were the addition of 
Metochites in the fourteenth. Textual evidence supports the latter; one of Metochites’ 
poems implies that the marbles of the floors and walls were provided by him. If origi- 
nally from the earlier building, the revetment was at least partially replaced in the four- 
teenth century when certain wall openings were suppressed.” | : 

The revetment is not set flush with the walls, which slant outward as they rise. The 
marble panels have been set at a slightly different angle, although not completely verti- 
cal, as is evident in each corner (Figs. 50—53). This discrepancy was interpreted by 
Underwood as meant to visually compensate for the outward lean of the naos walls." 
The difference in angle between wall and revetment required an extra band at the top 
which slopes backward in order to underlap the twelfth-century marble cornice, which 
would have been otherwise hidden by the revetment. In Byzantine practice, revetment 
panels were never set flush against the masonry surface; an air space between the two 
was necessary to compensate for variations in the two surfaces (see, for example, Fig. 
112). But this does not totally explain why the slope of the walls and the angle of the 
revetment do not coincide; nor do they account for the awkward angling back of the 
upper borders of the revetment. Even if the revetment had been laid at the same angle 
as the wall, the Comnenian cornice would still have been too shallow to have topped 
revetment. For this reason, it may be suggested that the twelfth-century naos was in- 
stead decorated with painted plaster below the cornice."* 

Other evidence supports this hypothesis. The reveals of the doorway to the diacon- 
icon were frescoed in the twelfth century, and the doorway itself blocked in the four- 
teenth century (Fig. 70).'® The twelfth-century church also had a large arch in the south 
wall, opening to a smaller chapel. Now hidden behind revetment in the naos, the arch 
is visible in the spaces between the naos and the parecclesion (Figs. 102-103). The cov- 
ering of nicked plaster still survives in the soffit, the first rendering for mosaic. A niche 
in the twelfth-century apse, now exposed, was concealed behind the fourteenth-century 
revetment, but was undoubtedly uncovered originally (Fig. 50). No trace of its decora- 
tion survives, but it was probably plastered and painted; there is no indication of fixing 
pins for revetment. All of this suggests that the twelfth-century naos may not have been 


1! Where the revetment could be measured, it is 2-3 cm thick. . 

2 As above, note 4; also Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 18; Oates, “Report, ra 

'3 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 18; II, pl. 5. See also Hjort, “Sculpture, 236 a fig. ee frets 

4 As suggested by E. Hawkins; see Hjort, “Sculpture,” 236. Large quantities 0 jon : plas : ok 
covered in the bema excavations, may be from the wall covering of the Phase LIV naos. The pes ee 
at Pherrai, built by the same founder as the 12th-century Kariye, was bississea ae oe vi 5 ° 
cornice; in addition, its naos walls exhibit a similar outward lean. See Sinos, Klosterkirche, pis. 4-5. 


'® Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 266; HI, pl. 529. 
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revetted and that the present revetment is entirely the product of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. . 
(c) West wall (Figs. 51, 54). The marble revetment of the west wall survives to the 


cornice level. Both doors are framed in Proconnesian marble, and the main portal is _ 


topped by a reused, sixth-century lintel. Directly above this is the mosaic of the Koime- 
sis, the only narrative composition to survive in the naos. The mosaic had been plastered 
over and painted to resemble marble, but was uncovered in 1929.'® 

The small portal to the north side has no southern counterpart, and this is probably 
not the original position of the opening. Removal of the marbles on the south reveal of 
the portal showed the eleventh-century wall to have been hacked back at that point."” 
The eleventh-century church had side entrances to the naos that were closer to 
the lateral walls, but were blocked by the insertion of the corner piers in the twelfth cen- 
tury (Figs. 11, 12). The north portal is presumed to have been added at that time, al- 
though there is no evidence for a southern counterpart after the eleventh century."* 
The asymmetry of the entrances may then date from the twelfth century. The reveals 
of the north portal are covered by “false door” panels of marble, spolia from the 
sixth century.'° During the restoration the revetment of the southwest pier was re- 
moved. It was not bonded with the naos wall and was constructed of Phase IV recessed 
brick (Fig. 64). 

The lunette area above the cornice is primarily twelfth-century construction (Fig. 
54). The recessed brick includes three single bands of stone alternating with single 
courses of brick at mid level. The lower portion of the lunette window was blocked in 
the fourteenth century. Its mullions are more than half embedded in rubble fill. The 
window is the high-shouldered type with stilted arches. This does not appear to have 
been its original form; the upper portions of the central arch and the half arches on the 
sides have been rebuilt in fourteenth-century masonry. This is also true of the upper 
section of the western barrel vault, and the pendentives above it have also been rebuilt. 
This section was probably damaged with the collapse of the twelfth-century dome and 
required reconstruction in the early fourteenth century. The wood of both the upper 
and lower tie beams surviving in the mullions has proved to be Palaeologan; therefore 
the window must have been reconstructed from at least the stump of the mullion up- 
wards.” The marble mullions of both the west and south lunette windows had been 
encased in Turkish masonry which diminished the size of the hghts; this extraneous 
material was removed in 1956, in the course of considerable repair work by the Byzan- 


a For the lintel, see Hjort, “Sculpture,” 224-25 and fig. 24. For the discovery of the mosaic, see del 
Medico, “La mosaique de la Kotmésis,” 123-41; for the wall before the discovery of the mosaic, see Shmit, 
Kakhrie-dzhami, 11, pl. 78. 


'’ Dumbarton Oaks photograph H56.465; the wall was thickened on the west side in the 14th century, 
as was observed when the south panel was removed in 1959. 


'* Oates, “Report,” 226-28; the investigation in the area of the Deesis mosaic in the esonarthex in- 
dicated the original position of the south door, 

’ For a discussion of the false door panels, see Hjort, “Sculpture,” 207-23 and pls. B, 1, 2. 

* Information concerning the date of the beams courtesy of C. L. Striker. The window measures 


3.94 m across by 2.36 m high (central light), rising 3.98 m above the cornice, while the fill rises ca. 0.62 m 
above the cornice. 
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tine Institute of America.?! Painted impost capitals and portions of the soffit mosaics 
survive in the west window.” 

(d) South wall (Figs. 53-55). The marble revetment of the south wall consists of 
five framed panels set against the pavonazzetto background in the upper section. The 
lower section of the wall is somewhat irregular, including a door and an internal win- 
dow, both off-center and at different heights. Much of the lower, east section of the 
revetment was replaced by the Byzantine Institute of America. In the Turkish conver- 
sion of the building, a second passageway had been broken through the wall and 
through the small oratory to connect with the parecclesion; a marble door frame of 
unknown origin had been set in the naos opening, surrounded by painted plaster imi- 
tating revetment.” 

When this area was examined, a fragment of an arch was discovered in the surviv- 
ing fourteenth-century masonry; a small window was reconstructed on this basis, open- 
ing from the oratory into the naos.* The modern frame was modeled after the window 
in the upper north wall. Eleventh- and twelfth-century masonry was also visible behind 
the revetment, indicating that there was a large opening on this side of the naos in both 
Comnenian building phases (Fig. 65).”° - 

Above the string course, the construction is primarily twelfth-century, similar to the 
west lunette (Fig. 54). In the masonry coursing and the mullion capitals of the window, 
there is a slight rise from east to west. The lower portion of the window was blocked in 
the fourteenth century, and, in Turkish times, the mullions were encased in masonry 
and the level of the sill was raised with rubble fill. Both were removed in 1956, and the 
Palaeologan fill was cut down slightly, exposing the window mullions.”* These had been 


fractured in the lower portions, and two mock bases of concrete were constructed as a 


safety measure. The twelfth-century construction survives to the crown of the sin and 
the upper portion of the window is in its original form, with the crowns of the lig a at 
the same height. Decorative mosaics survive in the soffits of all three arches, = a 
fragment of ornamental mosaic from the twelfth century was uncovered in the ower 
west reveal, concealed under the Palaeologan fill—proof that the upper portion of 
the Comnenian church was also decorated with mosaic.”” The impost capitals mee re- 
painted in the fourteenth century with the monograms of Metochites (Fig. a she 
(e) North wall (Fig. 52). The marble revetment of the north wall Is eae 
arrangement to the south wall, but without the openings. The major portion of the 


2! Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 270. 
= tbid. 270 and fig. 2; Underwood, Kariye Djami, II. pl. 8. The pattern of the capitals may have been 


i hurch 

retained from the 12th-century decoration and compares or with the capitals from the south chu 
at the Pantokrator; see Mathews, Byzantine Churches, pi. 10-22. ; . 9. The area 

*° This is visible in older illustrations; see, for example, Shmit, ce II, pl. 79. The 
between the door and the southeast pier is replacement as high as the ae e oe 

#4 Information from Hawkins, who instigated and directed the reconstru : 

23 Oates, “Report,” 226-28. b 

36 Undecwend “Noles DOP 12 (1958), 270 and figs. 1-2. The window measures 3.84 m across by 
2.80 m high, rising 4.04 m above the cornice, 

7 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 18; according to Hawkins, 
chalk-like than the 14th-century plaster. 

% Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), fig. 2. 


the plaster setting bed was more dense and 
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dado is formed by a single repeat pattern.*” The upper section of revetment repeats the 
pattern of the opposite wall. The wall surface behind the revetment has not been ex- 
amined. 

The upper portion of the wall is primarily twelfth-century recessed brick with oc- 
casional stone bands. The lower portion of the tripartite window was blocked, but to a 
much higher level because of the two-story annex behind the wall. The upper portions 
of the lights, of equal height, were blocked at a later date, probably in the nineteenth 
century when the annex roof was altered. The plastered fill is slightly recessed from the 
wall surface. In the lower portion of the original central light, a window to the upper 
annex chamber has been included. Awkwardly set, off-center and at a slight angle, the 
window appears to have been an afterthought. The masonry around the window had 
been broken and replaced in the same technique as the rest of the fill. It is most likely 
that an alteration occurred in the course of construction. The capitals of the original 
mullions were uncovered in the repairs of this area, and they bore traces of their origi- 
nal paint (Fig. 58).*° 

(f) Bema and east wall (Figs. 50, 59, 60). The apse measures 5.51 m across, main- 
taining the open, spacious character of the naos. An extra bay, trapezoidal in plan, 
connects the apse and the cruciform naos. The flanking piers are decorated with 
framed mosaic icons of Christ and the Virgin; traces of the marble frames still survive.*! 
At the setback to the apse the stylobate of the iconostasis was discovered, and, just below 
the upper bands of revetment at this point, Forsyth observed notches that were un- 


_ doubtedly related to the upper architrave of the templon screen.*? On the north and 


south faces where the iconostasis met the wall, the marbles had been replaced, while on 
the west faces of the corners there was a “bite” where the architrave overlapped the 
revetment; this had been patched by the Turks.** In the center of the bema, the foun- 
dations for the altar canopy and possibly those of the altar table were excavated; thus, 


in a most general sense, the appearance of the bema with its furnishings can be recon- 
structed. | 


On the south pier, the arch of an elaborate, sculpted frame survives. The entire 
piece appears to have been reattached at a later date, but this was most certainly its 
original position.** Corbeled double columns apparently originally flanked the icons. 


* ‘The panels measure in width from west to east: 24, 26, 29.5, 34, 40, 41, 42, 40.5, 37.5, 32, 25.5, 
22 cm; these are ca. 2.5 cm thick. A small square hole at the top of one of the dado panels is probably 
original, but its purpose is unknown: it measures 36 cm by 35 cm, by 21 cm deep. 

* Dumbarton Oaks photographs H56.262—.264; the faint designs are similar to the mullion capitals 
of the west lunette and to painted capitals from the south church at the Pantokrator; see Mathews, Byzantine 
Churches, pl. 10-22. My thanks to Hawkins for information on the excavations in this area and their signif- 
icance. — 

*! Pulgher, Anciennes églises, pl. 23, shows the frame of the south icon more or less intact; see also H. 
Belting, “Konstantinopol’skaia Kapitel’ v Leningrade. Rel’efnaia Plastika Pozdnevizatiiskoto Perioda v 
Kakhrie Dzhami,” Vizantiza, Tuzhnye Slaviane i Drevniaia Rus’, Zapadnaia Evropa, Festschrift V. N. Lazarev 
(Moscow, 1973), 136-55; Hjort, “Sculpture,” 225 ff. 

* Information from G. Forsyth, excavation notes (1957); also Oates, “Report,” 228, While the tem- 
= mosaics were probably related to the decoration of the iconostasis, the latter was stepped back from 
the piers. 

** Forsyth, excavation notes. The cuttings were ca. 3.75-3.80 m above floor level. 

** Belting, “Konstantinopol’skaia Kapitel’,” 136-55. 
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The canopy has disappeared on the north side, but undoubtedly there was one similar. 
During the restorations it was possible to examine the masonry of this pier, since the 
marble revetment was missing and the mosaic was damaged. Like the southwest pier, it 
was not bonded with the naos wall, and was constructed of recessed brick with irregular 
stone bands, all of a very crude nature; similarly it was determined to date from Phase 
IV. The revetment was replaced around the icon, and the missing areas of mosaic were 
filled in with plaster. ere 

On the north side of the bema, a small portal leads to the prothesis. It is framed i 
marble, including its arched top. Opposite, on the south side of the bema, an arched 
niche is set into the wall. The twelfth-century opening to the diaconicon is directly be- 
hind this, but it was blocked in the fourteenth-century construction. The niche is 
framed by marbles in alternating colors. ‘To the east of the prothesis entrance, originally 
behind the Palaeologan revetment, is an arched niche in the twelfth-century apse wall, 
very similar to those that articulate the exterior. The position counters the thickness of 
the wall, and there is probably a symmetrically positioned niche on the opposite side of 
the apse, still concealed behind the revetment.** On the south side of the apse is the 
Turkish mihrab. . | 

The marble revetments of the bema, now rearranged, originally followed a pattern 
similar to the walls of the naos. Additional decoration is provided by four champlevé 
relief panels, positioned in the spandrels of the apse window (Fig. 61). These ed 
slightly in pattern and size, and are somewhat awkwardly set. In fact, el oe 
reused pieces: H. Buchwald dates them to the twelfth century, assuming t ee ey be 
longed to the Phase IV decorative program.” The inlaid frieze which forms the Hee 
border contains a cross design on the main axis (Fig. 62). - 


The tripartite mullioned window of the apse is topped by arches of the same height 


(Fig. 50). The reveals do not follow the curve of the apse but are cut straight through 
it, with the reveals and the mullions set almost parallel. The interior reveals were Origi- 
nally sheathed in marble, but part of the covering has disappeared. The saan ea 
of the reveals survives, but has been drilled with holes to supporta grille (Fig. 137). : : 
excavators noted a double thickness to the brickwork of the north jie but conclu e 
that this was merely the joint of the interior and exterior wall facing. 


(g) Vaulting (Figs. 54-57). At the level of the string course, approximately 6.0 m 


above the floor, four short barrel vaults spring from the corner piers of the naos, es 
to approximately 10.35 m above floor level. Except for the crown 2 2 pleas eh 
these are almost entirely of recessed brick construction from the twe . o ie 
tangular holes appear at the base of each arch, indicating the mea eae ih: — 
system of tie beams, now replaced by metal tie rods. At the entrance : 


an “Le oly | | ore 
35 As the niche is taller than the sill of the apse window, It does not sie _ a oat ia m 
than the two niches. The conch of the exposed niche is formed by bricks a eae es Venice,” JOBG 
% H. Buchwald, “The Carved Stone Ornament of the High Middle A av & er saat byzantins 
13 (1964), 160-61. For a Palaeologan date and numerous ae (1976) 36-44. 
remplis de pate colorée des XIII* et XIV* siécles” (in Serbian), Zograf 7 ( ij 3 56 m wide at the sill; it is 
37 Information from Hawkins. The window measures 3.10 m tall and 9. 


approximately 10 cm wider at the top. 
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beams reinforced the arch at two levels. The pendentives that join the arches and the 
dome cornice are similar in construction in their lower portions, but are Palaeologan in 
the upper areas. A ceramic pipe or jug was inserted toward the bottom of each and was 
probably exposed in the original decoration.** 

The marble cornice of the dome was originally gessoed and painted with a rinceau 
motif, traces of which survive (Fig. 54). Carved bosses at the cardinal points contain the 
monograms of Metochites, indicating that this was his work.*? Above the cornice, posi- 
tioned approximately 11.52 m off the floor, the dome rises another 6.40 m to its crown. 
The drum and the beginning of the curvature of the vault are Byzantine masonry (Fig. 
57). The sixteen gored segments of the drum are pierced by tall windows. The drum 
was reinforced with internal wooden chains, and the stubs of tie beams are exposed at 
two levels in the window reveals. The upper section of the dome is a Turkish replace- 
ment of wood and plaster, but evidently follows the curve of the Palaeologan dome. 

The vaulting of the bema dates from the twelfth century (Fig. 50). It is constructed 
of bricks, laid in radial courses. The conch is pierced by two ceramic jugs, similar to the 
pendentives. On the south side, a long crack runs through the conch. It has been re- 
paired and is not immediately evident, but is part of a major structural flaw in the 
eastern portion of the building. 


2. Pastophoria 


The two small, domed chapels flanking the bema were both constructed in the four- 
teenth century, probably along the lines of the older, twelfth-century pastophoria (Figs. 
6, 24). The entrance to the south chapel was blocked in the fourteenth century, and the 
chapel may have then served as the prothesis for the parecclesion, from which it is 
entered, or more likely as a separate chapel.*® The north chapel, accessible from the 
bema, most likely served the standard function of prothesis, for the preparation of the 
eucharist, as the faintly visible frescoes of liturgical angels in the dome suggest (Fig. 67). 
Since the fourteenth-century church had no proper diaconicon, this chamber may have 
had a dual function or, alternatively, allowed access to the northern annex, which may 
have functioned as the diaconicon.*! 

(a) Prothesis (Figs. 66-68). The prothesis is nearly rectangular in plan, measuring 
on the interior 4.95 m wide by 3.42 m deep, extended to the east by an apse. The 
vaulting bears little relationship to the simplicity of the plan. The main area is covered 


*8 Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 135; also S. Nenadovié, “Les pots résonnants dans les églises médi- 
€vales serbes” (in Serbian), Zbornik Architehtonskog Fakulteta 5 (1960), 3-11. These are generally interpreted 
to be for acoustic purposes, although their function is not clear. They may represent a holdover from the 
Roman practice of using amphorae to lighten the weight of vaulting. 

*° Sevtenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 39. 

® Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 23, suggested that this may have been a baptistery because of a “well” 
discovered in the apse, ca. 25 cm deep. This seems unlikely; the well is probably from the Turkish period; 
although its purpose is unclear; see Fig. 73 of the present study. T. F. Mathews, “‘Private’ Liturgy in Byz- 


antine Architecture: Toward a Re-Appraisal,” Cahiers archéologiques 30 (1982), 134, suggests that both the 
prothesis and diaconicon functioned as separate chapels. 


*' As suggested by Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 22-24. 
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by a blind, gored dome which rises directly from the dome cornice, without a drum, to 
a height of approximately 5.70 m above the floor. Because of the rectangular plan and 
the irregular positions of openings, the supports for the dome are quite irregular; two 
of the arches spring from corbels, and, on the west wall, pendentives rise directly from 
the wall surface. All walls, vaults, niches, and window reveals were originally frescoed, 
although only ruinous fragments of the original decoration survive. 

The floor level of the prothesis is about 20 cm lower than that of the bema. Pieces 
of the original floor survive in the northwest and southwest corners of the chapel, indi- 
cating that this was also the case in the fourteenth century. 

The wall construction is of two distinct types of masonry. Most of the wall surfaces 
are fourteenth-century, with three courses of brick alternating with four of stone. This 
coursing continues uninterrupted into the north annex. In the southwest corner, 
around the portal to the bema, the walls are of twelfth-century recessed brick, alternat- 
ing with irregular stone courses. The vaulting is entirely of brick. 

These two major phases are easily discernible in the west wall. The twelfth-century 
masonry of the southern half continues into the reveal of the portal, and on the west 
wall it has been hacked back at an odd angle, presumably to enlarge the area around 
the portal (Figs. 11-12). The remainder of the wall is of typically fourteenth-century 
masonry and includes an arched opening leading to passageway A.*? Behind this are 
the remains of a wall constructed of recessed brick and dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury. It was visible before the reconstruction through the large cracks in the dome and 
upper wall.* 

The north wall is topped by a narrow arch, springing from a corbel on the west 
side and a segment of wall to the east (Fig. 66). The wall contains two irregular niches 
on the lower level and two windows on the upper level; the windows and niches are not 
aligned vertically, although the windows are arranged symmetrically. The windows 
had been blocked but were reopened in the 1950s. Fresco plaster partially covers the 
upper eastern side of the wall, indicating that the windows and niches are original, 
although the masonry has been entirely repointed. The west niche ts a simple, arched 
indentation.*® The east niche was apparently identical to the west niche but was en- 


_ larged and given an irregular shape, breaking the west side of its arched top, but only 


the upper portion expanded (Fig. 66). This is likely to have occurred in the process of 
construction in the fourteenth century, as much of the fresco plaster survives in the 
niche and corresponds with the plaster on the wall above. ne 

The east wall steps in to an apse that is slightly greater than a semicircle in plan. 
The curve of the apse is emphasized by the cornice, which comes to sharp points at the 
extremities. Part of the original fresco plaster survives on the north wall, indicating that 
while the apse has been largely rebuilt, the fourteenth-century form has been main- 


*® The arched opening measures 1.23 m wide by 2.63 m tall. 

** Dumbarton Oaks photographs H56.272, H56.277. 

* Set 28 cm apart, fe windows measure 39—41 cm wide by 135 cm high; the sills are ca. 2.10 m 
above floor level. ; 

** The west niche measures 68 cm wide, 115 cm high, 34 cm deep, with a sill 52 a sony ee 

© The east niche measures 70 cm wide at the base, 108 cm wide where expanded, cm high, 
cm deep, with a sill 49 cm above the floor. 
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tained, and that the coursing of the masonry aligned with both the north wall and with 
the exterior. 

Much reconstruction has taken place in this area. Prior to 1956 the apse had dete- 
riorated and had been reinforced with a covering of Turkish rubble masonry. This was 
replaced in 1956, and the wall of the apse was reconstructed along its original lines. The 
tripartite, mullioned window was completely reconstructed, although probably close to 
its original form (Figs. 16, 135).*? 

In the south wall, the eastern half is of Palaeologan brick and stone construction, 
continuous with that of the apse. The western half of the wall is of twelfth-century 
recessed brick alternating with irregular bands of stone and is continuous with the 
southern section of the west wall. The arch of the portal to the bema is also of recessed 
brick. Fragments of fresco survive in the doorway. The soffits of the arch are striated in 
gray to resemble Proconnesian marble, and the lower areas were probably the same. 

The eastern half of the south wall includes an arched niche, set flush against the 
eastern wall. Some fresco plaster survives here as well, but in very f ragmentary condi- 
tion. The back wall of the niche is not bonded, but is rubble fill against the exterior wall 
of the twelfth-century apse. Prior to restoration, the upper part of the prothesis 
wall was rather fragmentary and the first setback of a recess was visible behind the 
fourteenth-century facing. The excavators were able to determine that the niches which 
articulate the exterior of the apse continue behind the joint to the prothesis. 

Except for the arched portal to the bema, nothing remains from the twelfth- 
century prothesis. The excavations revealed the foundations of the outer wall of the 
eleventh-century prothesis, which corresponds to the smaller eleventh-century bema, 
but no trace of the twelfth-century walls (Figs. 11-12). With the exception of the hacked 
back southwest corner, all the surfaces are finished, suggesting that the twelfth-century 
_ prothesis was not bonded to the naos. 

The square base, from which spring the arches and pendentives to support the 
dome, is awkwardly joined to the rectangular plan of the prothesis (Fig. 67). There are 
wide arches to the north and south, awkwardly corbeled on the west side, where the 
vaulting rises directly from the wall. The octagonal brick dome is scalloped and slightly 
irregular in form. Because of the size of the scallops, the overall diameter of the dome 
is nearly a full meter wider than the cornice. Large areas of fresco survive. Serious 
cracks were repaired on the west side of the dome in the 1950s. At that time a fragment 
of parapet slab which had been recarved was uncovered in the cornice (Fig. 68).4° The 
entire vault was consolidated with an external concrete cap. 


as ag ea a “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 269-70, figs. 3-4. The window measures 1.31 m wide by 
32 m high. 


* The niche measures 57 cm wide, 98 cm high, 38 cm deep, with a sill 61 em above the floor. See 
also Dumbarton Oaks photograph H56.268. 

* The cornice of the dome measures ca. 2.45 m in diameter and is positioned approximately 4.25 m 
above the floor. For illustrations of the frescoes, see Underwood, Kariye Djami, IH, pls. 521-24. The frag- 
ment of sculpture came to light during repairs in the prothesis and was subsequently obscured by the repair 
of the pendentive. The pattern of the carved surface can be reconstructed as an eight-sided radial design 
with branch patterns between each arm. At the inner edge of the circular border, the radial elements curve 
to form volutes centered on shallow drill holes. The carving is crisp and shallow. All of these features 
suggest an 1 Ith-century date; for comparisons, see A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines du Moyen Age (XI*-XIV¢ 
siecle) (Paris, 1976), pls. 4-10, 14, 20, 24-26. For further discussion, see Ousterhout, Architecture, 217. 
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(b) Diaconicon (Figs. 69~73). The diaconicon is also rectangular in plan, measuring 
4.33 m wide and 3.21 m deep. The height is 2.37 m to the springing of the arches and 
4.15 m to the base of the dome cornice. The area is enlarged by a semicircular apse, 
offset on the north side of the east wall. The only entrance is from the parecclesion to 
the south, the floor level of which is ca. 27 cm higher than the diaconicon floor. A portal 
opened from the bema in the twelfth century, but was blocked in the Palaeologan con- 
struction. Except for the southern third, which is topped by a barrel vault, the chamber 
is covered by a tall dome on pendentives, which is somewhat awkwardly set into the 
rectangular space. 

The wall construction is almost exclusively fourteenth-century, with four bands of 
brick to four of stone, except in the middle zone of each wall, which has five bands of 
stone.” A small section of twelfth-century recessed brick construction survives in the 
northwest corner, as well as around the blocked doorway. The walls and vaults were 
originally covered with frescoes. Large areas of decoration survive in the dome, al- 
though remains are fragmentary elsewhere. Frescoes from the twelfth century were 
uncovered in the reveals of the blocked door of the bema (Fig. 70). 

Much restoration has been done in the apse area. Prior to the 1950s the entire 
surface had been buried in the Turkish rubble masonry. The additions were removed, 
and the fragments of late Byzantine masonry exposed (Figs. 24, 72). Enough survived 
to reconstruct the apse wall and the tripartite mullioned window with accuracy.” Fresco 
plaster still survives on the lower curvature of the apse and the north reveal of the apse 
window, indicating that the coursing continued uninterrupted from the north wall sur- 
face. The angles of the windows follow the curvature of the wall rather than having 
parallel reveals. The entire length of the east wall is topped by a simple cornice, the 
only one in the chamber. 

The south wall includes the door to the parecclesion, set into an arched opening. 
To the east of the door, an arched niche is set into the wall. The wall is topped by a 
lunette formed by the barrel vault that springs from the cornice on the east side and a 
long, projecting corbel on the west side. Small remnants of red and blue fresco survive 
on the west side of the wall. . 

The west wall rises to the height of the finely profiled corbel in the southern section 
(Fig. 69).53 Several patches of nicked plaster survive on the upper wall surface ie are 
probably the first rendering for fresco. Two frescoed niches appear in the ae 2 
portion of the wall, identical in size and placed side by side. These are decorate 
crosses and scroll patterns in ochre on a white background. The north corner of the 
wall includes a small fragment of twelfth-century wall surface (Fig. 70). The construc- 


i f the pareccle- 
5° The extra course was necessary to match the masonry of the diaconicon Oe in : safeedesiod 
sion, with which it is bonded; the extra course corresponds with the lower string 


apse. 269 ff. The 


5! Dumbarton Oaks photograph H57.435; also Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 

window measures 87 cm by 132 cm. Bo ais 
82 The niche measures 57 cm wide, 86 cm high, 9. 
°3 The corbel measures 147 cm by 19 cm, projecting 35 cm from the wall 

m above the floor. 

% The niches measure 59 cm wide, 


_ with a sill 77 cm above the floor. 
hepreie D surface at a height of 2.23 


90 cm high, 35 cm deep, with sills 76-80 cm above the floor. 
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tion is irregular, partially covered by fourteenth-century fresco, and leads to the door- 
way in the north wall. 

The western corner of the north wall immediately surrounding the blocked door- 
way to the bema and possibly a small section of the upper wall are from the twelfth 
century, continuing from the adjacent section of the west wall. The construction in- 
cludes several areas of recessed brick, notably the arch over the blocked doorway. The 
rubble fill of the passage was removed in the 1950s, exposing the twelfth-century fres- 
coes of the reveals, which represent crosses and instruments of the Passion (Fig. 70).5° 
The Comnenian wall section stops abruptly at the east side of the portal and is leveled 
off about 40 cm above the opening. The wall arch of the west wall is set directly into the 
top of the twelfth-century masonry. 

The remainder of the north wali is of Palaeologan construction. At its western 
extreme, it may be simply a facing against the twelfth-century diaconicon wall—or the 
exterior apse wall. During the excavations of this chamber, a fragment of the twelfth- 
century foundation was uncovered, running at a slightly different angle than the pres- 
ent wall (see Fig. 11). Unfortunately the area between the fourteenth-century wall and 
the twelfth-century naos could not be explored. At the east side of the north wall is a 
small niche with fragmentary fresco remains similar to the others in the chamber. 

Like its counterpart in the prothesis, the vaulting of the diaconicon awkwardly cre- 
ates a square base for a dome within a rectangular format (Fig. 71). The dome has been 
pushed to the northern extremity of the room, while the southern third is covered by a 
barrel vault. This vault forms one of the arches supporting the pendentives and dome; 
another is formed by the conch of the apse, and an arch projects from the west wall. On 
the north side the pendentives rise directly from the wall. In order to place the barrel 
vault on the same alignment as the dome, its western base is corbeled outward. The 
offset position of the dome and apse may have resulted out of consideration for the 
upper passage which runs between the naos and parecclesion. This may be seen on 
the east facade (Figs. 6, 135). 

The dome rises on a drum above a circular cornice. Octagonal and ribbed, it mea- 
sures approximately 2.65 m in diameter. Only three of its eight segments include win- 
dows, opening to the east; the other sides of the drum are flush against masonry of 
other building units. The exposed dome was necessary to provide light to the interior; 
without it the room would have been lit only by the small apse window. The dome had 
been severely fractured and was restored both inside and out in the 1950s. 

Although the original marble floor had disappeared, the excavators discovered the 
fourteenth-century bed of pinkish plaster, which still survived to a great extent. The 
imprint of the marble slabs in the setting bed indicated the configuration of the floor 
covering: the major area was covered by two large squares of slabs surrounded by indi- 
vidual borders (Fig. 73).5’ The apse was at a slightly higher level, as it is today, indicated 

** Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 266; HI, pl. 529. 


__ The niche measures 58 cm wide, 63 cm high, 34 cm deep, with a sill 98 cm above the floor. The 
position was apparently altered in the course of construction: a section of an arch identical in height re- 
mains in the wall 23 cm to the west. 


57 ' *. * 1. . 
aig floor was probably of Proconnesian marble with verde antico borders, similar to the naos and 
esonarthex. 
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by a small fragment of the original flooring still in situ on the north side. A round 
sinking was discovered in the apse floor, of uncertain purpose.® The floor area was 
excavated in 1958, and most of the setting bed removed at that time. It is now covered 
by modern tiles. 


3. Northern Annex (Figs. 13, 21, 22, 74—80) 


The two-storied annex on the north side of the building consists of long, barrel-vaulted 
chambers on both levels. The lower chamber, referred to as passageway A, connects the 
inner narthex and the prothesis. The upper chamber is accessible by way of a flight of 
stairs in the north wall of the building. Passageway A may have served as the diaconicon, 
while the upper chamber may have served as the skevophylakion, or treasury, or perhaps 


as the library for Metochites’ famous collection of manuscripts. 


(a) Passageway A (Figs. 21, 74). The lower chamber is rectangular, measuring inter- 
nally 10.14 m by 2.99 m. While the length is dictated by the main body of the naos, the 
width conforms to neither the exterior northern surfaces of the narthexes to the west 
nor to the prothesis to the east; the connection is awkward with both. The projection of 
the wall beyond these surfaces is dictated by at least two planning considerations: to 
align the upper exposed barrel vault with the north esonarthex dome, and to allow 
enough exposed surface on the eastern wall to include two windows to light the inte- 
rior—otherwise the lower chamber would have been completely dark. A door to the 
exterior was added in the north wall in Turkish times. 

All of the exposed wall surface is fourteenth-century, alternating three courses of 
brick to four of stone. The vaulting of the chamber is entirely of brick, rising to a height 
of 4.95 m above the floor. It is separated from the lower wall surface by a cornice on all 
four walls. The entire unit has a slight northward lean, probably the result of the set- 
tling of the fourteenth-century foundations. 7 oe 

The north wall contains two niches, and the surviving masonry indicates that a 
third existed, but was removed when the later doorway to the exterior was added. There 
are some fragmentary remains of fourteenth-century painting in the niches, nae a 
backs appear to have been decorated with simple crosses in deep red ona arene - 
ground.°? The exterior portal at the west end of the north wall is a More recent a ee 
and is constructed of large stone blocks, while the lintel is of concrete. Two reuse 
sculpted blocks set into the western reveal may be fitted together to form a pe Ae 
in a roundel (Figs. 75-77). The monogram can be reconstructed as that o : e ne 
family, and the stones may have come from an arcosolium tomb in the exonarthex. 


88 As above, note 40; Hawkins has suggested that it may be the remnant of a Labinaeeg a 

5° See Fig. 21 for positions of niches. The east niche measures 62 cm wide, nen ae tas ae 
with a sill 74 cm above the floor; the central niche measures 64 cm wide, 98 cm high, 40 cm deep, 
sill 78 cm above the floor. 

© The two fragments measure 27.6 by 25 cm an 
ogram is identical to devices that appear on the garmen 
identified as Irene Raoulaina Palaeologina, the mother- 
interred ca. 1325-30; see Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 284 ff a 
fragments, see Ousterhout, Architecture, 215-16. 


d 28 by 23 cm respectively. The reconstructed mon- 
ts of the central figure in Tomb E in the exonarthex, 
in-law of the daughter of Theodore Metochites, 
nd fig. E. For further discussion of the 
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the opposite end of the wall, a small portal leads to the stairway. The coursing of the 
interior wall differs from that of the exterior; however, the two were probably con- 
structed independently, with the stairway between. 

The masonry of the north annex is bonded in both the northeast and southeast 
corners, but there is an irregular joint in the lower courses of the east wall where the 
courses are not aligned: this is corrected in the upper levels. The break corresponds to 
the union of the prothesis construction to that of the northern annex; a similar joint 
appears on the exterior of the building, but occurs at the corner, suggesting that the 
construction of the prothesis preceded that of the northern annex. No such break is to 
be seen in the foundations, indicating that the forms of the building had been planned 
and laid out beforehand. : 

A large, arched opening in the south side of the east wall leads directly into the 
prothesis; there is no indication that the two were ever closed off by a door; the present 
partition was added in 1979. The floor level of the annex is ca. 15 cm higher than that 
of the prothesis, and the surviving marble step and fragments of prothesis flooring 
indicate that this was also the case in the fourteenth century.) | 


Two windows appear in the north half of the east wall, one above the other, but not . 


vertically aligned. The large window below the cornice is flush against the north edge 
of the wall, and on the exterior flush with the wall of the prothesis, the maximum width 
possible (Fig. 143). The small window above the cornice is set in slightly to fit under the 
curve of the barrel vault. The nonalignment of supporting elements here continues 
with the window in the upper story, and, combined with the settling of the foundations, 
caused severe cracking in this wall. The south wall of the north annex, built as a facing 
to the Comnenian naos wall, enjoyed the security of preexisting foundations, while the 
outer, north wall did not. The cracking of the east wall is quite evident on the exterior, 
and on the interior the cornice has slipped above the lower window. Much of this wall 
has been repaired. | 

Fresco remains of geometric design and ornamental patterns survive in the reveals 
of both windows, indicating that these are original. Both were blocked before the early 
twentieth century because of structural weaknesses in this area; the windows were un- 
covered in the 1950s. 

An arched portal to the esonarthex is centrally positioned in the west wall. On 
either side, the alternating brick and stone coursing corresponds to the adjoining wall 
and is bonded at the corners. However, the courses are not aligned on the facing north 
and south walls; consequently, on the west wall there is an irregular joint above the door 
to the esonarthex. Evidently the north and south walls were constructed independently 
and then joined at the west end. The odd joint occurs at another point of structural 
weakness. Above the doorway is a small window, slightly off axis with the door (Fig. 
106). This, as well as the relieving arch above the door, is original and bears traces of 
painted plaster covering. The form of the upper window is irregular, but it appears 
from the surviving fresco in the reveal that it was always that way. A serious fracture 


¢! Dumbarton Oaks photographs H57.503, H57.443. 


% Underwood, Kanye Djami, HI, 531c. The decorative patterns correspond with those on the ceiling 
of passageway B and in the prothesis, 
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was repaired at this point in the 1950s; prior to this time the window had been filled, 
probably for structural reasons. The fracture here corresponded to a larger break in 
the building caused by the settling of the foundations. Along the same line, some slip- 
page has occurred in the voussoirs of the barrel vault, and a serious fracture appeared 
‘nm the north esonarthex dome. Much restoration has been done in this area in order to 
consolidate the masonry and remove the Turkish additions. 

In order to compensate for the structural deficiencies in the barrel vault, three 
pointed arches of brick and stone were inserted at an undetermined date, probably by 
the Turks (Fig. 74). The construction does not correspond with that of the pointed 
arches inserted in the outer narthex. The character of the stonework of the arches in 
the north annex is similar to the finish around the door in the north wall, and it seems 
likely that these two alterations were contemporaneous. 

The bases of the inserted arches have been cut into the wall without corbels. The 
arches are of brick, while the upper portions are of cut stone. These clearly postdate 
the construction of the annex, as the arches are constructed over the projection of the 
cornice and directly over the fresco plaster of the upper walls and vault. The imposts 

ches are at different heights. 7 
" "ines (Figs. 22, 78). A fight of stairs in the thickness of the north wall of cs 
annex leads to an upper chamber. The stairway is covered by a ramping barrel vault 
with domical vaults over each landing. The construction is highly irregular, and the 
slope of the vault is not as steep as the stairs; the ceiling is consequently much cue at 
the top. The stairs are similarly narrower at the top than at the bottom, thinning trom 
77 cm to 70 cm. The domical vaults are awkwardly fitted to the spaces and do os 
correspond to the plans of the landings. Arches at odd angles join the a ae 
vaults to the ramping barrel vault. The stair passage is almost completely p oe on 
the interior so that litthe of the masonry construction is visible. Around the win ows, 
where the plaster is missing, the coursing appears to be the same as La fertile ts 
short of the top step, the plaster has fallen away to reveal a piece ee y Byza 
marble relief, reused in the fourteenth-century construction (Fig. 79). ae : 
The stairs are lit by four small, splayed windows, placed so that 8 ae 
landing, and two appear on the stairway.* Remnants of both pink and white p 


strips in the reveals indicate that the win 


dows were once glazed; all are presently open. 
At the upper landing, a marble door frame facing into the stairwell leads to the upper 
chamber. 


15 cm. The design is simple, representing a 
is somewhat heavy and 
(?) discussed by 


b 
6 The exposed surface of the fragment measures 47 by g 
diamond ie and a short fillet set within rectangular frames. The es oe 
undetailed. The piece should probably be grouped with the fragments of a € 


. “971, figs. 98-99, perhaps dating from the 6th century. 
re ea ladle he a 36 on deep, 42 cm inside width, 16 cm outside width (worn; not 


‘ : d window 
original measure), 76 cm inside height, 83 cm outside height, sill 131 cm sais ee Ce beh 
measures 36 cm deep, 40 cm inside width, 6 cm oye or : ade width, 8 cm outside 
sill 74 cm above sixth step. The third window measures 52 cm deep, ; bet eee aoe cigs 
width, 47 cm inside height, 60 cm outside height, sill 84 cm above e tes oP aed aoa: 
rieantiree 54 cm deep, 32 cm inside width, 9 cm outside width, 76 cm inside eignt, 


i i 1.63 m tall. 
sill 94 cm above upper landing. The doorway on the upper landing measures 99 nee by 
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(c) Upper Chamber (Figs. 13, 21, 80). The upper chamber of the north annex is 
barrel vaulted and similar in size to the lower passageway, but slightly smaller, measur- 
ing 2.97 m by 9.79 m; the vault rises approximately 3.50 m above the floor. The eastern 
half of the upper room is well lit by three niched windows, but the possibility of natural 
lighting was excluded in the western half by the position of the stairs and the north 
dome of the narthex. A window in the south wall overlooks the naos. The internal 
surfaces are entirely plastered. The floor in the eastern half has been raised by the 
addition of a wooden floor, and a wooden partition separates the room into two halves: 
these presumably were added when the chamber served as the residence of the care- 
taker. The area has not been subject to any systematic archeological examination. 

Other than the entrance, the entire west half of the chamber is without articulation. 
To the east, two large niches in the north wall enclose windows. Small square windows 
are set into small arches, offset in the larger niches (Fig. 80).8° While these are not 
symmetrically positioned with respect to the interior, the placement of the windows 
corresponds to the exterior articulation of the north facade: each is centered ina recess. 
The frames of the windows are original and of marble. Cuttings indicate that these were 
once covered with a grille. Drainage channels have been cut into the sills, but differ 
slightly on each. 

The short, eastern wall has a central niche, slightly smaller than those of the north 
wall. Its articulation also differs, lacking a second setback to the window. The window 
is slightly off-center, with respect to both the interior and exterior articulation, which 
correspond on this wall. A large protrusion has been added to the reveal of the niche 
to support a stovepipe. The east window is not aligned with the two below, and serious 
cracks have appeared on the exterior from the structural weakness in this area. On the 
interior, the fracture is concealed behind a layer of plaster. 

The south wall is plain except for a deep, central niche containing a window which 
overlooks the naos, and a smaller niche to the east. The large niche breaks into the wall 
at a slight angle. Investigation on the naos side of the wall suggests that the inclusion of 


this opening was an afterthought and that the window was knocked through only after 
the completion of the north annex.® 


4. Parecclesion (Figs. 23, 81-93) 


The parecclesion of the Kariye Camii was built entirely de novo in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Attached to the south flank of the naos, it functioned as a funerary chapel, housing 


* The niches measure 1.60 m wide, 2.03-2.06 m wide and ca. 0.85 m deep. 

For illustration, see Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, fig. 100, and Ridell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, pl. 9. 
*” The east niche measures 1.0 m wide, 2.23 m high and 0.42 m deep. 

“ The large niche measures 0.88 m wide, 1.14 m deep, and 2.10 m tall. Hawkins suggests that this 


window may have been inserted only after Metochites’ return from exile in 1330. However, there is evi- 
dence in both pastophoria of minor changes in construction effected in the course of building, and the 
addition of this window may have been simil 


) ar. The small niche, 89 cm to the east of the opening, measures 
58 cm wide, 80 cm high, and 33 cm deep. Here it may also be instructive to remove the plaster and view 
the masonry. It seems probable that the 33 cm depth of the niche is the same thickness as the Palaeologan 
addition to the naos wall; in this case, the back wall of the niche would be 12th-century masonry. 
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the tombs of Theodore Metochites and others. The chapel is long and single-aisled; the 
plan measures 15.96 m by 4.96 m, over three times as long as it is wide. The length is 
further accentuated by the final two bays of the exonarthex, on the same axis and simi- 
lar in dimension to the central bays of the parecclesion. : 
The parecclesion is divided into two square, domed bays, extended to the east = 
west by short, barrel-vaulted units, terminating in a semicircular apse to the sea e 
first square is covered by a dodecagonal, ribbed dome on a tall, eee ee 
pierced by twelve windows. The second is covered by a low domical vault. T a oe a 
the apse is lower still, and a carefully modulated, cascading rhythm is = ; ses 
dome, to low dome, to half dome, offering the visitor a peneranie sweep of the chapel’s 
fresco decoration, which survives almost in its entirety (Fig. 81). . 7 
The chapel is entered from the west through a triple arched opening, oe - 
on two columns (Fig. 84). Two other portals in the north wall lead to pees : : : 
to the diaconicon. Each portal is topped by a semicircular relieving arc eee a 
window. Two other internal windows appear in the north wall: one opens : a a 
storeroom west of the passage; the other, above the cornice, opens oe : oe 2 
passage. In the south wall, two tripartite windows, centrally set in each bay 
ae afe arranged one on each side of the oe aries in 
south wall are centered in each respective bay, while those in the north wall are 
ae to include a door in each bay, ae a eee = oe oe . 
strip separates the central bays, and the walls to the = aye ait cl Ora aa 
setbacks. This, in combination with the deep arcosolia, create ; rae 
1 the planar surface of the wall is almost totally dissolved. pse | 
eadeaiaih of the chapel and steps in only slightly from the wall surface. It is 
‘ eae of the parecclesion consists of four ae a. 
alternating with four courses of stone. This is visible on the ee ee 
excellent state of preservation of a oe ae snecaei Pace 
i ior. The vaulting, where visible, is en Ht 
a been replaced by metal tie rods. The present ers is Se — 
As elsewhere in the fourteenth-century building, all sur aces ee 
selves decorative were decorated. The walls and vaults were entire y sigan aia nee 
in the original program. The dado zone was painted to ee marble eee os pe 
by an illusionistically painted molding. The chamfered, caused ba ee ob Te 
nally gessoed and painted with a rinceau pattern, as ee Oe ae 
sculptural decoration was also highlighted with paint. 1 he 


subsequently, were either in mosaic or fresco. 


> ’ D > 2 ? 
e€ e 3 i > U > F 


imi " DOP 9-10 (1956), 257. gs ; 
sara mala see Underwood, “Third Preliminary Report, 


Kariye Djami, 1, 269 ff; HL, pls. 533-39. 


DOP 12 (1958), 271 ff; Underwood, 
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The foundations of the parecclesion were also constructed entirely in the four- 
teenth century, destroying any record of previous construction on the site. The sub- 
structure encloses two long, barrel-vaulted cisterns, which run the length of the chapel 
above. 

(a) West wall, entrance (Figs. 81, 84-86). The parecclesion is entered from the 
exonarthex through a tribelon. A small window appears in the lunette above. In the 
reveals of the flanking walls, the change of technique from mosaic to fresco is visible, 
with the same decorative motifs appearing side by side, but executed in different me- 
dia.” Here also the marble revetment and skirting of the narthex stop, and the painted 
imitation marble dado of the chapel begins, marking a different system of wall division 
for the parecclesion. The cornice, however, continues into the parecclesion at the same 
height and without a break (Fig. 85). 

The construction of the entrance is somewhat perplexing (Fig. 84). The bases, col- 
umns, and capitals are all spolia, neither matched nor well fitted. The reused bases have 
been cut down to irregular octagons; they vary in size and alignment. The columns are 
also different sizes; the south one is of verde antico, while its slightly taller, north coun- 
terpart is of Proconnesian marble. Both are strengthened by bronze collars at the top 
and bottom. Above these are early Byzantine acanthus capitals, dating from the sixth 
century.” These have been hacked down to fit the smaller diameter of the columns, and 
the awkward joint is masked by the collars. Above the capitals, blocks have been inserted 
to adjust them to the imposts which sit at different heights. : 

The many incongruities should be explained by the loss of much of the closure 
material as weil as by repairs from damage sustained in this area. The Byzantine Insti- 
tute repaired a fairly severe crack in the lunette above the entrance in the 1950s, which 
at present is almost invisible.”7 Upon close examination, it is apparent that the south 
side was fractured and is slightly lower than the north, perhaps the result of a combi- 
nation of earthquake damage and the uneven settling of foundations.” The shift is 
evident in the central arch, the peak of which is no longer semicircular. The north 
column is properly aligned and has cuttings corresponding to the wall divisions, dis- 

cussed below, while the verde antico column to the south is out of line at the base, 
slightly shorter, and lacking significant cuttings. This mismatched column may be a later 
replacement, inserted after structural damage had occurred in this area. 

There are indications that the parecclesion was originally more isolated from the 
exonarthex than it appears today and that the tripartite opening was capable of being 
entirely closed. This would have been necessary in the fourteenth century when the 


exonarthex was much more open in character. The closure would also have emphasized 
the independent nature of the chapel as an architectural unit. 


7) There is some overlap of technique; see R. Gettens and G. Stout, “A Monument of Byzantine Wall 
Painting—the Method of Construction,” Studies in Conservation 3, no. 3 (1958), 116-17. 
@ Hort, “Sculpture,” 246-48, pls. 55-60. 
78 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 11 (1957), pl. 19. 


” The north wall rests on or near Comnenian foundations, while the south wall is supported by 
14th-century foundations. 
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Cuttings were discovered by the excavators in the wall reveals of the flanking walls, 
running from the floor level to the cornice, with notches at two levels (Fig. 85). These 
give an indication of the original appearance of the side openings. The lower notches 
correspond in height with the top of the dado zone in the parecclesion, while the upper 
division is accentuated by an indentation in the fresco border of the parecclesion deco- 
ration. The cuttings and notches appear clearly on both sides; in addition, the south 
column is notched at the level of the lower balustrade. The lower areas on canoes | 
were presumably filled with a parapet slab topped bya balustrade; between this the 
second horizontal division may have been casements.” Above this, and above the ia 
nice, would have been glazing. The — sort of division is seen in the windows on the 

. Sophia in Istanbul. | 
sean beciiaee che reddish plaster setting for glazing survive in the window sian 
lunette and tops of the three arches. A tie beam originally closed off the base Oo : 
arches, just above the cornice; this is now replaced by a tie rod. The oe no . 
extended below this level, to the upper balustrade on the side interco oe es 
capitals of the two columns bear traces of paint—blue background and ye oe 
foilage—except for thin strips on either side where the glazing plaster would have ap 


d. Le 
an a door would have been positioned between the two columns; the sill 


survives, although the pieces of flooring around it have been piso secant 
: ’ * on - 
ing i ing 1 0s, worn by a bivalve door; these are no 
marking in the flooring in the 1950s, ie 
dent Hort suggests a pair of tall, narrow doors between the ais sie cee 
indic ttached. The solution is provided by a 
indicate how they would have been a Se ee 
ituati thern annex of the Kilise Camu 1 ; | 
situation at the entrance to the nor ‘inns (Bae 161 
—_ is cemented between the two colu §s- 
similar date: a marble doorframe is eae 
163). At the Kariye parecclesion, the distance between the two ae pees oe 
row, ca. 1.25 m at the base, but wide enough to fit a pono there ree Sosa 
ca, Li 
: i i estoration may propose 
size or smaller in the Kariye. Thus a r ae ; sea 
a bivalve door and its frame in the central intercolumniation, with glazing 
Be) i ition, with 
(b) cai wall. The south wall is the most regular in the eee serataniet 
windows and arcosolia placed centrally in the large bays, aes ne fe se eaiiai 
units. Above the cornice in each bay are tripartite, mullioned windows; 


.26 m above 
™ As sugges by Hains Hor Sua eae ote scion a th cong 
ivision is about 1.15 m higher, measurec 
on Sea Sane Sean. This juxtaposition of two architectural elements was rather common 
J ? , 7 


the Studion, in the arcade of the baptistery at H. Sophia, and the ae 1. 40-20 (Kilise); Fig. 146 of the 

in Silivri; Mathews, Byzantine Churches, pls. 15-2 and 15-8 (Studion); pt. 4-2 ische Kirche von Selym- 

sie ab Sat (Kilise): O. Feld, “Noch einmal! Alexios Apokaukos une a ee d’Istanbul,” Alt del IX 

ee ‘Silivriy” Byzantion 37 (1967), pl. 1; S. Eyice, “Le baptistére e rae Odd. Sophia). 

C Internazionale di Archeologia Cristiana (Rome, 1975), II, oe ff by Turkish walls which embed- 
ey ie the turn of the century this area was almost en ee 11, pls. 82, 87, and W. Sender, 

ded the columns to the base of the capitals; see Shmit, K : — 


Byzantina (Constantinople, 1927), VI, pl. 22. 
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of each is topped by a stilted arch, while the flanking lights are topped by quadrant 
arches which terminate at the base of the central arch. A large structural crack, ca. 8 cm 
wide, runs through the entire eastern bay, through the window and arcosolium (Fig. 
89). This has been carefully repaired, but the separation of the two parts of the building 
is still noticeable. 

Tomb C in the eastern bay corresponds in general form to the other three in the 
chapel: a niche, rectangular in plan, is topped by an arch. The upper portion was dec- 
orated in fresco, while the lower portion was slotted to include a closure slab and lid, 
forming a sarcophagus; the marble slabs are missing, although the slots survive to in- 
dicate their positions. ‘The alternating brick and stone wall construction is now visible in 
the lower portions of the arcosolia. While Tomb C has the best surviving tomb decora- 
tion of the Kariye, the identity of its occupant(s) is not known. It is clear, however, that 
the arcosolium was decorated after the parecclesion was completed.” There is no evi- 
dence for any applied sculptural decoration. 

Tomb D in the west bay is the only tomb in the parecclesion identified by an inscrip- 
tion: Michael Tornikes, friend and associate of Theodore Metochites, similarly ousted 
in the 1328 revolution, was buried there (Fig. 82).”? The form of the tomb is similar to 
Tomb C, but is crowned by a marble arch. This was supported originally by columns 
which are now missing. Inserted after the completion of the parecclesion, the addition 
destroyed the frescoes immediately next to the tomb. The decoration of the arcosolium 
is also later, executed in mosaic and later repaired in fresco. The inner wall surface is 
hacked back slightly to enlarge the diameter of the arch to fit with that of the marble 
frontispiece. Like Tomb C, the lower portion is slotted for a now missing closure slab 
and lid, and the masonry is exposed. 

(c) North wall. At the west end of the north wall, an internal window, offset in the 
wall segment, opens to a small storeroom (Fig. 85). The window is simple, arched and 
unglazed; the reveal is decorated only on the portion nearest the parecclesion. The 
opening was probably meant to provide some ventilation and light to the room behind. 
A second internal window was included above the cornice of the first bay, centered in 
the lunette, on axis with the dome and window opposite. Its form is identical to the 
other window, and it is similarly only frescoed on the reveal nearest the parecclesion. 
This opening leads to a functionless gallery which was open at its eastern end, providing 
a modicum of ventilation for the funeral chapel. 

The small door in the western bay leads to passageway B (Fig. 87). Its Proconnesian 
marble frame survives in good condition. The arch of the lunette window above con- 
forms to the barrel vault of the passageway.” Bits of plaster frame and metal cramps 
survive in situ, indicating that the opening was glazed (Fig. 96). 

Tomb A, the largest of the arcosolia, is offset in the west bay in order to include the 
portal just discussed. The arcosolium is now topped with an arch, but, like Tomb D 
opposite, this is a later addition (Figs. 87-88).*! The marble frame encroaches on the 


*8 Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 272-76; III, pls. 534-36, 

7 Idem, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 271 ff, pls. 5-7; idem, Kariye Djami, I, 276 ff; IH, pls. 537-39. 
® The portal opening measures 69 cm by 190 cm. 

*' Underwood, Kariye Dyami, I, 270 ££; Hjort, “Sculpture,” 249, pls. 61-65. 
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fresco decoration and breaks through the cornice. In addition, the tomb appears to 
have been enlarged after the parecclesion was completed: the masonry has been hacked 
back to enlarge the diameter of the arch to fit with the applied marble facing. Cuttings 
in the lower section indicate the position of a closure slab and lid, to form a large sar- 
cophagus, similar to Tombs C and D. 

In Turkish times the back of the arcosolium was knocked through to form a second 
passageway to the naos, thereby destroying the mural decoration of the tomb and any 
clue to the identity of its occupant (Fig. 88). The back wall of the arcosolium was re- 
placed in the 1950s, but it was evident from the surviving stubs of the wall that the back 
of the tomb was not parallel to the parecclesion, making the niche trapezoidal in plan. 
The reason for this irregularity is not entirely clear; perhaps it was the result of the ad 
hoc nature of the filler space in the area between the naos and the parecclesion, which 
will be discussed below. . 

The tomb is generally assumed to be that of Theodore Metochites. The location of 
his burial is not recorded, although it is known that he died in the monastery in 1332." 
However, this is the largest tomb in the parecclesion and certainly the most impressive. 
An examination of the situation of Tomb A indicates that this is the optimum spot for 
burial in the chapel: as one enters, one is drawn from the dark antechamber to the 
central space below the tall dome of the first bay; this is where the light is concentrated, 
provided by both the tripartite lunette window and the twelve windows in the drum of 
the dome (Fig. 81). This is also the best position for viewing the chapel as a whole; one 
has a clear view of the dome decoration above as well as the lower pendentive dome and 
the conch of the apse. If the left-hand tomb belonged to Metochites, he chose the posi- 
tion wisely; the visitor who pauses to admire the panoramic sweep of the decoration 
finds himself standing directly in front of the kéétor’s tomb. . 

Below the floor of the wall coffin of Tomb A, a pit tomb was discovered, extending 
over 1.30 m below the floor level of the parecclesion. The tomb was trapezoidal in plan, 
the same length as the upper arcosolium, but slightly narrower, ane employing the same 
rear wall. The walls of the pit tomb are of masonry construction. Found ina ee | 
condition, the purpose of the tomb is not immediately evident; however, ae ae 
been meant to enlarge the founder's tomb in order to include other mem . a is 
family. A fragment of mosaic of extremely fine quality, measuring Ca. ; cm a oe 
probably representing flesh, was one in the pit tomb, evidently coming from 

ation of the arcosolium of Tomb A. 
a None of the decoration survives in Tomb B to the east, although the form is the 
same as the others, and cuttings for the closure slab and lid survive. Before it was = 
stored in the 1950s, it was covered with modern plaster, with no trace of the origin 


i i i ortal 
decoration. The arcosolium is offset to the west in the bay in order to a the p 
which is set back in a niche. Although the rosso antico trame 


to the di icon . 
the diaconicon, prior to the restoration of the 


good condition, this may not be its original position, 


: lami. . ss dore Metochites,” 37. 
8 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 14-15, 271; Sevtenko, Theo ; gs 
83 On the west Slee tomb measures 72 cm wide; on the east, 59 cm; see Dumbarton Oaks p 
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tographs H59.272-.279 for excavations. Information from Underwood, excavation note: ( 
Information from Hawkins; also Oates, excavation notes. 
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1950s, the door frame was at the naos end of the second passage which had been 
knocked through from the parecclesion.* But it appears to fit almost exactly in its pre- 
sent location. The semicircular window over the door is unglazed. Much damage has 
occurred to the east of the door, where a large crack runs through the entire building, 
ca. 8 cm wide. Much of the fresco was lost in this area; the crack was patched in the 
1950s and the plaster covering replaced (Fig. 89). 

(d) East wall, apse (Fig. 81). The north and south walls step in slightly at the east 
end to a semicircular apse that is almost as wide as the chapel itself. The flooring is 
modern replacement, but it seems that the bema floor was originally slightly raised, with 
reused marble pieces forming a step. The step and bits of pinkish plaster floor setting 
were uncovered when the apse was excavated (Fig. 90). 

At the east end is a thin, triple-arched, mullioned window, with highly stilted arches 
of equal height. The sill of the window projects lower than the dado zone. In the four- 
teenth century the three lights of the window were probably filled with colored glass: 
the plaster frames and bits of glass were uncovered in the excavations of 1958, and have 
been discussed elsewhere.®*” The windows had been almost completely blocked in Turk- 
ish times, but were opened and restored in the 1950s.** 

A narrow tomb was excavated in the floor of the bema, located on the central axis 
of the chapel, not far below floor level, probably resting on the vaults of the substruc- 
tures (Fig. 90). The walls of the tomb were constructed of masonry, covered by two 
reused marble slabs. Considering the rough nature of the marble covering, it was likely 
a later addition to the chapel. The tomb had been plundered in modern times.*? 

(e) Vaulting (Figs. 81, 83). The main dome, raised on pendentives, is dodecagonal 
and is ribbed, similar to the dome of the diaconicon. The internal height of the dome 
is 11.18 m, and it measures ca. 4.70 m in diameter at the base of the drum. The ribs rise 
through the drum and converge on a central medallion; each segment of the drum is 
pierced by a window. The fresco decoration of the dome is in a very good state of 
preservation, with only small losses around the reveals of the windows. This is accen- 
tuated by the modern displacement of the glazing, which has been moved further out- 
ward from each opening.” 

The eastern bay is covered by a domical vault similar to the vaulting of the final two 
bays of the exonarthex (Fig. 81). Here it was undoubtedly meant to function icono- 
graphically as a dome, the “dome of heaven,” decorated with the apocalyptic Second 
Coming.” The vaults and conch of the apse are flanked and separated by arches of 


* Information from Hawkins. 


* Hort, “Sculpture,” pl. 88. 

87 Megaw, “Notes,” 364 fi. 

* Underwood, “Second Preliminary Report,” DOP 11 (1957), pls. 44, 47. 

*? No documentation survived from this excavation; but see Dumbarton Oaks photographs 
H58.127—.132 and Hjort, “Sculpture,” 264 ff. According to Hawkins, among the churned rubbish in the 
tomb was a scrap of quite old newsprint in the modern type introduced by Atatitrk in 1925. No trace was 
found of fragments of marble from the hole broken in the larger slab. 

*° Underwood, “First Preliminary Report,” DOP 9-10 (1956), 263, pls. 85-86. 

1 Idem, Kariye Djami, 1, 201; idem, “Third Preliminary Report,” DOP 12 (1958), 241 note 4. 
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varying widths; those supporting the main dome had cracked and required rebuilding 
in the 1950s.” —— } 

(f) Substructures (Figs. 92-93) The parecclesion sits on a high base, necessary to 
adjust the building to the sloping site. Built of large, irregular blocks of stone, the inte- 
rior of the substructure is filled by two long, barrel-vaulted cisterns which run the length 
of the parecclesion. These are coated with pinkish plaster on the interior. Although 
Underwood suggested that these were ossuaries for the monastery, several facts point 
to their use as cisterns.** None of the other underground tombs at the Kariye or the 
above-ground tombs was plastered on the interior; cisterns were extremely common as 
substructures in Istanbul; and there are ceramic conduits leading into the cisterns which 
probably originally drained from the roof—these are now blocked, and the oo is 
dry. Finally, to my knowledge, no evidence of bones or burial remains was discovered. 

Before the 1950s the east ends of the cisterns had been knocked through, and we 
were easily accessible. At that time they were photographed and eee ho es 
were patched in the restoration work, and it is presently impossible to enter the oa 
There was likely some sort of fountain-house at the east end; otherwise water san 
have been fetched only through the parecclesion floor. Four trapdoors ee y 
opened to the cisterns, but the two to the east were blocked when the ce ia vai 
laid. Of the other two, only the southwest could be opened. The shaft oe ae 
cistern is irregular, but the mortar appears the same throughout. It is pinkis : c ae 

sponding to the Palaeologan mortar elsewhere in the building. The ae = 

imately 44 cm wide at the top ee seit dente : oe as id 
roximately a meter above the peak of the cistern vault, 

3.72 m ee the chapel floor (Fig. ine oe ceramic ara eS hie nae 

he south. The south conduit appar ; 

a : a an connected the two cisterns in order to equalize the water level. 


. 94 
Other such conduits led into the eastern shafts. 


5. Rooms between the naos and the parecclesion (Figs. 94-103) 


, £ 
Passageway B connects the naos and the parecclesion. It 1s flanked by two chambers 0 


lle 

uncertain purpose, referred toas the oratory and the storeroom, An WaT SE AEE 
is positioned above these spaces. The inclusion of ms spac Atie dee he ep 
irregularities are explained by their basic ueeee = ‘ ms oie] in the fourteenth 
between the preexisting naos and the parecclesion when 1 Was 2 et nd the 
century. When not exposed to the public eye, the surfaces yen tanding. Consequently, 
functionless remnants of the twelfth-century construction left : ee Tevewigation 
a good deal of the building’s history can be determined ee ‘ 1S a ead ce 
indicated an eleventh-century opening in the south aaa 


% Idem, “Third Preliminary Report,” 269. 

® Idem, Kariye Djami, 1, 189; see also Forc 
107, fig. 35; also Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, hg. 1. ; 

% Ridell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, ig. 1; a Byzantine pipe . 
exonarthex undoubtedly led to the cisterns; see Dumbarton 
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twelfth century, probably to an annexed chapel of some sort. The rooms in this area 
received their present form in the fourteenth century when this opening was almost 
entirely closed. 

(a) Passageway B (Figs. 94-97). The narrow, barrel-vaulted passage measures 3.78 
m in length internally and 4.49 m long including the sills. The width varies from 1.14 
m on the north side to 1.04 m on the south side. The barrel vault is ca. 2.72 m high. 
The passageway is frescoed throughout, with imitation marble revetment on the wall 
surface and ornamental motifs in the vault, separated by an illusionistically painted 
cornice at the springing point. 

The passage is set at an odd angle to the naos and parecclesion, and the east wall 
has a slight but noticeable bend in it (Fig. 9). The irregularities were presumably to 
allow for the larger size of the arcosolium of Tomb A in the parecclesion. The stone 
slabs of the floor are set parallel to the walls of the naos and parecclesion and do not 
follow the angle of the passage. Most of the flooring appears to be reused pieces of 
Proconnesian marble, except for a large slab of rosso antico set before the entrance to 
the oratory (Figs. 94-95). Loss of fresco surface in the lower, west wall exposed two 
significant reprises in construction (Fig. 97). The notched reveal of the eleventh-century 
opening in the naos wall is joined by a thickness of twelfth-century masonry. The latter 
was further expanded by the Palaeologan construction of the passageway wall. Thus 
three phases of construction were evident in close proximity.® 

Marble doorframes survive at either end of the passage; in both instances the 
frames face outward and the doors open inward, while frames of the oratory and store- 
room portals face into the passage. The sill of the storeroom door is positioned 41 cm 
above the floor level of the passage. The lunette above the door to the parecclesion is 
now open, but bits of the plaster frame and metal cramps in situ indicate this area was 
originally glazed, to allow light into the passage when doors were closed (Fig. 96). The 
form of the glazing is suggested in the opposite lunette above the naos door: there the 
fresco imitates the form of a lunette window, with a central oculus and partial oculi on 
the sides (Fig. 94).% 

(b) Oratory (Figs. 98-99). The oratory to the east of passageway B is roughly rec- 
tangular in plan, 1.98 m wide and varying in length from 1.59 m on the south side to 
1.67 m on the north side. The area is covered by an unribbed groin vault, squarish in 
plan, which springs directly from the walls, except on the south side where it springs 
from a narrow barrel vault (Fig. 98). The walls rise ca. 1.96~1.99 m to the peaks of the 

arches; the apex of the vault is ca. 2.26 m above the floor. 

The wall surface of this area is entirely Palaeologan construction. The north and 
south walls of the oratory had been destroyed in Turkish times and were reconstructed 
in the 1950s. Enough of the wall stubs survived to indicate the original form of the 


chamber and insure a correct reconstruction. Fragments of a small arch were discovered 


in the north wall, and based on this a window into the naos was reconstructed. 


** Oates, “Report,” 226-28; Dumbarton Oaks photograph H58.86. 
%° My thanks to Hawkins for bringing this to my attention. 
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The north half of the east wall may be simply a facing covering a stub of twelfth- 
century wall. This and the other walls are neatly finished. Two niches are included at 
the extreme south of the east and west walls; these suggest that the chamber was in- 
tended as a functional unit. However, no trace of decoration or of plaster was discov- 
ered in this chamber, and, as little light ever entered the room, its walls may have been 
left bare. While exhibiting a certain degree of finish, the room is slightly irregular, and 
often its forms do not relate. The flanking niches are different sizes and different 
heights.*” The arch of the vault on the south side springs from directly above the mid- 

i rched niches. 
Peas of the chamber was excavated in the 1950s, revealing both eleventh- and 
twelfth-century foundations corresponding to the thickness of the naos wall in each 
construction period, parallel to those exposed in passageway B (Figs. 11, 99). 

Because of its unique position, relating to the presumed tomb of Theodore Meto- 
chites directly behind its south wall, and opening to the naos through a small window 
in the north wall, Underwood suggested that this chamber was a small chapel or ora- 
tory in which icons with perpetually burning candles and votive lamps might be kept 
and commemorative rites have been performed.”™ It may have been simply a monk's 

1 meditation, or perhaps a storeroom. . 

- me eee (Figs. 100-101), a the opposite side of the passageway is a nae 
small chamber, similar in dimension to the oratory, but much cruder in ee 
measures approximately 1.84 m by 2.67 m in plan. The room is entirely close ae 
for an internal window which opens into the parecclesion. The floor level is att ca. 
41 cm at the entrance above the passageway floor and maintains this height ce am 
The area is covered by a groin vault which is square in plan and similar to t Pans 
the oratory, springing directly from the walls of the room, except on the . as sss 
is covered by a broad arch. The walls rise to ca. 3.70 m to the springing of the 

4. to its apex. 
" ae oe periods of construction may be discerned in ae ee 
break in the middle of the north wall divides it into two sections, wit 7 zee = 
Comnenian masonry on the east side and Palaeologan on the ean e ae 
sponds in technique with the west wall of the storeroom, also twelfth-cen aS cee 
the layers of brick and stone are not aligned. The Palaeologan aera iS ae 
bands of brick and stone, but the lower 20-25 cm of the wall is of oe . a ae = 
twelfth-century masonry. Holes in the wall in this area indicate t a a 
masonry ts only a facing, repairing where the Comnenian ae ee ane 
back. The foundations suggest that the Comnenian wall projecte ed chapel.” A sys- 
point to form a corner pier for the presumed twelfth-century annex 


. : iche measures 65 
% The east niche measures 65 cm wide, 82 cm high, and 45 cm deep; esters 


cm wide, 102 cm high, and 32 cm deep. 
% Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 271. 
* Oates, “Report,” 228. 
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tem of cavities in the wall indicates the position of tie beams and stabilizing timbers,'" 

The major portion of the west wall is also from the twelfth century but was evi- 
dently constructed independently of and preceding the north wall, and it extends fur- 
ther to the north. A fragment of eleventh-century wall survives at the south extremity 
of the west wall. The surface is hacked back, and a fragment of cornice survives in situ, 
facing north, as the wall apparently did in the eleventh century (Fig. 101).!"' Both the 
wall and the cornice are broken abruptly at the plane of the present surface. There is 
only rubble fill above the cornice line. This small section continues further south and 
west, buried in fourteenth-century masonry. In the twelfth-century wall section, the 
mortar is grayish white, but includes crushed brick; the eleventh-century mortar is whit- 
ish. The twelfth-century wall appears to have originally continued higher than the 
fourteenth-century vaulting; it is partially broken at the springing point. A putlog hole 
survives in the lower section of the wall, extending to a depth of 67 cm, the approximate 
thickness of the twelfth-century wall. 

Both the south and east walls are entirely Palaeologan construction. The lowest 
courses of the south wall are roughly mortared rubble with regular bands of brick and 
stone above. An unglazed, arched window in the south wall opens into the parecclesion 
to provide light and ventilation to this chamber.’ The reveal of the window is plas- 
tered, and the area closest to the parecclesion is painted, but there is no indication that 
the decoration or plastering ever continued into the storeroom. Triangular notches re- 
main at the springing of the arch, probably where a crossbeam was positioned. 

The east wall includes an arch in which the doorframe was set, with crude rubble 
fill above the lintel. The wall is typical fourteenth-century construction, laid against and 
not bonded to the twelfth-century, north wall of the room. 

Excavation in the floor of the storeroom revealed a large chunk of the lowest por- 
tion of twelfth-century wall surviving in the northwest corner, accounting for the high 
floor level (Fig. 11). This appears to be bonded with the north wall, which probably 
followed the line of this lower block but was hacked back and refaced in the fourteenth 
century. The remainder of the elevated floor is fourteenth-century fill. Considering the 
rough and unfinished nature of construction, it is likely that this chamber had no set 
function in the fourteenth century. Its inclusion appears to be an afterthought, to act as 
filler between the naos and parecclesion. 

(d) Gallery passage (Figs. 102-103). The gallery-level passage above passageway B 
and the oratory runs eastward and opens to the exterior by the diaconicon dome. It can 
presently be reached only through the small window above Tomb A in the parecclesion. 


” Several holes survive in the 12th-century wall section. One extends to a depth of at least 115 cm, 
projecting into the 11th-century wall behind; this was probably for a stabilizing timber when the 12th- 
century wall was attached. A second hole perpendicular to and slightly higher than the first runs east-to- 
west inside the wall, about 20 cm deep, extending ca. 20 cm to the west and 65 cm to the east. This 
contained the tie beam. Both cavities are rectangular, ca.'10 cm wide. 


'! This is identical to the 12th-century cornice in the naos; see Oates, “Report,” 226-27; Hjort, 
“Sculpture,” 237, 


'? The window opening 
mortar below the window. Perh 
photograph H57.655. 


measures 58 cm by 101 cm. An intriguing graffito is scratched into the 
aps a signature, it has thus far eluded decipherment; see Dumbarton Oaks 
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assage does not appear to have ever been accessible but served to regularize the 
at ] perce the naos and the parecclesion. The passage may also have been in- 
sete rovide ventilation for the parecclesion which was otherwise closed. The 
sa aoe into the parecclesion was unglazed, and, according to the excavators, 
a a evidence that the east end of the passage was closed in Byzantine times.” 
rae ac er passage measures in its greatest dimensions approximately 7.92 m by 
2.48 m nas 9.92 m tall. The major part of the space is a long, narrow hall of uneven 
width an irregular vaulting, 1.32 m across at its widest point, narrowing to 80 cm at 
t end (Fig. 103). At the west end, the area is increased to the north by a low, 
ao area perpendicular to the passage, 1.57 m high, 1.20 m deep, and 3.54 m wide. 
7 floor is unfinished, dirt fill. The wall surfaces are predominantly rough stonework 
a pack vaulting, except around the window to the parecclesion where the blocks are 
ly squared. It is obvious that the passage was never intended for view. . 
ae While the majority of the construction is fourteenth-century, the low arch is con- 
saieael recessed brick, aligning with the twelfth-century construction on the ground 
However, only the arch is twelfth-century; above the voussoirs both the construc- 
a hni tie and the mortar change, corresponding with the fourteenth-century 
work, The oak is backed by rough, fourteenth-century = Z oe see 
coli r to open into the naos. Much otf the intrados 0 
a nears eae ie ee are covered with roughly troweled plaster, ap- 
I osaic (Fig. 103). 
ae pane anne peers followed chronologically He te pale 
ecclesion and the diaconicon. Where the eastern section of se ares on saapueaen 
icon, the walls were not bonded; the diaconicon dome was . e e 
ig na sty ol ey er 
he two long, north and south walls 1, Dl ghd 
ae at the a end. This apparently created difficulties in suagaee ae : 
beled courses of brick have been introduced along the oe sl ; i 
equalize the height of the two walls. Above this is the barrel vault, 


have been laid at an angle, probably without formwork. 


6. Esonarthex (Figs. 27, 104-114) 


gular of the fourteenth-century additions. It was 


The inner narthex is the most irre ‘he wall of which was thickened when 


ttached to the west face of the Comnenian naos, ee 
chica was added. An oblong space, the esonarthex measures ae ae 
proximately 3.50 m deep.’ The space is divided into four bays sep 


: all bay is on the 
strips. The bays differ in size and are asymmetrically arranger pone, 


i 70 cm wide, 166 cm 
188 Information from Hawkins. The opening into the parecclesion measures /© © 
high, and 96-98 cm deep. Its wooden tie ee his area was rebuilt in the 1950s. See 
"ia Much of the archeological evidence was destroyed when a e been incised into wet plaster, In- 
Dumbarton Oaks photograph H57.569. On the north wall, BA eakoal ee = 
cluding a sketch of a monk; see Dumbarton Oaks photograph Vu 3.94 m deep (entrance to south bay). 
te At its greatest, 4.12 m deep (south bay); at its narrowest, »- 
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central axis of the entrance, with two bays to the north and a single, larger bay to the 
south. The central two bays are similar, but not identical in size and are covered by 
the sail vaults which vary slightly in articulation. The north and south bays are covered 
by octagonal and dodecagonal domes respectively, of noticeably different sizes, 

On the central axis of the building, a door opens to the west into the exonarthex 
and another to the east into the naos. A second door in the east wall, slightly to the 
north, also connects with the naos; this does not have a symmetrical counterpart to the 
south, were a monumental mosaic of the Deesis occupies the position. A portal in 
the north bay opens to passageway A, and a door in the south wall of the south bay 
leads to the last bay of the exonarthex; an external door in the south facade is on the 
same axis. The interior is lit by a small, tripartite window in the north wall and smaller 
windows in the drums of the domes. Some indirect lighting is provided by an interior 
window in the upper south wall, opposite a window in the south facade, and by the 
portals. 

The inner narthex was built to a large extent on firm foundations, probably resting 
on the substructures of the Comnenian narthex. Although no examination of the foun- 
dations was possible, no settling or outward lean to the walls is evident in the majority 
of the chamber. In the north half of the first bay, however, serious structural damage 
has occurred. This portion of the esonarthex is likely to have extended beyond the older 
foundations, and, with the settling of the fourteenth-century substructures, serious 
fractures appeared in the floor, walls, and vaulting. 

Except for the structural damage and the insertion of a tomb in the north bay, the 
surface coverings in the inner narthex are in a very good state of preservation and give 
the best indication of the former magnificence of the building. The flooring, the marble 
revetment, and the mosaics survive almost in their entirety. The floor is rather simply 
patterned, consisting primarily of matched panels of Proconnesian marble with a verde 
antico border set in slightly from the wall (Figs. 9, 104). The border expands dramati- 
cally in the south bay, emphasizing the large size of that unit, and the central bay on the 
main axis of the entrance includes a large, verde antico rectangle framed by a multi- 
colored herringbone design. 

At the base of the walls, overlapped by the floor panels, is a grooved skirting of the 
Proconnesian marble, similar to that of the naos, rising 34—36 cm above the floor (Fig. 
155, no. 4, right). This provides a base for the revetment of the walls, which are in turn 
topped by a painted, chamfered cornice, positioned ca. 4.40—4.50 m above the floor. 
The revetment is arranged in groups of repeating mirrored panels of Proconnesian 
marble with verde antico framing (Figs. 105, 114). The walls are divided into two ZONES; 
the dado zone consists of upright panels of veined Proconnesian with an occasional 
verde antico panel, corresponding to the divisions of the upper zones. This is topped 
by a band of verde antico, and above this are two sets of matched Proconnesian panels, 
outlined with bullnoses and set against verde antico dividers. Mosaic icons flank the 
central naos portal, and in this area the patterns become more intricate, with some rosso 
antico included. The pattern is also altered around the Deesis mosaic in the south bay. 

Like the naos revetment, most of the marbles are from columns which have been 
sliced and unfolded to form repeating patterns. There is little coordination between the 
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t patterns and the bay divisions of the unit. On the west wall, for example, a 
Ce ; ts between the first and second bays. However, the marble repeat patterns 
pilaster ee it, without framing devices, ignoring the structural division (Fig. 114).' 
pee oe Staion between facing walls; the east and west walls follow separate 
— a acl divisions. Around the Deesis mosaic, the patterning is equally odd: 


ae bands and cornice turn the corners and intersect the mosaic without any 


the marble ae 
i evice (Fig. . 
a aaa aah at vaults over the central two bays are of an odd type, also used in four 


f the exonarthex bays; to my knowledge, such vaults are found only at the Kariye (Fig. 
a ‘cal vault normally requires a square base, and was thus an unusual choice 
108). A ee rectangular bays of the narthexes. Extra lateral arches were required 
. ere ular bay to square off the central area. These spring somewhat incon- 
in each Peak lower portions of the longitudinal arches which separate the bays. As 
ee ) ae s is irregular, the width of the lateral arches also varies. The choice of 
= ea aed may have been intended to provide a continuous surface for the nar- 
the ; 
ee pier uaa s square in plan and is topped by adome 

save) ee The dome is positioned above a cornice which is approximately 10m 
on aia a level (Fig. 106). The dome is elevated on a drum and is articulated by 

oo yea am on the ‘terior. It measures 3.40 m in diameter, with a height of pa 
oe ane ierced by five windows in alternating scallops on the western side, 
ae ee tide abuts the upper north annex, precluding the placement of win- 

i ion survives. Sek 

a ae a wall a few decades a Bs pees 

4).'°7 It stands almost to cornice heig! t, with a 
sae aacat a ae rte similar to the tombs of the parecclesion. ees saa oe 
; de rated with mosaic, and the tomb originally had a sculpted Ir ; ag Stor 

a eu D, of which only the capitals remain. In the lower ae oe nae 

the tomb Tid are left to indicate the position of the coffin. cea 

was entirely filled, coated with plaster, and painted to sania beginning with fracture 

Serious structural damage has occurred in the ie > al el aaa 
at the middle of the unit. The north half of the flooring has a ene line: the arched 
been replaced. The break continues on eee oe a Bae riously damaged; 
entrance to the north annex and the small window see = Sg wail evening al0ng 
the fracture extends into the dome, causing the loss of muc since testo. Bit 
the north side. The window had been filled in an attempt to De eereanen Ebi 
to the 1950s the wall had been plastered and pane strengthened, and a new 
was removed and the window unblocked; the arches were 


revetment was added. 


t this was repaired 
The north wall has also sustained serious structural damage, bu 


: st wall, Ridell, Kahrie- 
1% For the west wall, see Pulgher, Anciennes églises, pl. 19, fig. 2; for the ea 
Dschamisi, pl. 7. 
ss Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 


decoration, see Hjort, “Sculpture,” 255 ff. 


276 fF; Underwood, Karzye Djami, I, 995 ff. For the sculptural 
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at the end of the nineteenth century. The arch and upper section of the window appar- 
ently collapsed and were replaced along with a large section of the upper wall. The 
lopsided form of the window and its rather awkward repair are evident. Damage was of 
a serious enough nature in this area to necessitate the addition of a buttress on the 
exterior. This was finally removed in the late nineteenth century, but appears in several 
early illustrations (Figs. 35, 38). 

The tripartite, mullioned window in the lunette is positioned decidedly off-center 
in relationship to the interior, but is centrally placed in relation to the exterior, set within 
an arch (Figs. 104, 147). This feature must have been planned from the exterior, as all 
of the external articulation is slightly out of line with the interior structural system. The 
same is evident with the door to the north annex, which is centered with respect to 
passageway A, but without consideration to the placement of the inner narthex dome. 

The arch between bays one and two is supported by a pilaster to the west, but 
springs directly from the wall on the east side. Set against the solid masonry of the wall 
behind, the extra thickness was not necessary at this point. | 

(b) Bay two. The floor pattern and wall revetments continue uninterrupted from 
the first to the third bay, broken only on the east wall by the north naos portal and the 
wall icon on the neighboring pier. The east wall surface continues flat through the two 
bays, while on the west wall the second bay is articulated by thin pilasters. 

The north naos portal is framed by jambs and a lintel of rosso antico. Its position 
determined in the twelfth century, the portal is somewhat awkwardly placed in relation 
to the vaulting above; the arch that separates bays two and three is not quite aligned 
with the pier between the two doors, and the arch is angled slightly in order not to 
overlap the portal. 3 

The vaulting is the “Kariye type” of domical vault (Fig. 104). The arches on either 
side of the bay are of slightly different widths, the southern wider than the northern. 
The mosaics of the vaults have survived in good condition. 

(c) Bay three. The third bay of the inner narthex lies on the central east-west axis 
of the church. It is slightly smaller and slightly narrower than the second bay, and the 
pilasters that form the west wall flanking the door make the bay slightl 
well. The portal to the naos is flanked by wall icons of SS. Peter and Pau 
are framed by elaborately carved jambs and lintels, 
in Proconnesian (Fig. 109). On the west wall, the 
over the door, but breaks with the usual pattern on 
the naos entrance, the second horizontal strip of ros 
mosaic icons; the arched tops to these are in alter 


rosso antico, topped by pavonazzetto. Extra rosso an 
and the central motif is formed b 
bead-and-reel molding. 


The original Proconnesian slab which topped the reveal of the entrance to the naos 
was broken and replaced in the winter of 1949-50. When the triangular panels of the 
revetment were reset above the lintel, the area behind was exposed: below the relieving 
arch was a large quantity of rubble fill above rotted timbers, resting on the marble door 
surround. The verde antico doorframe had been repaired in Byzantine times. On the 


y Shallower as 
I. Both portals 
the east in verde antico and the west 
revetment continues uninterrupted 
the east wall. On the piers flanking 
SO antico appears at the base of the 
nating pieces of Proconnesian and 
tico panels appear above the portal, 
y eight triangular pieces of Proconnesian framed bya 
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north jamb, an oddly shaped cavity was neatly filled with plaster mixed with verde antico 
j08 

ne nner the portal, the pilaster projects outward, necessary for the support 

oc i dome, creating a slight asymmetry to the entrance. The vaulting above is 
4 ie - type” of domical vault, nearly identical with the second bay (Fig. 108). The 
a ee are of slightly different widths, and the unit is slightly off axis from the 
a ie The mosaic covering of the vault is well preserved, including the dedica- 
ee or Theodore Metochites presenting the church to Christ, over the portal 


arc 
portal b 
tory mo 


nuspiece). ee ; 
aed only elaborate area of narthex flooring is in this bay, to give emphasis to the 


i verde antico set off a central rectangle; within this, two large 
ue ee eae by a multicolored herringbone pattern in Pro- 
. arble (see Fig. 9). i 
ge ae ea bay is ee ie and deeper than the other bays 
“e eee (Figs. 105, 113). It is set off by the projecting pilasters at : ee 
imi hich point the depth of the narthex changes from its narrowest, 3.24 m, 
rag . = 4.12 m; the larger size is emphasized in the floor design. A small, narrower 
a see to the south where a door to the exonarthex is located. Almost all 
eae the decoration of this unit set it ae from the ie aad crap Uocanine 
os . mosaics changes at this point; 
sn eth Vgn al ymca dip oe 
: . i rthex. ae 
gue eiiet ens ne ie panne drum above the dome cornice which 
ese = 6.7 m above the floor (Fig. 107). Noticeably larger than ee 
ae the south dome measures 3.74 m in diameter at the sneer tie 
rior is gored with twenty-four scallops.'!° The peak of the mee - Se ee 
the floor, The drum is pierced with nine windows which eae ome adjustment was 
on the western side. The plan of the bay ‘ eee a and s ) 
; ting to : 
Se eae a te ne in verde su sia ae re 
beyond the dimensions established in the other bays. The ee ee ames icin 
slabs of Proconnesian marble. The design is expanded rome pee Some replacement 
panels of Proconnesian and rosso antico, outlined in verde as well. vaceived stale. 
has occurred in the southwest corner; otherwise the floor is in a cae The opening is 
The south wall contains a portal to the last bay : a ee is a semicircular vent 
framed in marble with a reused lintel (Fig. 105).'"" Directly . 


Il, pl. 30. The patch had disappeared but was 


108 For illustration, see Underwood, Kariye Djazni, d from a blocked window elsewhere in the builds 
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ami, I, 28. 
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window under the relieving arch; the reveal is frescoed to imitate marble, much like the 
reveals of the prothesis portal. Above the cornice is another small, arched window, 
which was originally glazed; fragments of the plaster frame still survive in the reveal. 
The window faces a larger window in the south facade, providing additional lighting 
for this end of the esonarthex. There is some variation in the marbles of the south wall, 
including several pieces of rosso antico in the design around the portal. 

The west wall continues the patterning of the other three bays, with a similar dis- 
regard for structural division. However, the east wall breaks entirely with the decorative 
patterns established elsewhere in the narthex. Almost the entire wall surface is occupied 
by a monumental mosaic of the Deesis, in both position and scale unlike anything else 
in the decorative program of the building (Figs. 110, 113).!!? The bottom of the mosaic 
is only about 1.16 m above the floor, and the mosaic extends to the peak of the lunette. 
The revetments and cornice turn in to intersect the mosaic, stopping abruptly without 
framing elements. Below the mosaic, the banding in the revetment is in rosso antico 
rather than verde antico. 

Much of the mosaic surface has disappeared, although the plaster setting bed re- 
tains a large part of the design. In areas where both were lost, it was possible to examine 


the masonry behind. In addition, the marble dado was partially missing at the north 


side, and other slabs could be removed without damage in order to examine the wall 
surface. This proved to be the original naos wall, with eleventh- and twelfth-century 
construction visible.''® While the wall had been increased in thickness elsewhere in the 
narthex, in this area it had not. It was also evident that changes had occurred in this 
area between the eleventh and twelfth centuries: the insertion of the corner pier in the 
naos seems to have blocked a south door from the narthex (F ig. 111). The northern 
counterpart was apparently shifted to its present position, but the south wall was 
blocked; thus the asymmetrical entrance was apparently carried over from the twelfth- 


century church. The wall projections to either side of the mosaic proved to be four- 
teenth-century, not bonded to the wall surface (Fig. 112).14 


7. Exonarthex (Figs. 28, 115-123) 


The outer narthex of the Kariye Camii was originally constructed in the fourteenth 


pen arcade along the west facade and a belfry 


g of seven bays of varying sizes, six bays form the 
west facade of the building, while the seventh turns the corner on the south side to meet 


the parecclesion. There is a close relationship between the two: the exonarthex and 


parecclesion are linked in such a way that they form an L-shaped unit which envelops 
the core of the building on two sides. 


over the southwest corner. Consistin 


"2 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 45-48; II, pls. 36-41: 
DOP 12 (1958), 284 ff. The images of Christ and the Virgin 

"3 Oates, “Report,” 227, 

"4 Ibid. An odd cutting appears in the lower north c 
adjoining pilaster, just above the lower molding; 
supported a candle holder or votive lam p. 


idem, “Deisis Mosaic,” 254-60; idem, “Notes,” 
are over 4 m tall. 


orner of the Deesis panel and another in the 
a round hole appears in the floor below; these may have 


_ wall of the sixth bay leads to a spiral staircase set int 
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anning the entire width of the edifice, the exonarthex mesures 32.81 m wide and 
a 7 Pod 4.05 m deep.'"® The extra projection of bays six and seven measures 
between : fe and 9.96 m long. Irregular in form, the bays are separated by pilasters 
tae an arches and are of four different sizes, covered by two different types of 
mee ae adjustment was necessary among the bay units in order to align bays 
asin ix with the main axes of the building: the position of the third bay is deter- 
aii - h axis of symmetry of the naos and entrance, while the size and position of 
aes a determined by the parecclesion. The other bays have been fitted around 
pe cane and consequently the pilasters and bay divisions do not correspond 
6 , 
hex. 
a a a ar five are rectangular and are topped by “Kariye type” dom- 
ical anaes the central square base of the vault formed by extra lateral arches. The 
ee the axis of the entrance, is slightly larger, nearly square in plan, and is — 
third ree Sera yault without extra lateral supports. The sixth and seventh bays 
ne pe a ‘ncreased in width to match that of the parecclesion, and the full area of 
oe ariel by a domical vault. The last two bays relate closely to the pareccle- 
ae of the openings along the west facade, the shen was well ee 
as a transitional space between the exterior and the interior, an oe . ee 
_ Now filled, the arches were originally open, and the space mu 
sapuenr anaes a formalized porch. The lower portion of ee oe ae 
closed by a parapet slab, except for the entrance in bay three. oe nen 
end, in bays one and seven, opened to the north and south. Opp | 


t Ky I 


a level of 
wall: this now leads to the minaret but originally provided access to the upper leve 


belfry above bay six. 7 arches on 
the sean bay ‘ set off from the others by columns eel gaan on 
the north and east sides, breaking up the special mpty OY : ction to compensate for 
tural reinforcements were added shortly after the initial cede belly (Fig. 116)." 
the outward distortion of the walls caused by the weight © oe The floor has been 
Most of the original surface covering NaS eee is ives and matches that of the 
entirely replaced, but much of the original skirting ne eared. The few fragments 
esonarthex. The marble revetment has almost ae aan was similar to that 
that survive and the cramps still in situ suggest that me ee divisions: all of the pilaster 
of the esonarthex, but more closely related to the selnoni sie guipotn 
strips were decorated with framed mosaic icons, ¢mp ey can be observed, 
Because of the loss of surface coverings, the Palaeolog a 


: | i clud- . 
j ° from the wall surface, in 
18 Measurements were taken from the skirting, er ee a a2 
ing the ca. 2 cm thickness of the skirting itself; this rises : os ee ace. 
6 These modifications occurred after the complet 
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and some archeological investigation was possible. A trench was laid in the floor in 1959, 
uncovering two sections of a foundation wall of uncertain date and purpose.'"? A tomb 
below the floor of bay five was also explored. More significant were the investigations of 
the west arcade, carried out by the Byzantine Institute of America in the late 1950s. 

(a) West facade arcade. Several alterations have occurred in the exonarthex since 
its initial construction which have significantly modified its appearance. Most notably, 
the arched openings of the west facade have been filled in, shifting the character of the 
unit from that of an exterior to an interior space. Archeological examination has indi- 
cated that the closing of the arcades did not happen all at once, but was a gradual 
process; over a period of time, the arches were blocked, and three were transformed 
into arcosolia for tombs. This process began within a decade of the initial construction, 
with the addition of Tomb E in the fifth bay, belonging to Irene Raoulaina Palaeolo- 
gina.''® At later dates, Tombs F and G were added in the fourth and second bays. With 
the Turkish conversion of the building, the tombs were filled in, and bays one and six 
were walled shut.''® The small, pointed windows inserted in each bay destroyed the 
upper section of the frescoes that decorated the tomb arcosolia (Fig. 4). In addition, at 
an undetermined time, the central opening of bay three was fitted with a doorframe. 

The fragmentary remains in the six arcades of the west facade allow a reconstruc- 
tion of their original appearance. All of the arched openings are similar in size (Fig. 
28).!°° While the width of the piers varies with the irregular size of each bay, the width 
of the openings remains constant. Except for the third bay, the lower portion of each 
opening was closed by a balustrade, topped by a molded coping. The cuttings for these 
and a fragment of coping were discovered when the fill was removed from bays one and 
six, which had not been closed off by arcosolia (Fig. 122).'?! There was no indication of 
original closure above this point. Underwood suggested glazing or a grille, but other 
evidence suggests that this must have been an open portico: the internal windows were 
glazed; the parecclesion could have been totally closed off from the exonarthex; and — 
the awkward frame of the main entrance to the building is certainly not original (Fig. 
125).!?# 

The marble revetment and other surface coverings turned into the window open- 
ings, stopping short of the exterior at the line of the parapet slabs. The interior skirting 
continued across the front of each opening, with the upper portion cut away as it © 
crossed in front of each sill; the upper portions that turned in along the reveals to 


117 


Information from Hawkins; see Dumbarton Oaks photograph H59.273. This may have been the 
foundation for the porch of an earlier building, 


"8 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 278-82, figs. 11-13; 
22, figs. 1-4; idem, Kariye Djami, 1, 280-88; III, pls. 540-45, 

19 Idem, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 278-82; idem, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 223-28, figs. 5-8; idem, 
Kartye Djami, I, 288-95; III, pls. 546-49, 

‘® The height of the arches varies between 4.37 m and 4.44 m above the sills, which are raised 22 cm 
above the exonarthex Hoor. The width ranges from 1.79 m to 1.84 m; see Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 
(1959), 215—16 for additional measurements. 

'2t Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 215—16 and 
H57.474, H57.477. The balustrade 


' Underwood, Kariye Djami, 


idem, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 216— 


pl. 11; Dumbarton Oaks photographs H57.471, 
$ were positioned approximately 1.20 m above the sill. 
I, 21; additional information from Hawkins. 
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rise above the peaks of the vaulnng, and the external cormice 5 about a metet higher 
than the exonarthex cornice, stopping abruptly at each arched opening. | 
The exterior ground level was evidently always higher than the floor level * ae 
outer narthex. Built on a sloping site, we can imagine that the floor of the narthex o 
the Comnenian building corresponded to the ground level to the west. ns the crs 
logan exonarthex projects further to the west, it may have been oe oe = ae 
partially into the sloping terrain. The elevated level of the sills and exte 
facade support this assumption. ae ; 
- On one. Reedagik in plan, the first bay is rete by the a oe oe 
ical vault, similar to the central bay of the inner narthex. Most o : nea nes 
central vault is missing, although well preserved in the supporting arches. The ae 
ments have almost entirely disappeared, ee a. setting pins are s 
he skirting survives, except along the west wall. 
mer Cnn, the aaa opens to the exterior. The aes — badaael 
still survives; its sill is above the ea the ee eee . pa 7 reef 
l. The tall facade arch to 
bearing alae Hs mosque.' During the restoration, the fill was removed and 
by a thin curtain wall. 
ae two. The second bay is the same size . a ote sua "y een 
“Kari - ical vault; the mosaic covering © ( 
oe the mosaic icons partially survive on the east 3 a pilasters 
between the first and second bays; the icons themselves are sages - r er ee 
The arch of the facade was turned into a tomb piawataees He cine peer 
century (Tomb C). Both the Italianate fresco - ie ban ee eee 
ground level suggest a date later than Tombs E and F. | 


he sides of the inserted curtain wall; see Underwood, 
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“Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 226 and fig. 8. The reveals a 88 
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\% For illustration see Underwood, Kartye Djami, II, pl. : 
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186 For illustration see Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, pl. <19. 
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rises only to the height of the cornice; above this a lunette window was inserted. The 
mosaic of the soffit was left intact, but was extended to meet the window frame by a 
band of painted plaster. The lower section of the arcosolium was filled by the wall sar- 
cophagus; above that level the marble revetment was left in position on the walls, and 
fragments still survive around the edge of the fresco. These extend another 6 cm be- 
hind the painting surface. The skirting survives almost completely, giving a good indi- 
cation of its original appearance. 

(d) Bay three. On the main axis of the building, the third bay is almost square in 
plan, covered by a single domical vault (Fig. 116). Both the west and east walls of this 
bay are filled by large portals. The pilasters of the east wall are decorated with framed 
icons of the Virgin Hodegitria and John the Baptist.'** Fragments of multicolored rev- 
etment in scalloped patterns survive above, and other framing fragments were found 
on the south pier of the west wall. 

The door to the esonarthex is framed by elaborately carved jambs and lintel of 
Proconnesian marble and topped by the lunette mosaic of Christ Pantokrator, which is 


inscribed, I(ésou)s Ch(risto)s hé Chora ton Zontén (Jesus Christ, the dwelling place of the — 


living), indicating the dedication of the church, and a play on the name of the monas- 
tery (Fig. 118).'°° The marble doorframe is set in a larger opening, filled in by a plaster 
band on either side. The springing of a shallow, relieving arch is visible to either side of 
the lintel.'*! , 

The western facade arch appears to have been originally completely open. It is now 
closed by a doorframe, but this is simple, poorly fitted, and constructed of spolia (Fig. 
125). The sill is a reused lintel, which had been inverted and did not fit the width of the 
jambs (Fig. 126). The frame faces only outward and is roughly finished on the inside. 
The extreme difference in quality between this and the inner portal makes it difficult to 
believe that they resulted from the same building program.'®? The sill forms a step 
downward into the exonarthex from the higher ground level. | 

The lunette above the door is decorated with a mosaic of the Virgin Vlachernitissa 
flanked by angels, inscribed M(et)ér Th(eo)u hé Chora tou Achéritou (Mother of God, the 
dwelling place of the Uncontainable), giving the second dedication and another play on 
the name of the monastery. The mosaics of the vault and arches of the bay survive in 
part, but are missing at the peaks.'% 

(e) Bays four and five. The fourth and fifth bays are rectangular in plan and no-— 
ticeably smaller than the other bays of the narthexes, corresponding in size to the south 
domed bay of the esonarthex. Both are covered by “Kariye type” sail vaults, with broad 
lateral arches (Fig. 117). Much of the mosaic has been lost in the upper portions of the 
vaulting, but survives in the lower.'™* Below the cornice, most of the revetment is miss- 


For illustrations see Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, pls. 181-82, 

Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, pl. 8; Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 39; Il, pls. 17-19. 
Underwood, Kariye Djami, IL, pl. 17. 

This is, however, accepted by Underwood, ibid., I, 21. 

Underwood, ibid., I, 40 ff; II, pls. 20-25, 228. 

Underwood, ibid., II, pls. 246, 249. 
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7 139 
ee ae the fifth bay was the first to have been added in the erica ie 
most extensively decorated. The reel wall ae enue ee opps aa 
the cornice level to include a small lunette window. agente 
removed and replaced by painted plaster, and a smaller masonry arc pile 
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ae i: original brick arch which appears to a been eee 
Some deformation has occurred in this area of the building, and there is a ne : 
lean to the south pier. 
eae the paving SE the floor of the exonarthex in ae a ote a a 
discovered under the floor of the fifth bay, probably ee a foes Caer 
arcosolium above (Fig. 121).'*! The tomb had long since ae see ae 
the bones of at least three bodies. In addition, the floor of the ) 
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188 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 Lae ey * 
186 [bid., 223-25; Underwood, Karye Djamt, 1, 200-2". cote st ee 
a Teens “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 216-22; idem, ie ae Fees 
188 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 223 ff; idem, Kartye Djami, ?, ey ages an aanteite 
cid re aan fragment which may have come from this tomb was foun . 
m: 
bove, note 60. | 
cee ® Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 216-22 and fig. 9. ee 
™ K is Diami, 1, 288 and note 19, notes that six persons ec: 
inti eet pr ier en could have been buried in the arcosolium; the tom as 
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architectural debris from the exonarthex above, including fragments of verde antico 
and Proconnesian marble revetment, pieces of the bullnose borders, mosaic setting plas- 
ter, and tesserae. The construction of the tomb is crude and irregular; its simple, dirt 
floor was not paved. Except for its relationship to Tomb E, there is nothing to suggest a 
date, and it may have been a later addition. 

The tomb is trapezoidal in plan, measuring 2.25 m in length and varying between 

1.88 m and 2.25 m in width. Its uneven floor is approximately 2.0 m below the level of 
the exonarthex floor. The tomb is covered by a longitudinal barrel vault ca. 1.60 m high, 
Only the lower portion of the west wall of the tomb is brick and mortar construction, 
but this section is a part of the foundation of the west facade wall. The upper section of 
the west wall is rough courses of stone set in red mortar. The other wails are crude stone 
construction with mud mortar. The vaulting continues the horizontal courses of the 
north and south walls, except at the peak, where brick and stone are laid in slanting 
courses. A trapdoor was left in the southwest corner. 

(f) Bay six. The sixth bay is considerably larger than any of the others of the west 
facade, its width determined by that of the parecclesion, as this bay forms the corner 
between the two units. Attached to the south side is an extra thickness of wall which 
includes a spiral staircase that originally led to the bell tower-above this corner of the 
building. A small door in the south wall provides access to the stairs; it is framed in 
marble with a relieving arch above. A window in the upper lunette of the south wall 
opens from the stairs into the exonarthex, and has been incorporated into the design 
of the mosaic.'*? The belfry will be discussed later. | 7 

The arch of the west facade is nearly identical to the first bay; no arcosolium was 
inserted, and the arch was closed off only with the Turkish conversion of the building. 
The fill was removed in the 1950s, revealing the cuttings for the fourteenth-century 
closure slab and a fragment of coping (Fig. 122).!*8 This is now filled with a screen wall. 

The entire area of the bay is covered by a domical vault, and about half of its mosaic 
surface survives. A ceramic tube or jug is placed in each corner.'*4 These were originally 
exposed and the mosaic adjusted around them. The arches to the north and east were 
given a double thickness in construction—two lengths of brick—because of the extra 
load these needed to support. In spite of the obvious attempt to strengthen the arches, 
there ls some structural incongruity: at the southeast corner the arch does not meet the 
wall pilaster and is supported by a corbel (Fig. 120). This is probably due to the discrep- 
ancy in the measurement of the two arches, the east being about 60 cm wider than the 
north. The arches evidently proved ineffective under the weight of the tower above, 
and there is a noticeable outward lean to both the northwest and southeast piers. 

_ These arches were reinforced, probably within a short time of the initial construc- 
tion, by the insertion of pointed masonry arches on columns with reused capitals and 
no bases (Fig. 116). This was done with considerable care, as an examination of details 


42 For illustration, see Underwood, Kariye Djami, 
of the window was to signal the beliringer when the en 

‘8 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), fig. 11. 

4 Idem, Kariye Djami, I, 135; I, pl. 251; and above, note 38. 


I, fig. 107. As interpreted by Hawkins, the purpose 
trance procession was to begin. 
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indicates: the mortar joints in the masonry arches have been etched; the capitals fit with 
the columns, and the cornice pieces have been added above to join with the wall cor- 
nices. The care of execution is particularly evident in the southeast corner: the corbel 
has been notched and the capital fitted into it (Fig. 120). The inserted arch springs from 
a cornice matching and extended from the original wall cornices. The columns and 
capitals are spolia but are well adapted to a new location.'** The cornices of the inner 
wall are slightly higher than those of the outer wall, due to the setiling of the outer 
foundation, but the shorter column has been placed on the inside of both arches, ne- 
cessitating a mortar fill above the inner column capitals to bring the cornice additions 
up to the proper height (Fig. 116). 

Hawkins has suggested that the reinforcement of bay six is contemporary with the 
addition of Tomb E to bay five, noting that while the north pier of the arcosolium leans 
outward, the figure of a monk painted on it disregards the angle and is positioned 
vertically.'*© This is not the case on the opposite side of the arcosolium, where the pier 
and the figure are parallel. Thus, speculates Hawkins, the pier must have been already 
deformed when the figure was painted. But it should also be taken into consideration 
that the outer columns of each of the inserted arches also have a slight outward lean, 
and, considering the mediocre nature of the painting, not too much weight should be 
given to this evidence. Nevertheless, the reinforcement of the arch above Tomb E seems 
to have been necessitated by structural damage. It is constructed of cut stone similar to 
the larger arches, and the care given the addition would argue for an early date. 

A few pieces of revetment survive behind the top of the northeast column, includ- 
ing the metal cramps. The mosaic icon and part of its marble framing also remain on 


the southeast pilaster, behind the inserted column (Fig. 120). Almost all of the skirung _ 


survives. There is a noticeable slope to the floor in the southwest corner which corre- 


sponds with a massive crack in the south end of the west facade, resulting from the » 


settling of the foundations and the weight of the belfry. oe 

(g) Bay seven. The final bay of the exonarthex is on the south side of the building, 
to the east of bay six, and acts as a transition from the more open portion of the outer 
narthex to the enclosed parecclesion (Fig. 119). The bay is almost square in plan, and 
the domical vault is identical in form to the covering of the sixth bay. 

A door and window in the south facade correspond to a door and window in the 
north wall of the bay, leading to the inner narthex. Both sets of openings are off-center 
with respect to the seventh bay, but are symmetrically positioned in relation to the ex- 
terior articulation and the inner narthex. Both portals have simple marble frames with 
relieving arches above. The upper window in the north wall is arched and was originally 
glazed; some of the plaster frame has survived. Both this window and the window in 
the relieving arch below had been blocked, but were reopened in the 1950s.'*” The soffit 
of the lower window was frescoed to imitate Proconnesian marble. ‘The outer door is 


i i i itals are from the 1 1th- 
48 H. Belting, “Gruppe,” 263—71, suggests rather inconclusively that these capita 
century naos; but = Hjort, “Sculpture,” 937-42, The columns are also spolia and are not all of the same 


’ material. 


146 Underwood, Kartye Djamt, IH, pl. 542; Hjort, “Sculpture,” 237-38. 
4? Dumbarton Oaks photograph H57.449. 
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now permanently blocked, but as its exterior articulation and position on axis indicate 
it must originally have been an important entrance to the building. The tripartite, ail: 
lioned window above is similar to those of the parecclesion, but somewhat smaller; it is 
also a bit off-center with respect to the door below. 

The window appears slightly asymmetrical, but this is the result of structural dam- 
age in this area. It was carefully repaired, but the damage is still evident from the exte- 
rior (Fig. 129). The damage to this bay probably resulted from the weight of the adja- 
cent belfry. A drainpipe set in the wall to the west of the openings may also have 
weakened it. The pipe probably led to the cisterns below the parecclesion, but was re- 
moved when the masonry was repaired.'* | 

Little of the surface covering of the bay survives; only a fragment of the vault 
mosaic and none of the revetments remain. Most of the skirting is still in place, as is the 
cornice, which continues without a break into the parecclesion. 


Exterior 


1. West facade (Figs. 3, 4, 14, 18, 124-127) 


The west facade of the Kariye Camii is composed both irregularly and asymmetrically 
Formed by an arcade of six arches of varying widths, the Spacing is generally deter: 
mined by the irregular plan of the exonarthex (Figs. 3, 10). Although the main entrance 
in the third bay is on the main longitudinal axis of the building, it is off-center with 
respect to the facade because of the wide sixth bay to the south which corresponds to 
the width of the parecclesion. The domes over the inner narthex should have been a 
visual consideration in the organization of the facade, but these bear 
to the arcade, differ in size, and are not symmetrically disposed. 

The west facade was originally an open portico facade, with parapets in the lower 
portion of the individual arcades. Despite the irregular spacing of the supports of the 
arcade, all the openings are approximately the same width, varying between 1.79 and 
1.84 m. The irregularities in measurements were compensated for by the masonry piers 
which vary in width from approximately 1.24 m between bays four and five to 2.67 m 
between bays five and six.!49 Equalizing the size of the openings would have hel ed 
regularize the visual impression of the facade from the exterior, ; 

-The appearance of the west facade has suffered with the passage of time. The | 
oe were closed by slightly projecting masonry walls that formed tomb arcosolia on 
the interior or by thinner curtain walls where no tomb was inserted. The central open- 
ing was fitted with a doorframe with a reused lintel as a sill (Figs. 125-126). In addition 
the upper profile of the facade was altered ca, 1875 when the roof was leveled for the 


application of lead sheeting. The formerly undulati i 
by a severe, level cornice. y undulating Byzantine roofline was replaced 


little relationship 


The masonry of these three phases of building activity is distinctly different. The 


oe Dumbarton Oaks photographs H57.459~.460, H57.482. 
Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 215-28. 
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majority of the wall area consists of the initial Palaeologan construction of four bands 
of brick alternating with four bands of stone (Figs. 3-4). The surface is finely finished 
with evenly dressed stones, and the construction quality is high. The voussoirs of the 
arcade are composed of an alternating pattern of three bricks to one stone. The fill of 
the openings is composed of stonework of varying quality and finish. The screen walls 
of bays one and six, originally constructed in Turkish times, were completely rebuilt in 
1957; elsewhere the stone fill was refurbished.’ A third area of construction is seen in 
the spandrels above the arches of bays one to five. This rubble fill was added in the 
nineteenth century to level the roof. 

Some repair work was done on the west facade in the 1950s. The small Turkish 
windows were removed, and the upper portion of the arches were opened to form large 
lunette windows. Much of the lower masonry surface had deteriorated and required 
replacement.'*! This had occurred not just on the screen walls, but in the original con- 
struction as well. The arch of bay five had been broken and repaired at least twice; a 
second stone arch had been inserted when the tomb arcosolium was constructed in the 
fourteenth century. This was repaired again when the Turkish fill was inserted and the 
south portion of both arches was partially replaced. A crack in the upper portion of bay 
six—perhaps the result of the earthquake of 1894—was also repaired. | 

The articulation of the original fourteenth-century facade was lively, and the planar 
surface was almost entirely dematerialized. The piers are enlivened by two-step re- 


sponds and applied colonnettes, all constructed of alternating brick and stone and 


topped by a chamfered marble cornice at the springing point of the arches. The original 
wall openings did not correspond directly to this system of articulation; set within each 
of the facade arches was a smaller arched opening topped by a brick arch, the peak of 
which was approximately a meter lower than the facade arch. The cornices stop short 
of the arched openings and do not intersect the inner wall surface (Fig. 124). This dual 
system was necessary in order to reconcile the interior elevation of the exonarthex with 
the elevation of the west facade. While the spacing of the piers is determined by the 
internal divisions, there is little relationship in elevation between the interior and exte- 
rior. This resulted from the floor level of the exonarthex being close to 60 cm lower 
than the ground level (see section, Fig. 123). The facade was elevated accordingly. 
The plastic articulation of the facade was emphasized by the horizontal string 
course which follows the projections of the colonnettes and the responds. Often con- 
structed of reused marble slabs, the cornices were recarved to fit their specific locations 
(Fig. 124).!°2 This string course tops only the responds and does not intersect the inner- 
most wall surface. It stops at the north end of the facade but continues uninterrupted 
to the western portion of the south facade. ~ 3 
The present, flat roof creates a rather stark appearance. However, several nine- 
teenth-century illustrations give an impression of the building before the restoration of 


180 Ibid., 215-16. . ae 
181 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 2978-83; idem, “Notes,” DOP 13 ( 1959), 916-28 and fig. 9. 


See also Dumbarton Oaks photographs H57.447, H57.750. 
188 Hjort, “Sculpture,” 266-67, figs. 90-91, includes a reused parapet s 


string course, but apparently never used. 


lab carved to fit as a facade 
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1875-76 (Figs. 31, 32, 35, 37, 40). From these it is clear that the arches of the facade 
were originally topped by a double dogtooth cornice following the scalloped profile of 
the arches. This is clearly indicated in a detail of the west facade provided by Pulgher, 
and the scalloped profile and undulating roofline are also visible in the nineteenth- 
century photograph (Figs. 39-40). : 
The wide, sixth bay of the facade contains an arched opening the size of the others, 
but the flanking wall masses are increased in width. Unlike the original scalloped roof- 
line of the other arches, the fourteenth-century construction continues to a higher ele- 
vation, approximately two meters above the arched opening, forming a blocky projec- 
tion above the south bay. This was originally the base of the belfry, subsequently 
removed by the Turks. The thin cornice at the top of the wall is a Turkish addition; the 
tower was evidently chopped off at the lowest point that would not interfere with the 
decorative features of the facades. Of the belfry, only the west and south walls survive, 


incorporated into the respective facades. The north and east walls of the belfry were. 


removed above the level of the vaulting (Fig. 13). The south projection is now topped 
by a Turkish minaret which rises approximately 30.70 m above the ground level. The 
minaret utilizes the base and spiral stairs of the former belfry. 

The large size of the sixth bay was not easily disguised. At the southern extreme, 
the extension of the wall surface is articulated by a thin, stepped-in recess, topped by 
an ogival arch with a finely cut stone frame. The tympanum of the arch contains one 
of the monograms of Metochites (Fig. 127). The same features appear immediately 
around the corner of the projection of the south facade, but these are not coordinated 
with the articulation of the west facade. Similarly, the joint of the upper portion of the 
belfry with the scalloped roofline of the adjacent bay was left virtually unresolved, with 
the dogtooth cornice ending abruptly as it encountered the upward projection of the 
tower. 


2. South facade (Figs. 5, 15, 19, 128-133) 


The south facade is closely related to the west facade, continuing a similar system of 
decorative articulation and asymmetrical disposition. The south flank of the building 
rests on a substructure of large, irregular blocks of stone, exposed as the ground falls 
away to the east. The superstructure is constructed of alternating brick and stone, iden- 
tical to the west facade; the masonry is continuous and bonded. : 

The facade is composed of four arched bays of varying sizes, divided horizontally 
by a string course at the springing of the arches. To the west is the base of the belfry, 
the western portion of which projects outward from the wall surface (Figs. 5, 15). The 
two eastern bays are identical in size and articulation, with centrally positioned windows 
above the string course (Fig. 128). The two smaller, western bays differ. The small, inner 
bay is left plain, while the western bay includes a portal, now blocked, and a window 
above (Fig. 129). While the bays vary in size, the large, central bay is aligned with the 
parecclesion dome which, in turn, is positioned in relation to the dome of the naos. A 
strong, central axis is thus created, giving the facade some sense of organization. 

The south facade is relatively well preserved, having undergone few alterations 
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over the centuries and having required few repairs. Like the west facade, the roof was 
leveled in 1875—76, and the spandrels between the arches were filled with rubble con- 
struction. Except for a somewhat schematic drawing of the south portal from Lenoir of 
1852, no early illustrations of this side of the building survive, but the arches were no 
doubt also topped by a double dogtooth cornice, as Lenoir indicated by a double zigzag 
line (Fig. 34). This scalloped cornice was totally removed on the western half of the 
facade, but a single row of dogtooth bricks survives over the eastern arch and over half 
of the central arch. Minor repairs were carried out in the 1950s. When tie rods were 
added in the parecclesion and exonarthex, the end braces were left totally or partially 
exposed on the exterior wall surface at the level of the string course. 

Although basically closed in character, the exterior articulation of the facade is 
lively, consisting primarily of two-step responds with applied colonnettes; the plastic 
articulation is emphasized by the projecting cornice which follows these forms. The 
responds are occasionally related to the internal structural divisions, but it is obvious 
that the system Is primarily nonstructural and, therefore, decorative in character. The 
two wide, eastern bays coincide with the two large bays of the parecclesion, but an extra 
set of responds with colonnette has been added to the broad expanse of wall surface 
within each bay, incongruously “supporting” the windows. The western bays, on the 
other hand, bear no relationship to the immediate interior spaces. Thinner than the 


_ eastern bays, the western arched bay breaks with the system established elsewhere on 


the facade. The portal is flanked by arched, recessed niches which isolate this unit (Fig. 
129). The bay, in fact, is aligned with the inner narthex, which apparently dictated its 


width. The door and window above it are both on axis with internal openings into the - 


esonarthex. The intervening surface between this facade bay and the two regular, east- 
ern bays is filled by a smaller bay, its wall surface left plain. 

The extreme western section was the base of the belfry (Fig. 130). A portion of the 
base continues the mural surface of the south facade and is decorated with a niche 
corresponding to those in the adjoining bay. The projecting portion of the base is dec- 
orated with recesses topped by ogival arches with fine stone frames. The tympana of 
these arches bear the monograms of Metochites (Figs. 131-132). Narrow slit windows 
appear in the lower areas of the base, lighting the spiral stairway accommodated within 
the wall mass. The string course is continuous from the west facade around the project- 
ing portion of the belfry base. Across the rest of the facade, the string course Is approx- 
imately 60 cm lower and corresponds to the interior cornice level. | 

Another ogival arch decorates the wall unit at the opposite end of the facade (Fig. 
133). This is constructed of brick, and its squat tympanum is decorated with a diaper 
pattern. The articulation with responds and half columns continues around the corner 
to the apse. ee 

Tall windows appear in the lunettes of the three larger bays. All are tripartite and 
mullioned, with stilted arches, formed by an arched, central opening with lower, half 
arches on the sides. Both the east and west mullioned windows now appear slightly 
asymmetrical in form because of the fracturing and repair of the wall in these areas. 


This is clearly visible on the west window, where an additional stone voussoir has been 


inserted (Fig. 129). 
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3. East facade (Figs. 1, 6, 16, 134-142) 


The east facade is the least unified of the building faces; it is here that the history of the 
edifice is most exposed. The central portion rests on foundations of the sixth to ninth 
centuries; the bema apse is from the twelfth century; the parecclesion and the northern 
annex, as well as the flying buttress that supports the main apse, are fourteenth-century 
additions. The pastophoria are also Palaeologan, although their external facades are 
primarily the result of twentieth-century restoration. The surfaces are lively: the degree 
of projection of the apses differs; the apses of the bema and parecclesion are articulated 
by recesses on several levels as well as by decorative brickwork; a random smattering of 
domes is visible; and the massing of forms is asymmetrical. As the units were treated 
individually, their exterior articulation will be discussed separately. The substructures 
below the bema and the pastophoria are formed by the remains of an arcade (Fig. 135); 
these were discussed at length in Chapter 1. In the Comnenian and Palaeologan peri- 
ods, this area was probably not meant to be seen and not given any sort of formal 
articulation. 

The main apse is centrally positioned above the two foundation arches (Figs. 134— 
137). The external surface of the apse is battered slightly, probably with the intent to 
provide stability on the sloping terrain. The apse is seven-sided and is built of bands of 
recessed brick alternating with occasional bands of stone. It is pierced centrally by a 
large, tripartite, mullioned window. The lights are topped by identical, slightly stilted 


arches. The lower reveals and base are framed in marble. The surfaces around the — 


window are articulated by a series of alternating rectangular and semicircular stepped- 
in recesses on two levels. The main zone of niches coincides with the window, but the 
recesses flanking the window drop below the level of the sill to approximately the level. 
of the floor inside. The area below the window was filled with three low, recessed arches. 
A second zone of alternating niches on an upper level is aligned with those below. The 
upper portion of the majority of the recesses is decorated with herringbone or chevron 
patterns in brick. A similar chevron pattern may be seen in the exposed niche of the 
interior of the apse which counters the thickness of the wall. 

The Touring and Automobile Club of Turkey cleaned the surface of the apse re- 
cently and removed the external plaster. In addition, the surface was entirely repointed 
and the original mortar beds concealed. During the earlier repairs to the prothesis roof, 
another niche on the north side of the apse was exposed. It is now covered by prothesis 
construction, but indicates that the twelfth-century decoration originally continued 
around the sides of the apse (Fig. 138). 

Neither the prothesis nor the diaconicon is bonded to the central apse. On both, 
the external walls had fallen into a state of disrepair and were refaced with mortared 


rubble until the restoration by the Byzantine Institute (Figs. 134-135). The form of the 


prothesis is low, and its dome is not exposed; the roof protrudes slightly, but the large 
portion of the blind dome is set within a mass of masonry. The conch of the apse is 
exposed and is now capped in concrete, as is the roof. To the side, the north wall ex- 
tends eastward, topped by a double dogtooth cornice (Figs. 138, 141, 144). 

The construction of the prothesis displays typical Palaeologan alternation of brick 
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and stone, but with three courses of brick to four of stone. As the prothesis joins the 
north annex, the pattern changes to the more familiar four-to-four; however, an €x- 
amination of the joint suggests that the two units were the result of continuous building 
activity. [t may be that this chamber was the earliest of the Palaeologan additions and 
that the builders changed the pattern in the midst of construction. 

The prothesis was restored in 1956 (Figs. 138, 141).’” The masonry of the entire 
south side of the apse had deteriorated and was refaced. The north section of the ae 
retained its original brickwork, by which the coursing was determined. A single ne is 
window had replaced the tripartite Byzantune window, which was restored with new 
eee of the diaconicon is also plain, with a three-sided apse projecting oe 
the wall surface (Fig. 135). Its form is quite different from that of the sai aa ae 
conch of the apse is not exposed, but is encased in masonry up to the bs ine. = 
dome is exposed, raised on an octagonal drum, but with only three windows ee 
to the east: the rest are encased by the adjacent building units. The aes is le . y 
an undulating eave. Immediately to the south of the dome is an se e satis "8 ie 
gallery-level passage, now closed by a window. The dome is sanben oe ne ne 
while the lower wall surfaces are eae of ac a s of bric 

ing and bonded with the parecclesion construction. — . 

ee surface of the diaconicon was in poor condition pi nee Ree 
with Turkish rubble, with the window completely covered (Fig. ie : . ee 
ditions were removed in 1957, and the exterior was entirely refaced. Enoug 


i nd position 
- of the original construction to determine the coursing, as well as the form and p 


of the window. The drum of the dome had been coated hla eel neta Geral 
leveled, as was done with all other domes on the building. Only the dia 

was returned to its original form; its plaster was remove 
undulating eave was restored.’ The gallery passageway 


oe i icon contrasts 
The plainness of the wall surfaces of the prothesis and the diaconico 


i simplicit 

with the more extravagant exteriors of the bema and the eam oe ae 7 7 
of these exteriors may have aimed at visual unification of the diverge omp : 
the facade. ‘ 

The apse of the parecclesion is six-sided; five segments are a ay piceatend 
and the sixth on the north side joins the wall of the diaconicon a ee 
of the parecclesion is elevated some three meters ee ae Le awe 
base is composed of irregular blocks of limestone, toppea by a | ) 
form the stylobate on which the parecclesion rests. “us edtureaok arate hom 

The apse of the parecclesion continues many of t a oe alae 
the south facade, while echoing others of the main apse. 1 ne 


: t is merged 
of responds and applied colonnettes continues from the south eae but 1 ) £ | 


was reconstructed at the same 


d, “ , 969-70, figs. 3-4. ; ; 
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with a system of alternating rectangular and semicircular niches on two levels. The 
upper string course is continuous with that of the south facade and echoes the plastic 
articulation of the colonnettes and niches (Fig. 140). The lower string course, at the sill 
level of the apse window, follows the somewhat simpler system of the lower wall surface. 
The conches and tympana on both levels are decorated with brick in a variety of pat- 
terns, primarily chevron and herringbone. A mullioned, tripartite window is positioned 
in the central niche; its form is attenuated, and the arches are stilted. The wall surface 
is topped by a dogtooth eave, above which rises the conch of the apse. 
The picturesque character of the apse overrides certain incongruities in its design. 
The lower string course bears no relationship to internal or external structural divi- 
sions; it simply breaks the decorative features of the facade into two zones. The niches 
serve only to enliven the exterior. The apse window bears no relationship to the system 
of articulation; it is too wide for the central niche and breaks the line of the responds. 
Rather than integrated into the system, it is juxtaposed against it. Finally, the joint be- 
tween the plastically treated exterior of the parecclesion and the plain exterior of the 
diaconicon is also poorly resolved. An extra arch is added at the top, but without a 
corresponding niche below. The lower string course ends as it intersects the diaconicon: 
the upper string course, above the roof level of the diaconicon, stops inconclusively at 
the edge of the arch. | 
Few restorations were necessary on the parecclesion apse. The window had been 
partially blocked; this was opened. Some pointing was redone, and a small area of ma- 
sonry was repaired on the extreme north side.'®§ The substructures had been broken 
into to gain access to the cisterns; twin openings are visible in early illustrations (Fig. 
134). These openings were filled, and their positions cannot be detected today. A tie 
rod was inserted in the south corner of the parecclesion at cornice level to consolidate 
the south wall; a brace was set in the masonry at this point. | 
“~~ The east face of the north annex is treated more simply (Fig. 141). The facade is 
composed of two stories, separated by a string course. The lower wall, partially blocked 
by the position of the prothesis, has been left a flat surface, while the upper wall is 
articulated by a recessed arch, which echoes the form of the barrel vault of the interior 
and corresponds in general form to the features of the north facade. The upper wall 
surface is set back slightly from the lower wall surface at the line of the string course. 
Construction is of four brick courses alternating with four courses of stone, breaking 
with the pattern of the adjacent prothesis and with the interior of the northern annex. 
The windows of the northern annex are staggered vertically. The lower two are 
arched and set flush with the north wall of the prothesis. The upper window is rectan- 
gular, with a marble frame, and is set slightly off-center within the exterior arcade. It is 
topped by a relieving arch. The lack of alignment, coupled with the settling of the 
foundations, caused a structural break in the wall which was repaired in the 1950s. 
Above the arch, up to the raking cornice, the wall surface is a nineteenth-century 
addition, the result of the change in the roof of thé north annex. Prior to that time, the 


85 Dumbarton Oaks photograph H57.772. 
°° For documentation, see Dumbarton Oaks photographs H56.391~.393. 








~ Like the east facade, 
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facade was terminated in a yoke-shaped outline, topped by a cornice that follows the 
curve of the barrel vault, as seen in Lenoir’s illustration (Fig. 33). Although the form of 
the roof has been restored, the raking cornices at either end were left in place. 

A flying buttress was added in the fourteenth century to strengthen the twelfth- 
century apse on unstable terrain (Fig. 5). The form, a freestanding pier, joined to ne 
building by flyers on two levels, was apparently borrowed from Gothic Sanne 
almost no comparable examples are to be found in the Byzantine world. It is unlikely 
that the buttress did much good; over the centuries, its base separated from the main 
body of the church, and the central flyer collapsed (Fig. 142). The construction one 
sponds to other Palaeologan additions: four courses of brick alternating with ele 
stone, resting on a base of larger stones; the flyers are constructed of arose ‘ ir 
arch, joining the apse wall below the level of the window, may have eee y . ni 
but the space below is now filled in. The flyer that had collapsed was rebuilt in t econ y 


1950s. 


4, North facade (Figs. 7, 17, 143-147) | 

the north face consists of several distinct building parts which bear 
r. An examination indicates that the joints are bonded 
d at the same time. The majority 
hich projects forward from the 


little relationship to each othe 
and that the units of the north facade were constructe 
of the wall surface belongs to the northern a 
f the prothesis and the narthexes (Figs. /, 1/). 
ae eee wall rises above a rather crude foundation of on ese ae 
occasional bricks. The upper surface has been left plain, broken oe ee 
arched windows and the dogtooth cornices at the top of the wall (Fig. : } a 
of construction displays three courses of brick alternating with four of sto eee 
the adjacent north annex. | eye 
one ak annex has the most regular of all the building's facades, — sce 
a base of large, even blocks of stone. The superstructure 1s articulated by evenly sp 


ing wi wo levels of the 
rows of four recessed arches on two levels, corresponding with the t 


. ig. 7). 
interior, with the lower arches approximately twice as tall as the upper arches (Fig. 7) 


: are 

These are, however, of the same width and eu aligned eaaeate ee eee 
: : er : ; 

separated by a string course at the floor level is ae of the string course is ap- 


is set back slightly from the lower wall surfac * botucen the two easternmost arches of 
. i ne ae 
parently in second use. One section, positio wide border and a fleur-de-lis in 


the arcade, is a reused parapet slab decorated with a wide ¢ ae ave cies 
the corner of the field (Fig. 146).!"? The mural construction 18 1 h 
; i arthexes. 
nating with four of stone, which continues unbroken ane ens . SS eeuiiciee wil 
The architectonic appearance of the facade belies the lac 


: * : four slit windows of 
the interior articulation. Directly behind the wall is a staircase, the 
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which are visible on the exterior; all but the lowest window are positioned centrally in 
the facade elements. Two rectangular, marble-framed windows, topped by relieving 
arches, are set in the eastern two arches of the upper level.'®8 Only in these two upper 
bays is there general correspondence between interior and exterior. The position of the 
stairs did not allow a window elsewhere in the wall. In the lower, west bay, 
broken through in Turkish times. , 

The spandrels between arches include a variety of decorative patterns: herring- 
bone, corbeled “heart,” diaper, and basketweave patterns (Figs. 7, 145). The variety and 
position of these patterns differ from those elsewhere on the building. As can be dis- 
cerned from a nineteenth-century photograph, the cornice at the top was originally a 
double dogtooth (Fig. 40). This was removed when the roof was recovered in 1875-76. 
The present, upper layer of stone is Turkish. : 

The north face of the narthexes is set back from the north annex facade and bears 
little relationship to it; however, the masonry coursing is identical and continuous (Fig. 
147). Both the inner and outer narthex facades are articulated by recessed arches, but 
these differ considerably in width and height, generally following the dimensions of the 
interiors. In their present forms the discrepancy is disconcerting, but it can be explained 
with the aid of an early illustration by Pulgher (Fig. 38). The inner narthex facade 
originally formed a blocky base, supporting a dome, while the exonarthex had a scal- 
loped roofline, topped by a double dogtooth cornice, like the west facade. The present, 


flat roof and the disappearance of the original cornices emphasize a similarity that was 
not evident earlier. 


A tripartite, mullioned window of the high 
within the arch of the inner narthex facade. On 
center. It was positioned in relationship to the exterior; similarly the facade arch was 
not completely aligned with the interior. The upper portion of the window has been 
replaced, as have the central area of the wall and the a 
area of masonry below the sill. Large cracks also appear 
wall was apparently damaged prior to the mid-nineteenth century, probably by a com- 
bination of foundations settling and earthquake forces. Prior to the restorations of 
1875-76, a great stone buttress had been constructed against this wall surface, as it was 
in danger of collapse (Figs. 37-38). The buttress was removed and the wall repaired 
hough the date of this repair is not cer- 


tain.'° The deformation of the wall surface is still visible: the wall bulges outward to- 
ward the top, and the arch above is quite irregular. 


The lower surface of the exonarthex facad 
set into the surface with marble plugs (Fig. 14 
of the exonarthex and were used to attach the marble revetment to the wall. Their 
function on this external surface may have been similar, although they conform to no 
apparent pattern and appear nowhere else on the exterior of the building. It may be 
questioned whether this small and rather insignificant area of facade was revetted, or if 


a door was 


rch above it, as well as a large 
in the lower wall surface. The 


e is dotted with numerous metal cramps, 
7). Similar cramps appear on the interior 


8 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, fi 


g- 100; also Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, pl. 9. 
5° Shmit, Kakhrie-dzhami, Il, pl. 74. . 
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his was at one point an interior wall, part of an adjoining monastic building that abut- 
this w 
is surface.) - ; 
ted ome north facade of the exonarthex contains a centrally positioned, marble wae 
topped by a relieving arch that forms a window above the door. Just above t . 
sae ae arch, projecting corbels are set to either side. Unmatched, these are pro 
eak 0 , 
sly spoils and may have supported a porch of some sort. 


5. External walls of the naos (Figs. 2, 148-150, 153) 


es, the upper portions of the twelfth-century 
Lens a ig aan ane which Gas the arms of the cruciform 
cae yee height of ie ancillary chambers varies on each side, - ae ae 
nae i t for the east end of the building, he . 
wall ee ee fragment of a meander pattern survives on a 
century sur an to the north of the apse, and similar patterning may have oe 
MPPs see oe eerre (Fig. 135). The plastic articulation is still evident and is ee ar 
ts a 4 S The wall surface is recessed from the arch of the roof by t te 
ae ae alles the curve of the lunette; these express externally ei arc . 
sibs a a The windows are also recessed from the wall surface. On the sou 
that car 


. ill visible (Fig. 148), and similar 
lunette, stepped-in arches flanking the window are sill v ; 8 Oe eae 


recesses existed on the west lunette but are now penal aay antes 

d on the north lunette as we ; sae 
sae ae annex (Fig. 149). In addition to the cote se ae 
= ae the pier to the east of the south lunette was Cet ee dhene oa 
(Fig 148) ‘Presumably a similar recess appeared in a corresponaing 


north wall. 


scinailly hi lered with stilted 
The tripartite windows in the lunettes were originally high shouldere 


: ; rations ef- 

hes raised on mullions. These have suffered considerably ee susie 
aes he twelfth century. The sills of the west and ste he addition of the 
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ae aa ee north lunette, only the baby en ae He north 
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9). Although the roof 

ee oa, = eee ae ae The central portion of the west lunette a . 
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windows were set in the lights. These appear in several early illustrations, but were 
apparently removed late in the nineteenth century (Figs. 35, 40). The fill around the 
mullions was removed in 1956 and new glazing was inserted.’ 

The wall surfaces of the lunettes are now slightly warped, bulging outward toward 
the middle. This is particularly obvious on the south lunette, which received the least 
buttressing from ancillary chambers (Fig. 149). These external wall surfaces have not 
been properly explored. While the Byzantine Institute was examining the building, nei- 
ther the lunettes nor the domes were stripped of plaster covering. The upper surfaces 
were replastered and repainted ca. 1975 by the Touring and Automobile Club of 
Turkey, and the construction technique is visible in photographs taken at that time 
(Fig. 153). 


6. Roof (Figs. 2, 151-153) 


It is obvious from the nineteenth-century illustrations of Lenoir, Paspatés, and Pulgher, 
as well as the photograph of ca. 1860, that the form of the Byzantine roof was quite 
different from the present one, which dates from the 1875—76 restoration. At that time, 
to facilitate the application of lead sheeting, large quantities of rubble were dumped 
onto the church to level the undulating roofline. In its altered form, flat, sloping roofs 
covered the narthexes, north annex, and parecclesion. This form was certainly more 
practical than the Byzantine roof, but the aesthetic effect of this change was unfortu- 
nate. It emphasized the irregularities of the building and made stagnant and lifeless 
what was once a vivid and dynamic form. | 

Other changes were affected by the reroofing. As noted above, the dogtooth cor- 
nices of the ancillary chambers were totally or partially removed, and the scalloped 
profile lost. The projecting base walls of the belfry were left standing on the two fa- 
cades; however, the roofing has concealed what evidence may remain for the north and 
east walls of the belfry. 

The roof of the parecclesion still maintains a slightly bulging form, owing to the 
size of its domical vaults, although the roofline was raised more than half a meter in 
some places (Fig. 151). In the areas flanking the parecclesion dome, the sheeting was 
removed and the roofing fill excavated in 1956-57 in order to consolidate the arches 
that support the dome (Fig. 152). Because of the fresco decoration, this was attempted 
from the exterior rather than from the interior. The excavation demonstrated the ex- 
tent of the alterations. The lower sills of the dome windows had been raised ca. 60 cm. 
The dome rested on a square or octagonal base which had been entirely concealed 
by the raised roof. In addition, amphorae were found in the levels of Byzantine fill 
(Fig. 152). 

The roofline of the naos crossarms was altered in several places in the 1875-76 
repair. The graceless slant of the north half of the west lunette was added at that time 
in an effort to join the roof of the lunette to the new raking cornice of the north annex. 


‘2 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 270~71, figs. 1-2. 
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The rough masonry additions are clearly visible in photographs taken when the plaster 
was removed from the upper naos (Fig. 153). Similar alterations appear on the east side 
of the north lunette and the north side of the east crossarm that joins the apse. 

The north annex had been given a sloping roof, joined to the slant of the lunettes, 
and completely covering the small windows of the north lunette (Fig. 149). It has been 
returned to its original form, following the barrel vault of the interior; the north lunette 
is again exposed, but its windows were not reopened. The raking cornices were left at 
either end, so that the change is not visible from the ground. The roofs of the prothesis 
and diaconicon were also altered in 1956-57, as has been discussed above. 


7. Domes (Figs. 2, 150-151, 153-154) 


The domes of the Kariye are quite varied. No two are alike, with differences in size, 
proportion, and articulation. Except for the blind dome of the prothesis, all domes are 
exposed and raised on windowed drums. Although the naos and narthex domes may 
repeat twelfth-century forms, they too are the result of the rebuilding by Metochites. 

The naos dome is sixteen-sided and rests on an octagonal base. The blocky base 
rises slightly above the peaks of the lunettes (Figs. 2, 153, 154). Most likely, the base 
dates from the twelfth century. The dome measures 9.36 m at its maximum external 
diameter. The articulation is similar to the narthex domes: recessed windows in each 
facet are separated by applied colonnettes and topped by a scalloped, double dogtooth 
cornice. Both rows of diagonal bricks are still visible, and blocky capitals top the colon- 
nettes, a feature missing on the narthex domes. The construction is primarily of brick, 
with a few single bands of stone in the drum (Fig. 154). ; 

In all of the nineteenth-century illustrations, the naos dome appears already re- 
roofed and “helmeted.” This probably occurred in the repairs of the previous an 
when the dome collapsed. The change of form may have been seongpra pile as well as 
utilitarian, intended to make the building look more like a mosque. Alternate wae 
dows of the naos dome had been blocked prior to the earliest illustration of an - - 
ing; these were reopened by the Byzantine Institute in 1956.! The ee o = 
1860 shows that at least one dome window may have survived in its original sl ih 
the 1875—76 restoration (Fig. 40). The west window of the naos ee ne haa 
round panes of glass, oculi in two rows, probably set in a plaster an yo 
Fragments of oculi were discovered in the bema excavations at the ene ae 
evident that the original windows of this dome—and those elsewhere on . cl ae 
were set back further from the wall surface than the present windows, emphasizing 


plasticity of the building surfaces. 


‘68 ‘The helmet-like appearance prevails in the domes of later Turkish mosques; 
Islamic Architecture (London, 1973), pls. 71-73, and other illustrations. 

6 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), figs. 1-2. 

168 Forsyth, excavation notes. Similar glazing has been ea 
see H. Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Baugeschichte der i i 
tigen Fethiye Camii in Istanbul,” JM 13-14 (1963-64), 180-81, fig. 12. 
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The two domes over the inner narthex differ considerably in size and proportion, 
and are asymmetrically positioned in relation to the naos (Figs. 2-3, 14, 150). Neither 
dome is entirely freestanding. Both abut wall surfaces to the east, so that only three- 
quarters of the drums could be fenestrated. The north dome is attached to the north 
annex, while the south is attached to the upper naos wall. The north dome is octagonal 
on the exterior, with five windows; its maximum external diameter is ca. 5.40 m. The 
taller and wider south dome is dodecagonal on the exterior, with nine windows and a 
maximum external diameter of 5.66 m. Both domes have the same articulation, how- 
ever. Each facet of the drum contains a window recessed from the surface, and the 
facets are delineated by applied colonnettes. This echoes the form of the wall division 
of the west facade. Like the west facade, the dome cornices were originally scalloped 
and topped by a dogtooth frieze. The construction of the drum was carefully executed 
in alternating bands of brick and stone, identical to the Palaeologan masonry elsewhere 
in the building (Fig. 153). | | 

Except for the naos dome, the domes were altered in the restoration of 1875-76, 
but the earlier forms are visible in older illustrations. The scalloped cornices were filled 
and leveled when the domes were recovered, giving them a “helmeted” appearance. 
The upper row of diagonal bricks was removed or covered on each dome, but the lower 
row is still visible. Several of the windows had been blocked prior to the nineteenth- 
century restoration. The flat narthex roof also covered the square bases on which the 
domes rested; these are clearly visible in the photograph of ca. 1860. . 

The parecclesion dome is dodecagonal, like the south narthex dome, but it is 
slightly larger, measuring 6.30 m at its widest external diameter (Fig. 151). It is com- 
pletely freestanding. Its height corresponds to that of the base of the naos dome, with 
which it is aligned on the transverse axis. The articulation of the parecclesion dome 
differs from all the other domes. Pilaster strips separate the facets of the drum, blend- 
ing into arches over each facet. The windows are surrounded by rolled moldings, semi- 
circular in profile. The scalloped cornice may originally have consisted of a single dog- 
tooth frieze only. Unfortunately no early illustration shows this dome clearly. As on the 
other domes, its cornice was leveled in the nineteenth century. The recessed windows 
of the drum have been moved closer to the external surface, as is evident from an 
examination of the internal reveals. The parecclesion dome originally rested on a 
square or possibly octagonal base, but this has been obscured by the raised roof. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Church of Theodore Metochites and 
Its Place in Late Byzantine Architecture 


When Theodore Metochites and his builders set about to enlarge the Chora, ca. 1315— 
16, they faced the challenges of working on a difficult, sloping site, as well as coordinat- 


_ ing the additions with the preexisting construction. Both required some adjustment of 


forms. Nevertheless, the irregularities of the plan are striking, seeming to lack an overall 
logic (Figs. 9-12). The edifice appears as an incongruous arrangement of parts that 
cannot be totally explained by preexisting elements. An examination of the Palaeologan 


foundations and their relation to the superstructure suggests that the entire foundation 


was laid prior to mural construction. In addition, the masonry is bonded eee the 
various components, eliminating the notion that the edifice was the result of ana oe 
or “ad hoc” approach to construction. While the building may have been conceived as a 
series of individual units, it was nevertheless built as an ensemble. 


The seemingly illogical agglomeration of ancillary spaces at the Kariye is not out of 


keeping with Late Byzantine architecture in the capital. The sapere of seine 
spaces was characteristic of Palaeologan architecture in general, and t : - a a 
hazard arrangement of elements corresponds closely with the major ul yj : 
of late thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century Constantinople. The sbi ari es 
form and planning are linked with special functional i aaa Ou the pete! 
chambers which dictated special considerations in planning and resulte _ os oe 
compromises in the final construction. Accordingly, at the Karlye, = in cae 
have been given an integrity that outweighs the overall planning cons! ae ae ate 
Before discussing the individual building components, the compos! s naa: 
lyzed in relation to Late Byzantine architectural planning. The nee : ea 
the significance of the individual components will further the ra of ee 
totality. The discussions of the compositional considerations and the in 
nents will be followed by an analysis of the formal, struc 
the edifice in light of Palaeologan architectural developments. 


Compositional Considerations 
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each other but not to the whole, often with little continuity between adjacent bays or 
wall surfaces. Planning often appears to be the result of the individual compromises 
rather than the application of a firmly developed, overall architectural concept. A few 
examples may be cited: the bays of the exonarthex are highly irregular in size, with bays 
four and five squeezed together to conform to the width of the south inner narthex bay, 
while the sixth bay was expanded to match the width of the parecclesion; because of the 
necessity of good lighting in the upper northern annex, the height of the prothesis 


dome was limited, adding to the asymmetry of the east facade; the inner narthex domes _ 


have been shifted in accordance with the flanking spaces rather than adhering to the 
standard, symmetrical arrangement. : | 

There are some larger, organizational concerns, however, which must be taken into 

consideration. Some pianning logic is evident in the relationship of the lateral annexes 
to the narthex. The esonarthex extends to the north to form an entrance to the north- 
ern annex; the door between is centrally positioned in relation to both the exonarthex 
dome and the west wall of the passageway. In the elevation of these units, the north 
dome is on the same alignment as the exposed barrel vault of the north annex (Fig. 
149); this arrangement was no doubt intended to block the view of the barrel vault from 
the west, adding an element of visual regularity to the west facade (Fig. 14). In a similar 
manner, the exonarthex continues around the corner to the south to form an ante- 
chamber for the parecclesion; the latter appears in plan as an extension of the former. 
The two combinations of spaces thus formed semi-independent, L-shaped units which 
envelop the core of the building on three sides, similar to the ambulatory of the slightly 
earlier Theotokos of Lips in Istanbul (Fig. 160). | 
a Several organizational axes appear in the planning of the building. There is a dom- 
inant e€ast-to-west axis running from the exonarthex to the apse on the line of the main 
entrance, characteristic of most church planning. Yet the narthex bays to either side of 
this axis seem to ignore it completely and work according to their own self-contained 
system of logic. Another longitudinal axis runs from the south exonarthex bay, origi- 
nally topped by the belfry, through the parecclesion, but this unit is treated separately 
from the rest of the church. Two transversal axes also appear in the plan. The pareccle- 
sion dome is placed in alignment with the naos dome. In elevation, the height of the 
former is adjusted to the base of the latter (Figs. 9, 15). A second lateral axis aligns the 
south facade portal to the inner narthex. This was probably an important entrance; an 
internal door is on the same axis, centrally positioned in the south wall of the =e: 
narthex. Even the external articulation of the south facade around the portal conforms 
to the width of the inner narthex (Fig. 129). However, both doors are noticeably off- 
center in relation to the final bay of the exonarthex between them; this space is treated 
as if it did not exist—as if the south facade met the inner narthex. Thus, while there is 
some attempt to align the building units, this was done by a system of unrelated axes 
which are not adjusted to the total composition. 

In our examination of the Palaeologan building components, the closest analogies 
are found among the contemporary monuments of Constantinople and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Thessaloniki, although the Kariye exhibits planning features characteristic of the 
Late Byzantine period in general. The major planning contribution of Late Byzantine 
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architecture is the development and integration of ancillary spaces. These most fre- 
quently represented additions to existing buildings, and generally consisted of chapels, 
lateral aisles, and narthexes which enveloped the building core on two or three sides. 
Such features appeared in the architectural mainstream ca. 1290 as additions to pre- 
existing monuments, incorporated into a larger enveloping space, and by ca. 1310 had 
become integrated features of church design.’ The trend seems to have been toward 
the development of an orderly envelope of space around the building core. The am- 
bulatory was considered as a separate entity from the building core, and access between 
the two was minimal. Palaeologan annexed chapels and subsidiary spaces appear pri- 
marily in large urban centers: Constantinople, Thessaloniki, Arta, and Mistra; this sug- 
gests that the patronage was largely aristocratic.? Similar forms may have appeared in 


the thirteenth-century architecture of Nicaea, although our knowledge of that area is - 


extremely limited.’ In many instances, the function of these additions is unknown, but 
frequently it appears to have been funerary, a manifestation of Late Byzantine escha- 
tology. The additions could take a variety of forms, ranging from a simple outer aisle, 
as at H. Vasileios at Arta, to a U-shaped envelope of aisles and chapels on two levels, 
high-lighted by domes, as at the Parigoritissa at Arta, to the irregular combinations of 
spaces seen at the Kariye.* 

In Constantinople, the major contributions to ecclesiastical architecture of ca. 1280 
to 1330 were primarily additions to preexisting churches and the result of specific, in- 
dividual planning concerns, such as an aristocratic funeral chapel.’ The small size of the 
construction may be indicative of the general economic decline of the state. Further- 
more, a great number of churches were already in existence in the capital. The first 
major building project following the end of the Latin Occupation was undertaken by 
the dowager Empress Theodora at the Lips Monastery, which to a certain extent set a 
standard for the Palaeologan aristocracy to follow (Fig. 160). Between 1282 and 1303 a 
second church dedicated to H. Iéannés Prodromos was joined to the existing church of 


' See S. Curtié, Gratanica: King Milutin’s Church and Its Place in Late Byzantine Architecture (University 


Park, 1979), 75—76. ; 
2 Ibid. See also M. Rautman, The Church of the Holy Apostles in Thessaloniki: A Study m Early Palaeologan 


Architecture, diss. (Indiana University, 1984), 228-58. 

3 Two insecurely dated foundations—probably 12th- or 13th-century—show the utilization of am- 
bulatory spaces in Nicaea, perhaps influenced by the Koimesis church; see S. Eyice, “Iznik'de bir Bizans 
kilisesi,” TTKB 13 (1949), 37-51; idem, “Monuments byzantins anatoliens,” 314—15; and idem, “Die byzan- 
tinische Kirche,” 152—67. For further comments on architecture under the Lascarids, see H. Buchwald, 
“Lascarid Architecture,” JOB 28 (1979), 261-96. 

4 The aisles of H. Vasileios include lateral portals leading into the naos; see A. K. Orlandos, “Ho 
Hagios Vasileios tés Artés,” Archeion ton Byzantinén mnemeion (és Hellados 2, no. 2 (1936), 115-30. For the 
Parigoritissa, see idem, Hé Paregorétissa tés Artés (Athens, 1963), esp. pls. 18, 44, 58. 

5 The lesser foundations of Palaeologan Constantinople are for the most part in a poor state of 
preservation and inadequately documented: Bogdan Saray, Isa Kapi Mescidi, Kasim Aga Mescidi, Kefeli 
Mescidi, Koca Mustafa Pasa Camii (H. Andreas en té Krisei), Manastir Mescidi, Sinan Pasa Mescidi, and 
the Theotokos Panagiotissa (Mougliotissa). Of these, only H. Andreas and the Mougliotissa have been 
identified, and neither has been systematically examined. For bibliography on these monuments, see 
Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon, and S. Eyice, Son devir Bizans mimarisi (Istanbul, 1980); also Mathews, Byzantine 
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the Theotokos.6 The ambulatory-plan church was designed to function as the mauso- Examined as a group, these buildings share certain features with the Kariye. All 
leum for the empress, her mother, her daughter, and other family members, including were imperial or aristocratic foundations, so far as their identification is known. All 
her son, Emperor Andronicus II. Apparently at a slightly later date, an L-shaped outer represent additions to existing monuments. All are decidedly asymmetrical in plan, gen- 


erally due to the addition of a large funeral church or chapel to one side, forming what 
may be termed a “church cluster,” with little continuity between parts. Generally, the 
major units are arranged so that the apses are aligned at the east end. Planning concepts 
were small-scale, and symmetry was not a major concern. The irregular, church cluster 
arrangement of disparate units, joined by common narthexes, topped by a picturesque 
hodgepodge of domes, may reflect the ultimate form of the Comnenian funeral com- 
plex at the Pantokrator Monastery (Fig. 159). Ideologically, such a reflection may par- | 
allel the manner in which the early Palaeologi saw themselves as the heirs and descend- ' 
ants of the Comnenian dynasty.'' In each architectural example, however, the overall 
complex appears to have been conceived and built as a series of separate units, a prod- 
uct of more than one building phase. 

Among this group of monuments, the Kariye stands out in at least one respect: 
while the others represent growth by accretion, the additions to the Kariye are the result 
of a single undertaking. At the same time, a closer examination of the building indicates 
that while the individual components maintain their integrity, there has been an attempt 


aisle was added, equipped with numerous arcosolia for tombs. The awkward joint at the 
east end and the inner wall articulation suggest that the outer aisle was not planned 
from the outset. The ambulatory does not appear to be complete and breaks off 
abruptly at the north end.’ | 
The Kariye and other aristocratic burial churches of the capital follow a similar 
pattern, enlarging an existing monument by the addition of chapels and aisles of ap- 
parently funerary purpose. The church of the Theotokos hé Pammakaristos received a 
number of additions at different periods (Figs. 164-165). A lateral aisle terminating in 
a small domed chapel was added on the north side as early as 1294; a parecclesion in 
the form of a miniature, cross-in-square church with a twin-domed, two-storied narthex 
was added on the south side ca. 1310 for the burial of Michael Glabas; finally, an outer | 
narthex was added later in the fourteenth century, joining the disparate elements.8 The —S_ 
church now known as Kilise Camii, frequently identified as St. Theodore, accumulated . 
a similar assortment of ancillary elements, including a two-storied annex to the north, a 
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' ~ small chapel and portico on the south side—these disappeared in the nineteenth cen- 
} tury—and a belfry; all were joined by a broad, domed exonarthex across the west facade to unify the parts: a system of lateral and longitudinal axes is emphasized in the plan; 
(Figs. 161, 163).9 There appears to be some variance in construction; the joint between the enveloping spaces are organized into two L-shaped units; the same system of deco- 
the north annex and exonarthex is awkward and suggests that the north annex was — | rative articulation is maintained on the major facades; and the greater irregularities of 
: built first. The tiny chapel to the south may have been contemporary with the naos, 4 the plan are disguised by the dynamic decorative treatment of the exterior. While the 
i although the portico was probably Palaeologan.” As these both have disappeared, there addition of a domed parecclesion precluded a symmetrical plan, a not unpleasant bal- 
i can be no certainty. The relationship of the belfry to the exonarthex has been obscured a ance of picturesque visual elements was achieved. In this respect, the plan, the external 
L by the addition of the minaret base which masks the joint. Stull, we may assume at least * articulation, and the decorative features were inextricably linked. ; 
i two building phases at the Kilise Camii. - : | The organization of components is not entirely successful at the Kariye. However, 
i | | this is the only church in the capital where such a unification was attempted. At the 
\ Kilise Camii, for example, built slightly later, the irregularities of the building are simply 
® Th. Macridy et al., “The Monastery of Lips (Fenari isa Camii) at Istanbul,” DOP 18 (1964), 251- a masked by the broad exonarthex facade, but no attempt was made to coordinate ele- 
ae ar | . | 3 ments of the plan (Fig. 161). The appearance of unity is not evident on the other fa- 
| Mango a Maly ody “Weraeny of pee HE tie Ni eae cS, | «aden the aiding a 
matter unexplained but includes plans showing two phases of Sauce 0a 285. a ts - | The pone pOrern arennee Ne of Thessionet belaley i oe planomg een 
( notes, the construction technique is identical in both units. et ciples of the capital, but the solutions are much more symmetrical. This results in part 
; se ae reebege brokered for these additions; see Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Bau- from the closer chronological and planning relationship between the building core and 
4 (1964), 319-33: C. Mang - A hese Cie eae rea ee cae ea re the enveloping spaces, and the consistent use of U-shaped ambulatories. These peatres 
; oe appear in the three major monuments of this period, H. Panteleimon (1299-1306); the 


Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) at Istanbul (Washington, D.C., 1978), 3-42. 

2° H. Hallensleben, “Zu Annexbauten der Kilise Camii in Istanbul,” JM 15 (1965), 208-17. The date 
of the additions proposed by Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 472-73, of ca. 1320 is 
acceptable. W. Grape, “Zum Stil der Mosaiken in der Kilise Camii in Istanbul,” Pantheon 32 (1974), 3-13, 
proposes a date of ca. 1300 based on an analysis of the mosaics: this earlier date has been accepted by 


it Although Michael VIII, the founder of the dynasty, had successfully recaptured Constantinople, 


he was unpopular as both a usurper on the throne and a Catholic convert. He sought to use to his advan- 
th the dynasties of the past, incorporating their names into his own: 


Belting in Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, 97. Like the archi i his familial ties, h k, wi 

‘ : ie 23, rchitecture, the mosaics are technically rather . tage his familial ties, however weak, W1 ; ‘ : 

inferior to the other examples cited by Grape of the “heavy” or “cubist” style, and might be ead he was known as Michael Ducas Angelus Comnenus Palaeologus, or simply Michael Comnenus; see D. J. 
Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West 1258-1282 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 17 and note 2. 


built by Michael's widow, may thus be viewed as an architectural 


Jater reflections of that style. 
as the early Palaeologi sought appropriate forms to bol- 


tan rai ar a seaward 208-17, believes the entire addition to be Palaeologan;’ but see 
: nstantinopolitana,” 323-30. Mathews, Byzantine Churches, 38 
annex postdates the exonarthex. y es, 386, erroneously states that the north 


The construction at the Lips Monastery, 
reflection of the contemporary politcal situation, 
ster the family claim to the throne. 
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H. Apostoloi (before 1310-1312/14), and H. Aikaterini (late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century).!? While the core and the ambulatory were apparently the result of the 
same construction phase, it is clear that the two were viewed as separate entities. As at 
the Kariye, the enveloping spaces were constructed in one operation, and consist of 
porticoes, lateral aisles, and chapels. These are not totally symmetrical in arrangement. 
At the H. Apostoloi, for example, the south ambulatory chapel is accessible only from 
the bema, while the northern counterpart is completely open to the lateral aisle (Fig. 
166). Yet the ambulatory components adhere rigorously to the symmetry of the plan; 
the chapels do not project beyond the width of the ambulatory wings, and the position 
of the domes is fixed symmetrically. Although little is known about the use of envelop- 
ing spaces in the Thessalonikan churches, apparently the functional requirements were 
not as complex as in Constantinople. Nowhere do we find the outsized, asymmetrically 
positioned funeral chapels prevalent among the aristocracy of the capital. Perhaps the 
development of ancillary spaces in Thessaloniki is more clearly related to monastic 
usage than aristocratic patronage, as C. Mango and M. Rautman have suggested.'9 

Examined in relation to the contemporary monuments of Constantinople and 
Thessaloniki, the Kariye emerges in a clearer light. The planning requirements of the 
capital seem to have demanded a variety of ancillary spaces; the desire for an impressive 
funerary chapel befitting the status of the builder seems to have been one of the most 
important considerations. At Thessaloniki such individual requirements were lacking, 
and simpler, symmetrical ambulatories were favored, constructed as a unified planning 
feature. The Kariye exhibits a qualitative difference from the other “cluster churches” 
of Constantinople, attempting to unify both formally and in terms of planning its dis- 
parate elements. In this respect, its plan may be linked to the Thessalonikan monu- 
ments. It may be worth noting that Theodore Metochites served as prime minister of 
Thessaloniki in 1303, before his work at the Chora." In the final analysis, however, the 
highly innovative, although not entirely successful, planning solutions in evidence at the 
Kariye represent an architecture of bold experimentation with no true forerunners and 
no followers. 


Twin-Domed Narthex 


The twin-domed narthex has been recognized as a characteristic feature of Late Byz- 
antine architecture, and has been linked to the expanding funerary functions of the 


% The major study of the Thessalonikan churches remains Ch. Diehl, M. le Tourneau, and H. Sala- 
din, Les monuments chrétiens de Salonique (Paris, 1918); but see more recent comments by Curtié, Grazanica, 
esp. 71-74 and pls. 103-8; also Rautman, Church of the Holy Apostles, 228-58. Dendrochronology has pro- 
vided dates of 1280 and 1294 for wood beams used at H. Aikaterini and the H. Apostoloi, respectively; 
these dates represent the terminus post quem for the felling of the trees, and not necessarily a construction 
date for the churches; see P. I. Kuniholm and C, L. Striker, “Dendrochronological Investigations in the 
Aegean and Neighboring Regions, 1977-1982,” Journal of Field Archaeology 10 (1983), 411-20. 

'* Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 227; see also Rautman, Church of the Holy Apostles, 249. For a possible 
funerary function for the ancillary spaces, see G. Velenis, “Hoi Hagioi Apostoloi tés Thessalonikés kai hé 
sag Konstantinoupolés,” JOB 32/4 (1981), 247-60. XVI. Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress. Ak- 


"4 My thanks to M. Rautman for this suggestion; see Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 53. 
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narthex in the fourteenth century.'® The asymmetrical inner narthex of the Kariye has 
been cited in this discussion. A reexamination of its unusual form in light of the history 
of the monument will, I believe, illuminate the emergence of this Palaeologan phenom- 
enon. 

A relationship between the esonarthex and its twelfth-century predecessor was hy- 
pothesized above in Chapter 1, while the numerous irregular features of this unit were 
analyzed in Chapter 2. In Metochites’ rebuilding, it appears that earlier foundations 
were at least partially reused, although the esonarthex was extended to the north in 
order to align the north domed bay with the north annex (Figs. 10, 27). On the other 
hand, the placement of the south domed bay was restricted by the position of the belfry 
and the entrance to the parecclesion. Nevertheless, the south bay has been made consid- 
erably larger than the others of the inner narthex, and an understanding of the unique 
features of this bay is crucial to a proper interpretation of the architectural unit. 

The unusual features of the south bay suggest that it had a special function (Fig. 
113). While it is part of the esonarthex, it was given prominence by its architectural and 
decorative articulation. It was isolated and treated as a distinct unit. The bay is set off 
by projecting pilasters, and its larger size is emphasized in the expanded pattern of the 
floor design. At the same time, there is a distinct break from the rest of the narthex in 
the iconography of its mosaics. The decoration of the bay is, in fact, pivotal in the 
complex decorative cycles of the narthexes which recount the lives of the Virgin and 
Christ. The cycles begin, in effect, in the dome of the south bay, with the Old Testament 
ancestors of Christ, and end in the pendentives with the scenes of healing, completing 
a cycle of the Miracles of Christ, begun in the outer narthex (Fig. 107).1° This differs 
from.the rest of the inner narthex, which is devoted to the life of the Virgin. 

The major feature of the bay is the monumental Deesis mosaic, which breaks en- 
tirely with the decorative patterns established elsewhere in the building (Figs. 110, 113). 
Except for framed icons, the mosaic decoration was relegated to the vaulting and the 


~ area above the cornice. In the south bay, the cornice drops to about a meter above the 


floor, and the mosaic covers almost the entire wall. The iconography of the mosaic 18 
also unusual—John the Bapust is absent, focusing attention on Christ and the Virgin, 
to whom the church was dedicated—although a two-figure Deesis is not unknown.” At 
their feet, two tiny persons are represented: the sebastokrator Isaac Comnenus and 
Melanie the nun, probably Maria Palaeologina; their identities and the likelihood of 
them being former hiétores have already been discussed. Their presence indicates that 
the mosaic was intended to be not just a common funerary image but at the same time 
a commemorative panel. As Mango has noted, this is an image of the “ktetoric” class, 


18 Gurdié, “The Twin-Domed Narthex,” 333-34; idem, Grazanica, 70-75. 

16 Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 142-51. 

\7 See Underwood, “Deisis Mosaic,” 254—60. For the Deesis in general see C. Walter, “Two Notes on 
the Deésis,” REB 26 (1968), 311-36; idem, “Further Notes on the Deésis,” REB 28 (1970), 161-87. For the 
dual dedication, see Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 27.-28, The dedication was probably divided between the 
two major units of the church, with the naos dedicated to Christ—the more important of the dedications— 
and the parecclesion to the Virgin; a similar division of dedications appeared at the Pammakaristos, where 
the parecclesion was dedicated to Christ; see Mouriki in Belting et al., Mosates and Frescoes, 57. 
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with the Virgin interceding for the salvation of the benefactors of the church.'® As 
we shall see, the Deesis mosaic is important in establishing the function of the south 
domed bay. 

The position of the south bay is also critical for the plan of the building. The decid- 
edly oversized bay accounts for the majority of the irregularities in the fourteenth- 
century plan. The position of the mosaic did not allow for a third portal to the naos, to 
correspond with the north door. Thus an asymmetrical arrangement of entrances to 
the naos was created. The position and size of the bay also affect the major facades of 
the building. On the west facade, two of the exonarthex bays have been squeezed to- 
gether between the entrance and the belfry to correspond to the width of the unit (Figs. 
14, 18). On the south facade, the regular spacing of the bays has been disrupted so that 
a facade bay could be aligned with the width of the inner narthex (Figs. 15, 19). The 
portal, probably a major entrance to the building, and the window above correspond to 
an internal door and window on the same axis. Significantly, in the seventh bay of the 
exonarthex, between the esonarthex and the south facade, the openings are decidedly 
off-center; that unit is simply treated as if it did not exist—as if the south facade portal 
opened directly into the Deesis bay. In all aspects, the south bay of the inner narthex is 
unique and is given prominence by its architectural and decorative articulation. While 
a part of the inner narthex, it is treated as a distinct unit. 

A clue to the understanding of this unusual architectural feature is found in the 
changing function of the narthex in late Byzantine times. While the narthex had fre- 
quently been the site of burials since Early Christian times, in the Middle Byzantine 
period it often served as an access space, leading to flanking chapels of a funerary or 
commemorative nature.’ This situation can be seen at the church of Sv. Panteleimon 
at Nerezi of 1164 and at H. Gedrgios ton Mangan6n in Constantinople, ca. 1042-55.” 
In both examples, domed chapels were directly linked with the narthex. At the Kos- 
mosoteira at Pherrai (1152), a more integrated solution was developed (Fig. 157). As we 
have seen, one of the isolated, domed compartments flanking the entrance was likely 
the site of Isaac Comnenus’ sepulcher.”! 

In the Palaeologan period, death, burial, and the commemoration of the deceased 
were of prime concern to Byzantine thought.” At the same time, the narthex assumed 

8 Mango, Brazen House, 138-39. 

19 Babi¢, Chapelles annexes, esp. 7-8, has determined through an examination of the literary sources 
and surviving iconographic programs that the basic functions of subsidiary chapels fall into three cate- 
gories: commemoration of saints, of deceased monks, and of church founders. For the architectural impli- 
cations, see Curtié, “Architectural Significance,” 94-110. 

© For the probable funerary function of the chapels at Sv. Panteleimon and the identification of the 
church as the mausoleum of Alexius Angelus-Comnenus, a minor member of the imperial family, see 
Babi, Chapelles annexes, 166. For H. Gedrgios see R. Demangel and E. Mamboury, Le Quartier des Manganes 
et la premiere région de Constantinople (Paris, 1939), 19-37 and pls, 4-5. For a recent attempt at restoration, 
see Ch. Bouras, “Typologikes Paratéréseis sto Katholiko tés Monés ton Mangan6n stén Konstantinopolé,” 
Archaiologikon deltion 31 (1976), 136—51. For the relationship of these buildings to the Nea Ekklesia and 


five-domed planning, see Curéié, “Architectural Significance,” 103. 
#1 See above, Chap. 1, note 62. 


7 See, for example, the elaborate specifications for burial at the Lips Monastery, Macridy et al., “Mon- 


astery of Lips,” esp. 265-72. For the typikon see H. Delehaye, Deux lypica byzantins de l’époque des Paléologues 
(Brussels, 1921). 
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an increased importance as the location for tombs. Both the inner and outer narthexes 
of the south church at the Lips Monastery in Constantinople were provided with arco- 
solia for the burials of members of the family of the foundress, the dowager Empress 
Theodora (Fig. 160).?* The narthex of the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos was also 
provided with arcosolia (Fig. 164).** At the Kariye, similar arcosolia were improvised 
in the narthexes shortly after the completion of Metochites’ additions. The early 
fourteenth-century typikon of the Serbian archbishop Nikodim specifies the narthex as 
the site of the weekly commemorative service in honor of the deceased. Although his 
text was based on the typikon of St. Sabas of Jerusalem, Nikodim’s strong connections 
with Constantinople cannot be overlooked.** Thus the typikon may reflect practices that 
had been adopted in the capital. 

Annexed chapels flanking the narthex disappeared in the early Palaeologan pe- 
riod, incorporated into the narthex as their functions became analogous, as Cur¢ié has 
demonstrated.”* The functional union of the narthex and its flanking chapels accounts 
for the appearance of the twin-domed narthex at this time. The domes, which formerly 
denoted separate architectural units, assumed instead a decorative or perhaps icono- 
graphic role, only vaguely echoing their former architectural significance.”” Examples 
of this phenomenon abound, although the formal solutions vary. In its earliest appear- 
ance at Chilandari Monastery, rebuilt ca. 1303, a large narthex space was opened up, 
with domes positioned over the outermost corners of a six-bay narthex.”* A variation of 
the solution appears at the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, built by Patriarch Niphon, 
where the domes flank the esonarthex, positioned above the lateral wings of the outer 
ambulatory (Fig. 166). Other variations of the theme occurred at H. Aikaterini in Thes- 
saloniki and at the Kilise Camii in Constantinople; at the latter, a three-domed, porti- 
coed exonarthex was added across the front of the building (Figs. 161-162). 

The irregular, twin-domed narthex of the Kariye is similar to these examples; how- 
ever, several features relate it more closely to the earlier, Middle Byzantine develop- 
ment. First, the domes appear over the inner narthex rather than the outer shell of the 
building; second, the unusual features of the south bay isolate it as if it were a separate 
chapel. As has been discussed above, the major portion of the inner narthex surely 
reused foundations of the twelfth century. For this reason, it is tempting to reconstruct 


23 Macridy et al., “Monastery of Lips,” 265-72. 

74 Mango and Hawkins, “Report on Field Work,” 319-33; Mango in Belting et al., Mosaics and Fres- 
coes, 20. 

% Babié, Chapelles annexes, 172; also Curtié, “Twin-Domed Narthex,” 342-44; L. Mirkovié, “Ein Ty- 
pikon des serbischen Erzbischofs Nikodemos: Vom Einfluss Konstantinopels auf den Gottesdienst der ser- 
bischen Kirche,” Atti dello VIII Congresso Internazionale di Studi Bizantini, 11 (Rome, 1953), 429-33. 

2% Curtié, “Twin-Domed Narthex,” 342-44. 

2? Idem, Gratanica, 111~14; Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 277, views Palaeologan domes as “high- 
lighting” for the interior. 

%® Curéié, “Twin-Domed Narthex,” 336-37 and fig. 1a; this solution is echoed at H. Elias in Thessa- 
loniki, Curdié, fig. 1b. . : 

29 For H. Aikaterini, see Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, pl. 53; for a revised plan, see Curtié, Gra- 
tanica, pl. 107. For Kilise Camii, see Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, hgs. 84-87; and the revised plan, 
Fig. 161 of the present study. For other examples of the twin-domed narthex, see Curtié, “Twin-Domed 
Narthex,” 334. 
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the twelfth-century Chora along the lines of Isaac Comnenus’ other foundation, the 
Kosmosoteira, having domed chapels flanking the entrance; the surviving twelfth- 
century portions of the Kariye compare favorably with the Kosmosoteira.”” 

At the Kariye, it appears that Metochites purposely set aside the south bay of the 
inner narthex in the fourteenth-century rebuilding, conservatively following its earlier 
lines, as a founders’ chapel, to commemorate the previous founders of the Chora. As 
we know from Isaac’s typikon and other documents, the founders had certain titular 
rights in their monasteries, such as the right of burial in the church, having their por- 
trait maintained, and having prayers said in their memory. Metochites honored his 
predecessors with a sort of visual prayer, having them represented in the Deesis mosaic; 
they were no doubt remembered in the liturgies as well. 

Metochites’ reasons for doing this were numerous. He was religiously conserva- 


! tive—by necessity, as the son of an infamous enemy of the faith. “Salvation lies in safety,” 


he often wrote.22 He no doubt honored strictly the wishes of his predecessors. At the 
same time, he was politically pretentious. It is worth noting that the Chora was probably 
a vasiliké moné (imperial monastery), and that all its previous founders were members of 
the imperial family.** Having them represented in the Deesis would have served as a 
compliment to the reigning emperor, Andronicus II, showing his ancestor and relative 
before the imperial portrait of Christ; the emphasis on the theme of ancestry is ex- 
tended in the dome above, where the bust of Christ is surrounded by his own ancestors 


| (Fig. 107).** More important, the imperial kéétores were also Metochites’ titular ancestors, 
| and their representation reflects Metochites’ desire to display his own prestige and im- 
-perial connections. In the mosaics of the Chora, he could be included in this illustrious 


company, the first nonimperial ktétor of a vasiliké moné. In the decorative program, the 
portrait of Metochites, shown presenting the church to Christ, is directly next to the 
Deesis, above the door to the naos (Frontispiece). | . 

Taking into consideration the expanded funerary function of the narthex in Pa- 
laeologan times, the south bay of the inner narthex emerges as a multipurpose space 
serving both the funerary and commemorative functions of the narthex and the specific 
needs of a founders’ chapel. The inner narthex of the Kariye may also be viewed as the 
intermediary state in the development of the Palaeologan, twin-domed narthex. The 
south half conservatively adheres to the Middle Byzantine form with an isolated, domed 
chapel. The northern half, on the other hand, includes a fully integrated, domed unit, 
characteristic of the Palaeologan development. Limited in part by the preexisting build- 
ing and by the conservatism of the kéétor, the irregular form of the inner narthex ulti- 
mately represents the result of numerous planning and conceptual compromises in the 
fourteenth-century construction. 


%° The Kosmosoteira narthex domes were also decorated with central medallions of busts of Christ 
and the Virgin surrounded by standing figures in the scallops of the dome; see Patterson (Sevéenko), 
Byzantine Frescoes at Pherrai, for numerous illustrations. More recently see Sinos, Klosterkirche, figs. 56-58. 

*' For the rights of the founder, see von Zhishman, Das Stifterrecht, 47 ff; more recently, J. P. Thomas, 
Privaie Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Washington, D.C., 1987), esp. 253~55. 

% Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 53. 

38 Wendel, “Planudea,” 406-10. 

* Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 49-59, for genealogy. For the relationship of the Palaeologan family 
to the Comneni, see Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus, 17 and note 2. 
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Exonarthex-Portico Facade 


The exonarthex of the Kariye Camii originally formed an open portico across the west 
facade of the building (Fig. 18). This was gradually closed off by the insertion of arco- 
solia, beginning shortly after the completion of Metochites’ church. The portico facade 
has been recognized as a feature prevalent in Palaeologan architecture. Examples can 
be cited from numerous locations and exhibit considerable variety in their plans and 
details, ranging from simple, porch-like arrangements along one or more sides of the 
building, as at the Taxiarchae in Thessaloniki, to broad, two-storied structures, as at Sv. 
Sofija in Ohrid.** Often a porticoed ambulatory topped by domes forms part of a com- 
plex enveloping space which surrounds the building on three sides, as at H. Apostoloi 
in Thessaloniki; occasionally a belfry is incorporated into the porticoes, as at H. Sophia 
at Mistra.*’ The portico facade was not limited to ecclesiastical architecture. It also ap- 
pears in palace architecture, as at the Tekfur Saray in Istanbul.** The degree of open- 
ness varies as well. In some cases, as at the Kariye, porticoed exonarthexes were treated 
almost as developed interior spaces. Ultimately, the appearance of the portico facade is 
related to the proliferation and integration of ancillary spaces in Palaeologan architec- 
ture. 

The origin of the portico facade and its significance in Late Byzantine architecture 
remain to be determined. Mango has suggested that the form may have originated in 
the West, citing thirteenth-century Venetian palazzi such as the Fondaco dei Turchi as 
possible prototypes.** Certainly the Byzantines had only to look across the Golden Horn 
to Pera for examples of West European architecture. On the other hand, the portico 
was a ubiquitous architectural feature throughout the ancient and medieval world. The 
portico facade could have easily developed out of forms known in the Byzantine archi- 
tectural vocabulary. Moreover, the similarity with Venetian palazzi may be limited to the 
Tekfur Saray, or at least to the rare examples of two-storied portico facades. In Palaeo- 
logan architecture, the Tekfur Saray is the only building in which the portico facade is 
a fully integrated component. In church architecture, the portico unit almost always 
appears as an addition to the existing building. At the least, it was conceived as a sepa- 
rate unit, as may be seen at the Kariye and the Kilise Camii in Istanbul and the H. 
Apostoloi in Thessaloniki.*° Rarely was the portico facade fully unified with the core of 
the building, although frequently, as at the Kariye and H. Apostoloi, a certain degree 
of integration was achieved. : | 

The lack of integration, as well as the great variety of forms evident among the 


3 Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 271 ff. ; 

8° For the Taxiarchae see A. Xyngopoulos, Tesseres mikroi naoi tés Thessalonikés (T hessaloniki, 1952), 
5-24. For Sv. Sofija see Dj. BoSkovié and B. Tomovski, “Larchitecture médiévale d'Ochride,” Recueil de 
travaux, Musée nationale d’Ochride (Ohrid, 1961), 77-100. 

87 For the H. Apostoloi see Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, 187-200; and more recently Rautman, 
Church of the Holy Apostles. For H. Sophia at Mistra see G. Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra: Matériaux 
pour l'étude de Varchitecture et de la peinture en Groce aux XIV¢ et XV sidcles (Paris, 1910), 31-33; Ch. Delvoye, 
“Mistra I: L'architecture,” CCARB 11 (1964), 115-22. 

38 Mango, “Constantinopolitana,” 330-36, with further references. 

89 Ibid., 330-36; idem, Byzantine Architecture, 275. ; 

© For the H. Apostoloi see Rautman, Church of the Holy Apostles, 250-58; Curti¢, Gratanica, 72-73, 
esp. note 15; Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, 189 ff. sie 
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Palaeologan exonarthex porticoes, suggests that early fourteenth-century examples 
represent an experimental stage of development. Neither its form nor its function ap- 
pears to have been well defined, and both were subject to regional variations, influenced 
by climate and local practices. The porticoes differ in degree of openness and position, 
although generally found along the west facade of the building. At Mistra, the porticoes 
are colonnaded, generally on two sides of the building, oriented to the panoramic view 
of the Vale of Sparta; these seem to have served as little more than porches and pro- 
vided covered access to private chapels and separate building units. Often a belfry was 
incorporated into such a portico.*! At Arta, most of the churches seem to have had 
similar, open porticoes on two or three sides, but the remains of these are fragmentary 
and their original forms are difficult to determine.” At Ohrid, a broad, monumen- 
tal, two-storied portico was added to the facade of Sv. Sofija (1313-14), flanked by mas- 
sive, domed units.*? A similar, less massive, two-storied facade was added to the 


} church of Bogorodica Ljeviska at Prizren (1306-7), incorporating a centrally positioned 


belfry.** 

At Thessaloniki, the Late Byzantine churches exhibit a considerable number of 
variants. The Taxiarchae had an open, wooden-roofed portico on two sides, part of an 
ambulatory connected to the chapels flanking the bema.* The major churches of the 
period, the H. Apostoloi, H. Aikaterini, and H. Panteleimon, were enveloped by well- 
defined, vaulted ambulatory spaces that included portico facades along one or more 
sides, formed by double or triple arcades, alternating with piers. All of these led to 
chapels flanking the bema. At the H. Apostoloi, however, the south chapel was only 
accessible from the bema.* The portico facade of H. Panteleimon seems to have ex- 
tended to three sides of the building, opened by double and triple arcades and con- 
nected to chapels flanking the bema.*” The recently reconstructed portico of H. Elias, 
built ca. 1360, surrounds only the di (narthex) but provided the only access to the 
western two of the tiny chapels that flank the naos. The portico, like that at the Kariye, 


is constructed of piers, but at H. Elias they support arches of differing heights and 
widths. | 


*" A sound study of the churches of Mistra is lacking. For illustrations see Millet, Monuments byzantins 


de Mistra; and S. Dufrenne, Les programmes iconographiques des églises byzantines de Mistra (Paris, 1970); for the 
architecture, see Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Genesis,” 105—18. 

® For the architecture of Arta see P. L. Vocotopoulos, “Arta,” in Alte Kirchen und Kloster Griechenlands, 
ed. E. Melas (Cologne, 1972), 135-61; also D. I. Pallas, “Epiros,” RBK, I, 258-83. The Parigoritissa, the 
Vlacherna, H. Theodora, and H. Nikolaos tés Rhodias had porticoes; only a portion of that at H. Theodora 
survives; it is vaulted, while the naos is not. Responds and foundations survive at the other churches, 
indicating the position of the porticoes. i. 

8 Boskovié and Tomovski, “Architecture médiévale.” 76 ff. 

* On the construction phases of Bogorodica Ljeviska, see S. Curti¢, review of Bogorodica Ljevitha by 
D. Pani¢ and G. Babi¢, in Art Bulletin 59 (1977), 633; also S. Nenadovié, Bogorodica Ljevitha (Belgrade, 1963); 
and D. Pani¢ and G. Babié, Bogorodica Lyeviska (Belgrade, 1975), for numerous illustrations. 

* Xyngopoulos, Tesseres mikroi nai, 5—24. 

As above, note 40. See also Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 453-58; Mango, 
Byzantine Architecture, 277-81. 

47 Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, 167 f and pls. 54-57; the church was built for the Perivleptos 
Monastery by Metropolitan Iakovos between 1296 and 1315; see G. I. Theocharides, “Ho Matthaios Vlas- 
tarés kai hé moné tou Kyr-Isaak en Thessaloniké,” Byzantion 40 (1971), esp. 454-59, 

** For the reconstruction of H. Elias, see S. Pelikanides, “Byzantine Monuments in Greek Macedonia: 
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In Constantinople, portico facades also exhibit great variety. At the Kilise Camii the 
exonarthex was added to a preexisting building along with lateral annexes, and follows 
a form similar to the west facade of the H. Apostoloi and H. Aikaterini in Thessaloniki, 
with triple arcades flanking the entrance (Figs. 161-162, 166). A less substantial portico 
may also have existed on the south side, leading to an eastern chapel.” At the Kariye, 
smaller openings were set within larger facade arches, supported by piers of varying 
widths, with a belfry over the southwest corner (Figs. 2, 10, 14). Popular in the major 
urban centers of the fourteenth century, the Byzantine portico facade may also have 
had some influence on contemporary Ottoman architecture; a number of the four- 
teenth- and early fifteenth-century mosques of Bursa and Nicaea are fronted by similar 
porticoes.”” : 

A clue to the origins of the Palaeologan portico facade is provided by the fine 
exonarthex of the Byzantine church known as Fatih Camii at Enez. The church, now in 
ruins, should be dated to the twelfth century.®! The exonarthex is not bonded to the 
main body of the church, but is of identical construction technique and exhibits numer- 
ous similar decorative details. The lack of bonding may be explained by the differences 
in the mass of the two units. Lighter, more open in character than the rest of the build- 
ing, there is no indication that the exonarthex was ever vaulted, unlike the main body 
of the church which sustained rather heavy vaulting. Probably covered by a wooden 


_roof instead, its lighter construction would have settled differently than the massive 
main portion of the building. Thus the lack of bonding might best be explained as a 


practical consideration on the part of the builders.” , 

The outer narthex of Enez is usually grouped with the portico facades of the four- 
teenth century. However, several important factors distinguish it from the later ex- 
amples. It was not vaulted. It was not integrated into the main body of the church. It 
was neither formally nor presumably functionally a part of the church proper, but 
simply a porch attached to the front of the building. Its orientation is toward the exte- 
rior rather than the interior. In most Palaeologan examples, the situation is the oppo- 
site—or at least there is a certain ambivalence in the relationship of the exonarthex 
space to the interior and exterior. In addition, although the evidence is somewhat lim- 
ited, similar porch forms are known from the Middle Byzantine period. A short review 
indicates that the Enez portico is not without precedent. | 

The Lavra Katholikon on Mount Athos, from the end of the tenth century, had a 
porch of five bays, supported by eight columns. The porch disappeared in the nine- 
teenth century, but enough evidence has been recorded to reconstruct its original dis- 


Research Work and Restoration 1912-1962," Balkan Studies 3 (1962), 463; for a plan, see Curtié, “Twin- 
Domed Narthex,” fig. Ib. a Ls 

49 Hallensleben, “Zu Annexbauten,” 208-17. The annex survived into the 19th century when it was 
recorded by Texier and others; see Mango, “Constantinopolitana,” 323-30. ; 

*° As noted by Mango, “Constantinopolitana,” 334. Among numerous examples in pee ; aoe 
of Murad I in Cekirge, dated 1366-85; see A. Gabriel, Une capitale turque: Brousse, Bursa (Paris, )s 
ff, pl. 21. 3 

y 5t For a fuller discussion of the 12th-century date, see Ousterhout, “Byzanune Church, 26 wee also 

S. Eyice, “Trakya’da Bizans devrine ait eserler,” 351-54; idem, “Les monuments byzantins er la Thrace 
turque,” CCARB 18 (1971), 303-6; Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 275. 

*? Ousterhout, “Byzantine Church,” passim. 
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position.* More important, the foundations for a more substantial, western porch were 
excavated at Yilinca Bayur, near Libyssa (Diliskelesi) in Bithynia. This appears to have 
been very close in plan to the Enez portico, similarly alternating piers and columns. 
Coin finds at the site suggest a date of the twelfth century or earlier, and the identifica- 
tion as the Monastery of the Niketiati may indicate a date as early as the ninth century. 

Several of the Middle Byzantine exonarthexes appeared as additions to preexisting 
buildings. Perhaps our best surviving example is the Kapnikarea in Athens, dated 
1060-70, where the oddly gabled exonarthex is part of a second phase of construc- 
tion.5> The Katholikon of Hosios Loukas also had an exonarthex, unfortunately de- 
stroyed in the nineteenth century.*” Apparently an addition of the twelfth century, it is 
somewhat awkwardly joined to the building. The Blachernae at Elis received a two- 
storied exonarthex shortly after the Latin conquest of Greece in 1205; its lower story is 
completely open, the columns are spolia, and neither level is vaulted.** 

While the evidence is limited, we may nevertheless conclude that portico facades 
similar to that at Enez did appear in the Middle Byzantine period. It may well be that 
such porch forms were more common than we now realize. In Constantinople most 
churches were enlarged with new outer narthexes in the Palaeologan period, destroying 
earlier evidence. Many of the early porches may have been constructed of ephemeral 
materials which have not survived, or they may have been plundered later for their 
columns. It is tempting to view the portico at Enez and other similar examples as the 
predecessors of the integrated spatial unit characteristic of the Palaeologan period. In 
any Case, it is not necessary to look to Western Europe for sources. 

At the same time, the formalization and attempted integration of the portico facade 
in Palaeologan architecture indicate a new importance and most likely new functional 
associations that necessitated a redefinition of the architectural form. This may be re- 
lated to two characteristic developments of the period. The first consideration relates to 
a new concern in architectural planning: the development of ancillary spaces, the mul- 


35 G. Millet, “Recherches au Mt.-Athos,” Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 29 (1905), 88 ff, and figs. 
5, 9, 10. 

* As noted by P. L. Vocotopoulos, “The Role of Constantinopolitan Architecture during the Middle 
and Late Byzantine Periods,” JOB 31/2 (1981), 563 note 48. See also A. M. Mansel, “Zur Lage des Hanni- 
balgrabes,” Archiiologischer Anzeiger (1972), 272-74 and fig. 15. 


é = Mansel, “Zur Lage des Hannibalgrabes,” 272-74; also Curti¢, “Architectural Significance,” 99 and 
g. 7. 
* A. H. S. Megaw, “The Chronology of Some Middle Byzantine Churches,” Annual of the British School 
picnic 32 1-32), 90-130, esp. 107, 188, for dating. See also Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine 
rchitecture, * 


_ * L. P. Bouras, “Ho exonarthékas tou Katholikou tou Hosiou Louka Phokidos,” Deltion tas Christi- 
antkés Archaiologikés Hetatreias 6 (1970~72), 13-28. 

1 A. Bon, La Morée franque (Paris, 1969), 561-74. Two examples normally discussed in relationship 
to Middle Byzantine architecture are probably later. The church of Zéodochos Pégé near Samari is fronted 
by an open portico, topped by a belfry; C. von Scheven-Christians, Die Kirche der Zéodochos Pégé bei Samari 
in Messenien, diss. (Bonn, 1979), 97-98, dates it to the 13th century, The triple-domed exonarthex of Nea 
Moni on Chios was also fronted by a portico facade, an addition to the I1th-century naos. Bouras, Nea 
Moni on Chios, 111-22, dates it to the later 11th century. R, Ousterhout, review of Bouras, Nea Moni on 


Chios, in JSAH 42 (1983), 298-99, proposes a 13th-century date based on masonry similarities with Lascarid 
architecture and formal similarities with the Kilise Camii. 
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tiplication and profusion of annexed chapels, lateral galleries, and narthexes in the Late 
Byzantine period. The exonarthex-portico facade fits into this development. The unit 
not only provides access to auxiliary chambers, but may also have taken on liturgical 
functions as well. It is noteworthy that many churches acquired exonarthexes which 
were closed units, without an open facade. They seem to have served a similar function: 
to provide access to the subsidiary chapels and, frequently, to accommodate burials, as 
at the Lips Monastery in Constantinople. The second consideration is formal: the ad- 
dition of arcades and porticoes may be associated with an increased emphasis on the 
exterior of the building in Late Byzantine architecture. Like patterned brickwork and 
applied architectonic decoration, the porticoes need bear little relationship to the inter- 
nal structural system and could be applied to enliven the exterior and to increase the 
picturesque quality of the building. Thus a purely aesthetic motivation should not be 
discounted. 

In this respect, what is striking at the Kariye is a certain ambivalence toward the 
definition and integration of the exonarthex. Was it designed as an open, external 
porch or a functional, internal unit? While the arches of the west facade were originally 
left open, closed only by low parapet slabs, the arched openings were decreased in size 
and the unit was closed off at either end. The exonarthex turned a corner on the south 
side and blended almost without significant break into the interior space of the parec- 
clesion. In addition, there is no significant difference between the decoration of the 
outer and inner narthexes; the iconographic programs of the vaults were merged, and 
both units were revetted with marble. The same ambivalence may be seen in the ambu- 
latories of the H. Apostoloi and H. Aikaterini in Thessaloniki, where open and closed 
spaces blend together without a significant break. 

The form of closure for the facade arcade is also an area of question, but the lack 
of concrete archeological evidence will leave the matter in doubt. A number of arcades 
that were originally open were later closed off, either by filling the arches with glazing 
or curtain walls, perhaps for climatic reasons or perhaps as the unit acquired a new 
function. At the Kariye, we know that the process of closure occurred gradually, but 
purposefully, beginning perhaps within a decade of Metochites construction. Curtain 
walls were added to the arches to form tomb arcosolia.” The alteration of the facade 
transformed the exonarthex into an extension of the parecclesion, forming an L- 
shaped unit similar in form and identical in function to the ambulatory of H. 8 
at the Lips Monastery (Fig. 160). A similar, enclosed ambulatory, also used for burials, 
was added at the Pammakaristos at a later date (Fig. 164).” 

In its closed form, the exonarthex of the Chora is not conceptually different from 
the Lips ambulatory, but the two appear to have had different origins. The nL rag 
latory seems to have developed out of an expansion of the ambulatory-plan c spat . 
the south church at the Lips Monastery or the main church of the Pammakaris bs 
Istanbul, in which the central, domed unit was surrounded by an ambulatory to acco 


89 Underwood, “Notes,” DOP 12 (1958), 278-82; idem, “Notes,” DOP 13 (1959), 216-22; idem, Kartye 


Djami, 1, 286-87. 
6 Mango in Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, 3-10. 
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modate burials.*' On the other hand, the Kariye exonarthex developed from the for- 
malization of an ephemeral architectural form. In the final analysis, however, the result 
is the same. In the process of creating functional ancillary spaces, Late Byzantine build- 
ers seem to have borrowed from a variety of sources and utilized a variable system of 
components. The exonarthex could be open or closed, or a mixture of both, and extend 
around one, two, or three sides of the building. In addition, 1t could be combined with 
other forms, such as domes or belfries, resulting in any number of formal solutions, 
suiting, it would seem, a variety of functional requirements. The portico facade of the 
Kariye may then be viewed as one of a number of innovative solutions representative of 
a period of architectural experimentation. 


Belfry 


The archeological evidence presented above in Chapter 2 indicates that a belfry was 
positioned over the southwest bay of the exonarthex in the Palaeologan construction 
and was accessible by means of a spiral staircase within the thickness of the south wall. 
The tower has been replaced by the present minaret, and little survives to indicate the 
original form of its upper levels (Figs. 13, 130). Most Byzantine belfries disappeared 
with the Turkish restrictions on the use of bells and the conversion of churches to 
mosques.” The other belfries of Constantinople—at Kilise Camii, the Pammakaristos, 
and H. Sophia—seem to have suffered the same fate. Although no record of the Ka- 
riye belfry survives, a few suggestions can be offered as to its form. It is likely that it was 
of considerable size and that it covered the entire corner bay of the building. The orig- 
inal arches in the corresponding bay of the exonarthex were originally given a double 
thickness. This evidently proved insufficient. Faced with the threat of collapse, these 
arches were further reinforced, probably within a few decades of the original construc- 
tion (Fig. 116). 

The extra thickness of wall on the south side of the belfry seems not to have related 
directly to the structure of the tower (Fig. 130). It housed the stairs that provided access 
to the upper levels. While such a feature does not appear on any other surviving belfry, 
most of these were connected to the gallery of the church, and thus a separate staircase 
would not have been necessary. Such was the case with two of our best-surviving belfries, 


*! S. Eyice, “Un type architectural peu connu de l’époque des Paléologues A Byzance,” Anadolu Aras- 
tirmalan | (1959), 223 ff, discusses the building type, but incorrectly dates fhe core of the Pranab arises 
to the Palaeologan era; this was corrected by Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Baugeschichte,” 140-44, 
who supports an lIth-century date; Mango and Hawkins, “Report on Field Work,” 319-33, propose a 
more convincing 12th-century date. See also Curtié, Gracanica, 80-81. 

a For the Turkish attitude toward bells, see L. Allatius, The Newer Temples of the Greeks, trans. A. Cutler 
(University Park, 1969), 5; also CurZié, Gratanica, 23 and note 54. 
: * For Kilise Camii see Hallensleben, “Zu Annexbauten,” 208-17; for the Pammakaristos see idem, 
Untersuchungen zur Baugeschichte,” 186 ff; and Mango in Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, 24. For H. 
Sophia see Swift, Hagia Sophia, 86-88. It seems likely that the Lips Monastery would have acquired a belfry 
as well, probably rising above the 10th-century stair tower and visually counterbalancing the asymmetrical 
narthex dome of H. Idannés; see Macridy et al., “Monastery of Lips,” pls. 5, 9, for plans. H. Apostoloi in 
Thessaloniki may also have been fronted by a belfry; see Velenis, “Hagioi Apostoloi,” 247-60. 
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at Bogorodica Ljevidka in Prizren (1307-9) and the Pantanassa at Mitra (1 423." ArH. 
Sophia and the Hodegitria at Mistra a spiral staircase was centrally postponed in the 
bell tower.® At the Pammakanistos in Istanbul, a spiral staircase ts to be found endosed 
in the thickness of the wall, in what has been interpreted as the base of the belfry (Fig. 
164).* At the Kariye, the stair projection probably only led to the second level and did 
not rise the full height of the tower; the uppermost level would have been reserved for 
the bells. Like the examples cited above, the Kariye belfry was probably three stories tall 
and domed. The decoration of the tower undoubtedly fit with the lively exterior of the 
building, but its exact nature must remain uncertain. In the reconstruction, the Prizren 
belfry has been used as a model (Figs. 18-19). 

The belfry was a relatively new addition to the Byzantine architectural vocabulary 
in the Palaeologan era. The Byzantine church had used a semantr6n to call the faithful 
to prayer rather than bells, although the semantron was occasionally placed in a tower, as 
an eleventh-century inscription from Lavra indicates.” Emperor Michael II! had been 
given a bell as a gift from the Doge of Venice in 865, but this seems to have been 
regarded as a curiosity and was not put to liturgical use. The use of bells and the 
construction of monumental, attached belfries seems to have been introduced from the 
West during the Latin Occupation of the thirteenth century. In the year 1200 Antonius 
of Novgorod related that there was no bell at H. Sophia in Constantinople and that the 
faithful were called to prayer by a portable semantron. By the time of Andronicus II 
(1282-1328), however, Pachymeres wrote that bells were used for the call to service. 
While most of the Latin religious customs were abandoned with the restoration of the 
empire, bells and belfries seem instead to have gained in popularity. The major con- 
structions of Palaeologan Constantinople included attached belfries, and H. Sophia also 
acquired one in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. . 

Like the portico facade, the belfry was a variable element of design that added to 
the picturesque character of the building. Several arrangements were possible in relat- 
ing the belfry to the church proper: it could be axially positioned, projecting forward 
from the church facade, as Byzantine porches occasionally did before this time; it could 
be placed to one side of the west facade, connected with porticoes; or it could be united 
with the church proper and positioned above the narthex.” Reflections of these solu- 
tions may be seen in the design and position of the Kariye belfry. 


6 As above, note 44. For the Pantanassa see Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra, pls. 35-37. 

8 Ibid., pls. 23, 24, 31, 33. 

6 Mango in Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, 24. 

6? Millet, “Recherches au Mt.-Athos,” 89. a 

Swift Hagia Sophia, 86; A. M. Schneider, “Die Grabung im Westhof der Sophienkirche zu Istan- 
bul,” Istanbuler Forschungen 12 (1941), 34. 

i ‘archi ] i 25-36. 

& G. Millet, L’école grecque dans Varchitecture byzantine (Paris, 1916), . 

7 For porches Be apie the Theotokos of Lips in istanbul and the church at ee. 
A. H. S. Megaw, “The Original Form of the Theotokos Church of Constantine Lips, DOP 18 Tae 
J. Morganstern, The Byzantine Church at Dereagz and Its Decoration, IM Beiheft 29 pe dA . i: 3 re . 
For a brief, typological analysis of Byzantine belfries, see H. Hallensleben, rch ee a 
Kunstchronik 10 (1966), 309-11. A more general discussion is given by Ch. Barla, Morp i 
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A significant example of an axially positioned belfry, projecting forward from the 
west facade, appeared at H. Sophia in Constantinople, presumably added during the 
Latin Occupation. It survived into the seventeenth century when it was recorded by 
A. G. Grelot and described by early visitors.”) Although dwarfed by the great dome, this 
belfry was probably the largest to have been constructed in the city. The lowest level is 
unfortunately not visible in any of the drawings, but the tower was apparently three- 
storied and opened by arched windows in the upper two levels, somewhat similar to the 
tower of Bogorodica Ljeviska in Prizren. Positioned on axis, the belfry may have been 
opened in its lowest level, although this is not certain. Combined with the construction 
of the flying buttresses of the west facade, the entire addition dates to either the thir- 
teenth century or to the recorded 1317 restoration.” The position and form of the H. 
Sophia belfry would have exerted considerable influence. A similar solution was found 
at the Pammakaristos, with the belfry positioned on axis in front of the west facade (Fig. 
164). Only the lower portion survives, incorporated into an ambulatory, but the belfry 
is represented in older illustrations.” 

This position seems to have been quite common, perhaps replacing or expanding 
upon the Byzantine porch; the type was probably found at the Theotokos of Lips 
(907).* This is seen in a pure form at H. Gedrgios at Omorphoklissia of the late thir- 
teenth century, where an axial, projecting belfry forms a porch over the western en- 
trance; the lowest level of the three-storied tower closely corresponds in size and form 
to the transept porches.” A similar situation may have been found at H. Vasileios at 
Arta, also of the thirteenth century, although the belfry has disappeared.” The atten- 
uated tower of Bogorodica Ljeviska in Prizren probably also projected forward from 
the facade originally, but was incorporated into the two-storied portico shortly after 
construction.” Like the present form of Bogorodica Ljeviska, the axial belfry could also 
be incorporated into a portico, as at the Zoodochos Pégé at Samari.”® 


"| Swift, Hagia Sophia, 86 ff, including illustrations after Grelot; for originals, see A. G. Grelot, Rela- 
tion nouvelle d’un voyage de Constantinople (Paris, 1860), illustrations opposite pp. 87, 109, 127, 143. 

7 According to Grelot, Relation nouvelle, pl. opposite p. 109, the belfry was closed in its lowest level. 
Schneider, “Grabung im Westhof,” 34-36, claims that the buttresses were the result of the 1317 renovation, 
which would make them contemporaneous with the Kariye buttress. It is uncertain whether the belfry was 
constructed of wood or masonry, as no significant foundations were discovered in Schneider's excavations. 
Schneider, 35-36, believes the belfry to have been constructed later, of wood and Turkish; Grelot’s plan, 
however, suggests a masonry structure, and the form of the tower is certainly not Turkish. For Romanesque 
examples of a centrally positioned tower over the entrance to a church, probably derived from the Westwerk, 
see K. J. Conant, Carolingian and Romanesque Architecture 800-1200 (Baltimore, 1959), esp. pls. 2a, 3b, 15, 
89a, 92, 126a. 

= Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Baugeschichte,” 186 ff, seems to consider this Turkish; but see 
Mango in Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, 24-25 and fig. A. The belfry is visible in older illustrations, 


oe ee rendered and ambiguously positioned in relationship to the church; see Belting et 
-» pl. 144. 


™” Megaw, “Original Form,” 295. 


aoe : . Stikas, “Une église des Paléologues aux environs de Castoria,” BZ 51 (1958), 100-112, figs. 


% Hallensleben, “Byzantinische Kirchtiirme,” 310. 
7 Curti¢, review of Bogorodica Ljeviska, 633. 
*® Scheven-Christians, Die Kirche der Zéodochos Pégé, 87-98. 
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A second arrangement of the belfry is seen characteristically in the churches of 
Mistra: the bell tower is placed at a corner of the west facade and is usually joined with 
porticoes. At H. Sophia, from the second half of the fourteenth century, the belfry 
stood free at the northwest corner, but was connected to the church by porticoes. At the 
Hodegitria (1310-22), the belfry was independent but set against the building at the 
southwest corner, connected to the west portico, a position analogous with the Karive. 
At the Puntanassa (1428), the belfry forms an addition to the narthex, and its upper 
level is aeccessitve from the uibune. Open in its lower level. the belfry is united wih the 
south and west arcades.™ Like the portxey facade, the belfrw appears an Wistcm as amt 
other clement to enhance the picturesque exterior. The mamed chumch ae dhe Fama 
nassa near Philippias, from the end of the thirteenth centre also fearured a beliry am 
the southwest corner, connected to the building by porticoes.” The Kilise Camn m 
Istanbul had a belfry analogous in position to H. Sophia at Mistra. Only the ground 
floor of the Kilise bell tower remains. Connected by a barrel-vaulted passage to the 
narthex, it was originally positioned between the west portico facade, to which it was 
rather awkwardly joined, and a less substantial portico along the south facade which no 
longer survives (Fig. 161)."' - 

A third common position for the belfry is fully integrated into the core of the 
church, placed over the narthex. In this arrangement the belfry is usually two-storied. 
The earliest example in the Balkans is the belfry over the narthex of the Theotokos 
church at Stanimaka, from the late twelfth or early thirteenth century. While the upper 
portion differs in both plan and construction technique from the lower level, it is ap- 
parently part of the original construction.® This became the standard arrangement for 
Balkan belfries and may have had funeral connotations. Later examples were found at 
Sv. Dimitrije at Veles; the churches of the Pantokrator, Sv. Mikhail i Gavrail, Sv. Paras- 
keva, and Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos at Mesemvria (Nesebar); and later Serbian churches, such 
as Lazarica.® In the integrated plan, most characteristically, the belfry is nearly the same 
width as the naos, which is usually single-aisled. Thus, in the superstructure, the belfry 
became a major design consideration, counterbalancing the dome of the naos. % 

The belfry of the Kariye Camii blends various aspects of these schemes ee ie 
the placement of the tower. Rather than being oriented on the main axis of eee - : 
the Kariye belfry is positioned to the south and combined with the portico amar = : 
articulation of the surviving lower wall surface indicates an attempt to formally inte 


79 Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra, pls. 93-27, 31, 33. ; Sein : ar 
er L. eerie “Anaskaphé tou Katholikou tés Monés Pantanassés Philippiados, Archaiologiké 


rei énais, Praklika, pt. 1 (1977), 149-53, esp. fig. 1. 
Ore eres “Zu rae roe 208-17, dates the portico to the amg ae ae 
is far from certain. At H. Sophia in Thessaloniki, the base of the minaret appears 2 ‘ Was case 
struction, originally a belfry, joined to the northwest corner of the ey mn ie ee = anes 9] (1951), 
Bakalopulos, “Hé chronologésis tou kddonostasiou tés Hag. Sophias Thessalonikes, ©) 


ee Dj Bogkovié, “Notes sur les analogies entre Parchitecture serbe Se ee 

Age,” Actes du IV’ Congrds Internationale des Etudes onan Mey : gars ato pie 

Druzhestvo 10 (1936), 66-68; also Hallensleben, “Byzanunische Aire tiirme, - er 
* 8 Rae ee sur les analogies,” 66-68; A. Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemuna (Soha, 1932), 
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grate the two units. At the same time, the belfry was positioned on the minor axis of the 
church, aligned with the parecclesion. As has been noted, the entire southern aisle may 
be viewed as a separate unit, as a domed, single-aisled church preceded by a belfry on 
axis. As such it compares favorably with Stanimaka and several of the Mesemvria 
churches, although considerably elongated in form. In this case, the bell tower precedes 
the “narthex” of the parecclesion and is positioned over the arcaded porch in front of 
the unit, comparable to the belfry of Omorphoklissia or Prizren. 

The Kariye belfry thus shares tendencies of three different compositional solutions. 
However, it differs from all of these in the attempt to integrate the tower into the com- 
plex plan and facade elevation. The lowest level is an undifferentiated bay of the exo- 
narthex, and the decorative features of the west facade continue across its base (Figs. 3, 
18). The attempted integration was unfortunately not entirely successful. While the 
arched opening maintains the width of the other facade arches, the wall surfaces are 
noticeably wider; in addition, the scalloped dogtooth cornice was left unresolved as it 
encounters the solid mass of the belfry base. Nevertheless, the restitution of the belfry 
significantly alters the character of the building and its west facade (Fig. 18). Rather 
than appearing slightly out of symmetry, as the building does today, once the belfry is 
reinstated, it becomes apparent that symmetry was not a major concern in the planning 


and elevation. In addition, the belfry was an important element in the “free” composi- 
tion of building units. 


Parecclesion 


The elongated form of the Kariye parecclesion is unusual in Byzantine architecture and 
appears as a composite of several planning concepts employed in Byzantine churches. 
In a very basic sense, the parecclesion represents the formal union of the single-bayed, 
domed, subsidiary chapel and the lateral aisle. These units may be seen in their more 
common arrangement in the north aisle of the Pammakaristos in Istanbul or the am- 
bulatory wings of the H. Apostoloi and H. Aikaterini in Thessaloniki (Figs. 164, 166).** 
At the Kariye, however, the components have been unified into a single functional entity 
of considerable size—longer, in fact, than the adjacent naos (Fig. 10). The parecclesion 
appears like an independent church joined to the flank of the preexisting naos, identical 
in concept to the nearly contemporary funeral chapel attached to the south flank of the 
Pammakaristos; the latter is also treated as an independent unit, in this case a cross-in- 
square church. Such a “church cluster” concept achieved by attaching burial chapels 
may ultimately be linked to the imperial mausoleum churches at the Pantokrator and 
the Theotokos of Lips (Figs. 159-160). The elongated form of the Kariye parecclesion 
may also be related to the Pantokrator, echoing the twin-domed plan of the mausoleum 
church of St. Michael, the central chapel added to the ensemble ca. 1136.%° The single- 
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Subsichry chupeis Ranktag the sanctuary of the church were common features. in 
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flanking the sanctuary seem to have dechned m popularity im the twelfth und thirteenth 
centuries; however, following the Laun Occupatiun, these reappeared simultaueoualy 
with the twin-domed narthex and the disappearance of western laveral chapels, a phre- 
nomenon that has been discussed above. Annexed chapels reappeared ca. 1200 as ad- 
ditions to preexisting monuments and by ca. 1310 had become integrated features of 
church design. Often the annexed chapel consisted of a single bay, usually domed, 


~ connected to a lateral aisle or portico that led to the narthex or west facade, Direct access 


to the naos or bema was minimal. Often funerary in function, the development and 
popularity of these chapels may be related to the increased importance of death, burial, 
and the commemoration of the dead in the Late Byzantine period. 

The positioning of domed chapels flanking the sanctuary, counterbalancing a twin- 
domed narthex to the west, is also related to a new emphasis on the exterior appearance 
of the monument and the development of the Palaeologan five-domed church type. 
The arrangement of four subsidiary domes over the outer spatial envelope, diagemally 
positioned in relation to the naos dome, is seen most clearly in the churches ff H. 
Apostoloi and H. Aikaterini in Thessaloniki and at Milutin’s church at Gracanica, vieu- 
ally the most successful.” This arrangement of domes contrasts with the Karive which, 
discounting the parecclesion dome, also has five domes positioned somewhat regularly 
over the core of the building, the pastophoria, and inner narthex, echoing what 1s pre- 
sumed to have been the Middle Byzantine five-domed plan of the building. 

The organization of the Kariye parecclesion differs from these examples. Rather 
than positioned at the east end of the aisle, the dome is placed on the transverse asix of 
the building, aligned with the naos dome. A similar arrangement occurred at H. Pan- 
teleimon in Thessaloniki, although in this instance the dome preceded the chapel.” In 
addition, the entire ambulatory wing at the Kariye is unified as a single functional space, 
with the dome defining one of its two bays. The second bay is topped by a domical vault, 
not expressed externally, and the internal forms have been united in the cascading 


% See Curdié, “Architectural Significance,” 94 ff. ee 

8? Megaw, “Original Form,” 297-98. For Kilise Camii see Mango, “Constantinopolitana, 323-30, 
who views the south chapel as part of the original construction and the portuco as a Palaeologan addition. 
For dating see Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 386; for the problem of outer aisles, 
see Megaw, “Original Form,” 297-98, and Brunov, “Zum Problem des Kreuzkuppelsystems, 245-61, both 
with extensive references. 

8 Curti¢, Graéanica, 75-76. _ 

89 For a theoretical explanation of the development of the five-domed, pyramidal composition, see 
Curti¢, Graganica, 114-16 and pl. 102. 

% Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, 167 ff. and pls. 54~57; and above, note 47. The domed ambulatory 
is illustrated in G.T. Rivoira, Lombard Architecture (London, 1910), fig. 278; and N. P. Kondakov, 
Makedonita: Arkheologicheskoe puteshestvie (St. Petersburg, 1909), fig. 56. 
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rhythm of the vaults which offer the visitor the panoramic sweep of the decoration as 
he enters (Fig. 81). Externally, the dome is not only aligned with the main dome, but in 
elevation its height was adjusted to that of the base of the naos dome (Fig. 15). While 
maintaining the plan of the ambulatory wing or funeral aisle, the Kariye parecclesion 
has reorganized and unified the spatial units of the aisle and placed them in a relation- 
ship to the naos. 

A second concept evident in the planning of the Kariye parecclesion and its rela- 
tionship to the naos is the “church cluster” arrangement for monastic funerary estab- 
lishments. The term “parecclesion” suggests a dependent role for this architectural unit 
which was of considerable size, but the Kariye parecclesion has the form of a fully de- 
veloped, functional church, and there was little direct access between this unit and the 
naos. The same phenomenon had occurred slightly earlier at the Pammakaristos, with 
the addition to the south flank of a miniature cross-in-square church, similarly built as 
a funeral chapel for the protostrator Michael Glabas (Figs. 164—165).®! Originally there 
does not seem to have been direct access between the two units at the Pammakaristos; 
these were united only at a later date by the addition of an exonarthex. Viewed as 
separate entities, the two bore separate dedications.” 

Monumental mausolea in the form of independent churches attached to preexist- 
ing structures seem to have arisen out of the pretensions of the powerful aristocracy in 


‘this period. In addition to Glabas and Metochites, the latter’s rival, Nicephorus Choum- 


nus, also had a mausoleum constructed, located at the monastery of the Theotokos 
Gorgoepékéon, at the end of the thirteenth century.® To a certain degree, the planning 
solutions exhibited in the surviving aristocratic mausoleum churches resemble and 
probably imitated on a reduced scale the arrangement of the imperial mausoleum 
churches at the Pantokrator Monastery and the Lips Monastery in Constantinople (Figs. 
159-160). The former ensemble had been constructed by the Comneni ca. 1118-36 as 
their dynastic burial complex. The monastery continued to function for imperial burials 
in the Palaeologan period: Empress Irene, the second wife of Andronicus II, was buried 
there in 1317.% At the Lips Monastery, the additions of Empress Theodora created an 
ensemble similar in form and function to the Pantokrator. Mango has suggested that 
the late thirteenth-century form of the Lips consciously imitated the form of the Pan- 
tokrator.® 

Aristocratic church complexes share numerous features with the imperial cluster 
churches: units of varying sizes and functions were joined to create rows of impressive 
but disparate apses across the east facade; each complex is topped by a haphazard but 


9! Mango in Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, 11 ff. 

* Mouriki, ibid., 57, notes that Christ is isolated in the apse of the parecclesion because the chapel 
was dedicated to him. For the construction of the exonarthex, see Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur 
Baugeschichte,” 74 ff; and Mango in Belting et al., 23 ff. 

* V. Laurent, “Un fondation monastique de Nicéphore Choumnos,” REB 12 (1954), 32-44. A. A. M. 
Bryer has suggested to me that this be identified with the Kilise Camii; however, the generally accepted 
date of the additions to the Kilise Camii, ca. 1320, would not allow this. But see above, note 9. 

* Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 227. 

%* Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 266; see also above, note 11. 
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picturesque arrangement of domes; the units are 
the front. In addition, all of the foundations are monastic. Thi 

characteristically Constantinopolitan arrangement. foe cise 
after 1330 at Pec, enlarged during the reign of Stephan DuSan. It ae 
function—as the mausoleum of the Serbian archbishops—and is also likely t h nL 
lowed the example of the Pantokrator.% Been 

Considering the semi-independent nature of the Kariye parecclesion, as a part of 
church cluster, several suggestions may be put forward concerning its forth ae ee 
parison with the Pantokrator is worth returning to in this respect. The elongated two- 
domed plan—actually dome and domical vault—is relatively rare in Byzantine sychitee: 
ture. Among the few examples, the Kariye chapel compares most favorably with the 
central mausoleum church of St. Michael at the Pantokrator. The unusual, single-aisled 
two-domed form of St. Michael is the product of an unusual site, sandwiched between 
two preexisting churches. The relationship of St. Michael with the south church of 
Christ Pantokrator is also similar to the layout at the Kariye: the two units are connected 
to the west by narthexes and through a doorway in the lateral wall. Metochites’ imperial 
pretensions have already been noted; he may have consciously imitated the form and 
arrangement of the prime example of an imperial mausoleum within a monastic com- 
plex. 

If we consider the Kariye parecclesion as an independent unit, including the beifry 
on axis, the form resembles several single-aisled churches with towered narthexes from 
the Balkans, as has been noted in reference to the belfry. The plan parallels the Theo- 
tokos church at Stanimaka and Sv. Mikhail i Gavrail and Sy. Paraskeva in Mesemvria, 
although slightly elongated in form. The closest analogy can be made with the church 
of the Virgin at Stanimaka, which served as the mortuary for the Asen family.%” 

Comparable examples also existed in Istanbul. The single-aisled, domed church 
known as Toklu Dede Mescidi, probably dating from the late eleventh or early twelfth 
century, was similar in form but more closely parallels the atrophied cross form of the 
naos.* The Palaeologan chapel known as the Bogdan Saray, now all but destroyed, was 
also single-aisled and domed. Like the church at Stanimaka, the central, domed bay was 
extended longitudinally by short, barrel-vaulted units. Oriented to the north, the Bog- 
dan Saray may have served as a parecclesion or perhaps a chapel for a private residence. 
Walls continued to the east and south.” Van Millingen considered the vaulting of the 
chapel to be a later addition, as the dome was supported on corbels; this, however, was 
common in Palaeologan architecture, and similar vaulting solutions may be seen in the 


Joined by a common narthex across 


.S. Curtié, “Church Architecture of the Serbo-Greek Empire (1346-1371),” Byzantine Studies Con- 
ference, Abstracts of Papers 5 (Washington, D.C., 1979), 37-38; A. Deroko, Monumentalna i dekorativna arhitek- 
ura u sredjevkounoj Srbyi (Belgrade, 1953), pl. 225. 

” For the Nesebar churches see Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemvria, 26 ff, 79 ff. For Stanimaka see D. 
Contev and S. Stoilov, “La forteresse d’Asén,” Byzantinoslavica 22 (1961), 20-54; K. Mijatev, Die mittelalter- 
liche Baukunst in Bulgarien (Sofia, 1974), 160-61. 

8 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 207-11; A. Pasadaios, “To pheron eponymian Toklou Ibrahém 
Dede Mescidi byzantinén ktérion,” Archaiologrké ephemeris (1969), 80-124. . 

. - Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 280-87; Mathews, Byzantine Churches, 36-39. Janin, Géographie 
ecclésiastique, I, iii, 442-43, identifies the Bogdan Saray with the House of Raoul visited by Stephan Gerlach. 
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pastophoria of the Kariye.'™ Like the Kariye parecclesion, the Bogdan Saray terminated 
in a broad apse, close to the width of the chapel. 

When considered either independently or as part of a larger church, the Kariye 
parecclesion is not without precedent in Byzantine architecture. It is significant that it 
can be regarded in both ways. As a subsidiary chapel, it is related in plan and external 
articulation to the exonarthex and has the dome and apse positioned in relationship to 
the major church. Yet considered as a separate unit, the Kariye parecclesion is one of 
the finest examples of Palaeologan architecture—what R. Krautheimer calls architec- 
tural jewelry work—with its careful modulation of space and panoramic interior.'”! Its 
size and semi-independent nature emphasize the importance that this unit was accorded 
in the fourteenth-century construction; rather than occupying a subsidiary position, the 
parecclesion vies in importance with the naos and probably claimed half of the church's 
dual dedication. This, in turn, reflects the growing importance of funerary architecture, 
of burials and services in honor of the dead in the Late Byzantine period. 


Northern Annex 


The northern annex consists of two stories, connected by a staircase within the thickness 
of the north wall (Figs. 9, 13, 21-22). The lower level connects the inner narthex to the 
prothesis, while the upper level is accessible only from the stairway. The unusual, two- 
storied form is almost without parallel in Byzantine architecture. The closest example 
is the north annex of the Kilise Camii in Istanbul, with an upper level also accessible by 
means of a staircase set within the thickness of the wall (Fig. 161). Unfortunately this 
area at the Kilise Camii has been greatly altered, and its original form and function not 
properly examined.'” | 

The initial function of the northern annex at the Kariye is uncertain. Underwood 
suggested that the lower passage, equipped with a row of niches in the north wall, may 
have served as the diaconicon, after access to the room south of the bema was blocked, 
and that the upper chamber may have been the skevophylakion or perhaps the library.’ 
These suggestions are worth considering. In his descriptions of his contributions to the 
monastery, Metochites gives special emphasis to the liturgical furnishings—holy vessels 
and silken vestments—which he donated, as well as his famous collection of manu- 
scripts.'™ In his reconstruction, the housing of these special items would certainly have 
been taken into consideration. Such items were traditionally kept in the diaconicon, and 
the northern annex, accessible from the bema through the prothesis, would seem the 


109 Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 280-87, Curtié, review of Byzantine Churches by Mathews, 281. 

101 Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 471. 

102 Originally the Kilise annex was longer; its present east wall is a modern fabrication. In the surviv- 
ing portion, details in construction and vaulting are quite different from the Kariye: the west bay is topped 
by a sail vault, and the east by a quadrant vault; along the south wall, the vaults spring from engaged 
columns. The once elegant entrance, with a doorframe set between columns of giallo antico, is similar to 
the parecclesion of the Kariye; see Figs. 151-52. Details of this portion of the building do not appear on 
any published plans. 

3 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1, 23. 

14 [bid., 17; Treu, ed., Dichtungen des Gross-Logotheten, 28-31. 
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. oe Logos 15; Sertenko, ~Theudore tMerwachines,” 40-41. 

Planudes letter to the prutovesuanion Muzaloa 29S: et Monach? s £4n 
sites Gian of ca. 1295: Meximi Monachi Planudis Epistulue, 
1K Wessel, “Bibliothek,” RBK, {, 612-15, notes that manuscripts were generally kept in an adjoin- 
AA room or building annexed to the naos, although there is litte archeological evidence for this. The later 

, onite libraries were kept in fortification towers where they were safer from fires, but this appears to be 
al nasa see K. Weitzmann, Aus den Bibliotheken des Athos (Hamburg, 1963), 11. Several small 
rally planned buildings in Istanbul have been identified ic librari 1 , 
Bie eae La entified as monastic libraries but without concrete 
ped Maximi Monachi Planudis Epistulae, 81-85. 
Millet, “Recherches au Mt.-Athos,” 72 ff; this part of the katholikon has since been altered. 
10 Weitzmann, Aus den Bibliotheken, 11. 
; '\! For a brief discussion of the basic purpose of galleries, see Ch. Delvoye, “Empore,” RBK, II, 129— 
laa also M. Suput, “architecture de l'exonarthex de Péc,” Zbornik za likoven unmetnostt 13 (1977), 
“12 H, Leclercq, “Bibliothéques,” in Dictionnaire d’ archéologie chrétienne et du liturgi i 
cen q gie chrétienne et du liturgie (Paris, 1910), I, B, 
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good size (Fig. 80). It is in an elevated position so that the surrounding monastic build- 
ings would not have blocked the light. In addition, the low dome over the prothesis 
allows maximum exposure to the east window; a dome of any consequence would have 
reduced the exposure. The lighting, mostly indirect, is perfect for a hbrary. Another 
window cut in the south wall, overlooks the naos. This would have allowed some visual 
and auditory connection with the services conducted below. Athanasius’ library at the 
Lavra seems to have had a similar feature.''3 Likewise at the Chora, Metochites could 
pursue his scholarly endeavors in the library and at the same time hear the singing of 
the monks. At the monastery of H. Neophytos on Cyprus, the founder had an air chan- 
nel between his study and the naos for the same purpose.''* The numerous unusual 
features of the north annex suggest that its upper level was the repository for the mon- 
astic library. 

A few remarks should be added concerning the staircase leading to the upper level 
of the annex (Figs. 22, 78). The vaulted and enclosed form was rare in the Middle 
Byzantine period."® At the north church of Constantine Lips and at Dereagzi, separate 
stair towers were constructed flanking the narthex, but the stairs were probably con- 
structed of wood.!!* Most staircases were probably external and of ephemeral materials. 
Enclosed, vaulted staircases became common in the Palaeologan period. The nearly 
contemporary staircase leading to the gallery of the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos 
is constructed in a similar manner (Fig. 164). Enclosed in the west wall, it is covered by 
a ramping barrel vault, but with a domical vault only over the upper landing.'” The 
north annex of the Kilise Camii also included a flight of stairs in the thickness of the 
north wall; the construction is, however, much cruder, and the ramping covering 1s flat 
rather than vaulted, but both landings are topped by domical vaults (Fig. 161). Several 
Late Byzantine churches in Mesemvria and Serbia also included enclosed staircases, and 
these may be considered typical features of Late Byzantine architecture.'!'® Their pop- 
ularity at that time may be linked to the expanded importance of ancillary spaces in 
church planning and internal communication between the various units of the building. 


_ Exterior Articulation 


The attitude toward the articulation of facades in Palaeologan architecture, as exempli- 
fied by the Kariye Camii, was primarily decorative. By the end of the thirteenth century, 


413 Millet, “Recherches au Mt.-Athos,” 72 ff. 

14 My thanks to E. Hawkins for bringing this to my attention. C, Mango and E. Hawkins, “The 
Hermitage of St. Neophytos and Its Wall Paintings,” DOP 20 (1966), 121-206, with further references. 

45 Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, pl. 50; Mango, Byzantine Architecture, pl. 126. Both illustrate the 
plan of Panagia Chalkeon in Thessaloniki with a vaulted staircase enclosed in the south wall; this did not 
exist, and access to the gallery is uncertain. : 

"6 Megaw, “Original Form,” 294; Morganstern, The Byzantine Church at Dereagzz, 46—47, 56-57. 

"7 No illustration of this has been published; for plan, see Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, fig. 50. 

8 The stairs to the gallery of Sv. Mikhail i Gavrail in Nesebar are enclosed in the west wall of the 
narthex and covered by a ramping barrel vault; Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemuria, figs. 46, 49. Sv. Paraskeva 
and the Pantokrator have similarly vaulted and enclosed staircases, but these are entered from the exterior; 
Rachénov, figs. 20, 21, 38, 40. King Milutin’s church at Gra¢anica had an enclosed staircase leading to the 


chamber above the narthex, also covered by a ramping barrel vault; Curti¢, Graganica, 97-99. 
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wings, however, there is often a much doser correspondence with the structural dint 
sions of the ambulatory. A clear relationship between interior and exterior may be 5 
in the north annex of the Pammakaristos or in the lateral wings of the H. Apostolai im 
Thessaloniki, although in such instances the tectonic value of the arcade is minimal 
The lateral arcades of Bogorodica Ljeviska in Prizren, on the other hand, only vaguely 
correspond with the vaulting divisions of the ambulatory.'*? The south facade of the 
Kariye also has little connection between the external articulation and the structural 
system. Thus it appears that the relationship of interior to exterior was rather loosely 
defined; these may correspond but were generally considered separate architectural 
problems. For this reason, elements placed on axis with respect to the facade divisions 
may be asymmetrical in the internal spatial unit. This occurs with the window in the 
north wall of the esonarthex and the south facade portal at the Kariye (Figs. 129, 147) 
eon requenlly elsewhere, for example, the north portal of Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos in Nes- 
ebar. 

The portico facade type, discussed above, also fits into the simple arcade grouping. 
In most instances, the piers or pilasters have been replaced by columns or an alternation 
of piers and columns. The common form, seen at the Kilise Camii in Istanbul, has the 


"9 §. Curéié, “Articulation of Church Facades during the First Half of the Fourteenth Century,” in 
Liart byzantin au début de XIV° sidcle (Belgrade, 1978), 17-27, esp. 19-22. 

20 An exception to this rule is Gracanica; see Curtié, Gratanica, 50 ff. 
'21 Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemvria, 99-101; M. Alpatov and N. Brunov, “Une nouvelle église de 
répoque des Paléologues 4 Constantinople,” Echos d’Orient 28 (1925), 3-14; more recently Y. Ottiken, Isa 
Kap: Mescidi und Medresesi in Istanbul, diss. (Bonn, 1974). 

2 Curtié, “Articulation of Church Facades,” 19-20; also Curti¢, Gratanica, pl. 109. 

13 Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemumia, fig. 24. 
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central entrance flanked by triple arcades (Fig. 162). Similar facade openings are to be 
seen in the Palaeologan churches of Thessaloniki. At the H. Apostoloi, H. Aikaterini, 
and the Vlattadon, rather complex forms of double and triple arcades are employed in 
what was probably a local stylistic development. '** While most of the examples of portico 
facades from the first half of the fourteenth century employ columns and maintain an 
open character, the west facade arcade of the Kariye is supported by piers of a complex 
form, enhanced by pilaster strips on the interior and by two-stepped responds with 
applied colonnettes on the exterior (Figs. 14, 18). Upon close examination, it is evident 
that the original system of facade openings actually bore little relation to the exterior 
articulation. As the floor level of the exonarthex is approximately 60 cm lower than the 
ground level, the facade has been raised accordingly (Fig. 123). The openings in each 
arch, relating directly to the interior, could not be raised. Thus the arches that top the 
windows and those that form the facade arcade are not concentric, and the relationship 
between interior and exterior has become confused. Interior and exterior string courses 
occur at different heights. To my knowledge, such a solution appears only at the Kariye, 
answering to a specific problem created by the site, but fits with the generally ambiguous 
relationship of interior space and facade during this period. At the H. Apostoloi, open- 
ings are similarly set within a larger system of arches, but in this case the larger arches 
conform to the height of the ambulatory vaults and the string courses occur at approx- 
imately the same level.'° : 

In our discussion of the exonarthex, a certain ambivalence was noted in the defi- 
nition of the space as interior or exterior, and the same may be noted in the treatment 
of the arcade. It is basically the same as the blind arcades of the Pammakaristos, the 
Theotokos of Lips, or the south facade of the Kariye, except for the large openings that 
appear within each arcaded wall surface. The form of the Kariye’s west facade appears 
as a compromise between the open and closed facade forms, perhaps attempting to 
adapt the picturesque open portico to the climate of Constantinople where the closed 


‘ ambulatory was, it seems, both more common and better suited. 


Related to the separation of facade articulation from the internal structural system 
is the position of secondary domes in relationship to the facade divisions. At the Kariye, 
the units of the exonarthex and inner narthex are not aligned in plan, and consequently 
the positions of the domes of the esonarthex do not correspond to the facade arches 
(Figs. 10, 14). Even in churches where the domes have been moved to the outer spatial 
envelope, a lack of correspondence may still be evident. In the exonarthex of the Kilise 
Camii, only a portion of each triple arcade is topped by a dome (Fig. 161). The same 
occurs at the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, although the western domes have been set 
back to flank the inner narthex (Fig. 166). The triple arcades of the west facade have 
been separated somewhat incongruously to fit with the bay divisions. 

At the Kariye, the system of stepped responds and colonnettes is continued on the 
closed, south facade; however, the arcading departs dramatically from the classical prin- 


24H. Panteleimon was probably similar; see Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, 167 ff, pls. 54-57. 
Xyngopoulos, Tesseres mikroi naot, fig. 25 and pl. 3; Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 302, 304. 
25 Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, pl. 64. 
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dows and the niches in the pilasters varies from bay to bay. Similar eee in ae 
articulation of bays may be seen at the H. Apostoloi and ina complex, multilevel form 
on the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos (Fig. 165). The latter two are significant in 
relationship to the organization of facade components at the Karive Camii. 

Like the plan of the Kariye, facades of the building are also arranged according to 
a system of organizational axes. A strong axis is formed by the large, central arch 
topped by the parecclesion dome which, in turn, is aligned with the naos dome (Fig 
15). The facade bays to either side of this axis, however, are asymmetrical and binder: 
mine the sense of order. Another important axis centers on the door Just to the east of 
the belfry, a major entrance to the building (Fig. 129). This facade bay is on axis with 
and is the same width as the exonarthex, and corresponds to the minor lateral axis of 
the building. The south esonarthex dome is also on the same alignment, although set 
back from the south facade. Although this bay relates to a lateral axis of the plan, it 
nevertheless throws off the organization of the south facade: the bay is an odd size and 
has recessed niches flanking the portal. The unit works well by itself but is not related 
to the other axis of the facade, disrupting the rhythm of articulation. A similar system 
is employed on the west facade: the central bay of the entrance, aligned with the naos 
dome, and the south bay of the belfry are given prominence and correspond to plan- 
ning axes. On both facades, however, the axes are unrelated; to either side, the bays are 
asymmetrical, the axes are not related to each other nor adjusted to the whole. 

A system of unrelated axes used to organize facade elements appears also in the 


_ Palaeologan churches of Thessaloniki. On the north and south facades of the H. Apos- 


toloi, the divisions of the arcades are arranged so that two correspond with the ambu- 
latory domes and a third is aligned with the lateral entrance, the lunette, and the dome 
of the naos. A semblance of order is created, but, by arranging the units in this manner, 
the arches vary considerably in width and lose contact with the organizing principle of 
the arcade system.'®’ The north facade of H. Aikaterini follows a similar pattern with 


much the same effect, and the basic arcade system is almost completely obscured by the 


unrelated decorative features, organized around separate axes.'** H. Panteleimon orig- 
inally must have had a similar organization, with the major axis on each lateral facade 


defined by a triple arcade topped by an ambulatory dome, aligned with the naos _ 


dome." This axial arrangement would have been quite similar to the south facade of 
the Kariye. | ee | 

Perhaps closest to the organizational format of the south facade of the Kariye is the 
south facade of the nearly contemporaneous parecclesion of the Pammakaristos (Fig. 


16 It should be observed that the system of vaulting of the ambulatory of Lips springs incongruously 
from above the oddly positioned arcosolia, while relating to the external articulation; Macridy et al., “Mon- 
astery of Lips,” pl. 5. 

'27 Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, pls. 62-63; Curtié, Gratanica, pls. 103-6. 

88 Curtié, Gratanica, pis. 107-8. | 

129 Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, pl. 54. 
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165). In this case, two vertical axes are carried through three levels of the facade, one 
aligned with the narthex domes, the other with the central dome of the parecclesion. 
The windows on axis are flanked symmetrically by small niches or roundels. Yet the two 
axes are not related to each other, and the space between is illogically filled by a window 
and an ogival arch. This creates on the upper level an incongruous row of round- 
headed niche, ogival arch, and decorative disc. While the axes relate to the basic struc- 
tural divisions of the interior, any tectonic sense has vanished amid the panoply of dec- 
oration. Like the Kariye, the organization is on a small scale; each unit works well within 
itself but is not adjusted to the whole.’ 

The facade of the north annex of the Kariye offers an interesting contrast to the 
other facades of the building (Figs. 7, 17). Corresponding to the second category of 
facade articulation, the multitiered or so-called “aqueduct” system, the facade proves to 
be an exception to the rule.’*! In the standard system of multilevel facade definition, 
seen at Sv. Sofija in Ohrid, the Tekfur Saray in Istanbul, and numerous monuments of 
Nesebar, two characteristics emerge: arcades are on two or more levels with an upper 
row of arches smaller than the lower; and a lack of vertical correspondence is evident 
between levels."82 Each level forms an independent system of arcading. This differs 
from the Middle Byzantine solution, seen on the west facade of Panagia Chalkeon in 


Thessaloniki, where the basic organization of the lower level is repeated in the upper. 


Although the pilasters of the ground floor are replaced by applied columns above, the 
equal measure of tectonic solidity are maintained on both levels, clearly reflecting the 
structural system of the interior. 

The north facade of the Kariye reflects more closely the Middle Byzantine system: 
the upper arcade conforms to the widths of the lower arches. The two levels are broken 
only by the string course at the floor level of the upper story. The north facade may be 
regarded as an archaic holdover of the earlier solution but lacks the structural implica- 
tions of the Middle Byzantine system." The arcades of the exterior have little relation 
to the internal divisions: directly behind the wall is a staircase. On the upper level, 
however, the two eastern arches correspond in a general way to internal features. 
Around the corner, on the east face of the north annex, a more characteristically Pa- 
laeologan lack of vertical alignment is to be seen. The south facade of the church of the 
Virgin at Drenovo is similar to the north facade of the Kariye in its tectonic treatment 
of corresponding arcades on two levels. If a fourteenth-century date is correct, this may 


199 Because of these and other similarities, it is likely that the early 14th-century additions to the 
Kariye and the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos were by the same builders. This system of vertical cor- 


respondence is distinctly absent from the monuments of Nesebar, which are otherwise often similar in. 


detail; see below, note 132. 

35 Curéié, “Articulation of Church Facades,” 20~22. 

'82 At Nesebar, note particularly the Pantokrator, Sv. Mikhail i Gavrail, and Sv. Paraskeva; see Ra- 
chénov, Eglises de Mesemvria. With regard to the Tekfur Saray, palace architecture may form a different 
category. Mango has suggested connections with Venetian palazzi, where a similar lack of vertical coordi- 
nation is evident; see Mango, “Constantinopolitana,” 334. The same may be seen in the ancient Near East, 
as, for example, at the palace at Ctesiphon; see G. Herrmann, The Iranian Revival (Oxford, 1977), 127; 
both may be derivative—or a misunderstanding—of Roman architecture. . 

1383 Curtié, “Articulation of Church Facades,” 20-21 and note 18. 
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south facade recewing greater exposure, and a neariy identical solution ist be seen at 
the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, where the west and south facades are aruculated by 
stepped responds and half columns, while the north facade has only simple pilasters. 
Such a distinction among facades occurs frequently m Byzanune architecture: at the 
Pantepoptes and the Kilise Camii in Istanbul, and the church of the Virgm at Stani- 
maka, one lateral facade is given greater definition than the other.* 

Facades of Middle Byzantine churches in Constantinople were particularly enliv- 
ened by a combination of projections and recesses. Pilasters were added to the wall 
surface, as well as niches cutting into the facade, both often stepped in profile. In more 
elaborately articulated examples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it is often diffh- 
cult to determine which plane actually constitutes the wall surface. At Panagia Chalkeon 
in Thessaloniki, the Pantokrator in Istanbul, or Ucayak in Central Anatolia, the multi- 
plication of planes creates an ambiguity of surface wherein it is difficult to tell whether 











the facade has been increased by stepped pilasters or “dissolved” by recessed niches.'*” ” 


Such stepped surfaces appear most frequently on apses, the most highly articulated 
parts of the building. 

The tendency toward the enlivened wall surface continued in the Palaeologan pe- 
riod. The ambiguity of surface is combined with a loss of sense for structural solidity. 
In Constantinople and the major centers, the wall was rarely left plain. At the Theoto- 


kos of Lips, the solidity of the stepped pilasters that support the facade arcades is coun- 


teracted by recessed, semicircular niches. A similar system of articulation is employed 


14 Ibid., 21 and notes 17, 18. For illustration, see N. Mavrodinov, Starobulgarskot izkustuo XI-XIII v. 
(Sofia, 1966), fig. 6. Curtié acknowledges the “unmistakably Middle Byzantine” tectonic quality of the 
facade of Drenovo, but notes that other features of the church suggest a 14th-century date. 

188 Ebersolt and Thiers, Eglises, pl. 37. 

1986 Tbid., pls. 34, 39; Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, figs. 73, 84. 

187 For Panagia Chalkeon, see Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, fig. 330; for the 
Pantokrator, see Ebersolt and Thiers, Eglises, pls. 47-48; for Ucayak, see S. Eyice, “La ruine byzantine dite 
‘Ugayak’ prés de Kirsehir en Anatolie centrale,” Cahiers archéologiques 18 (1968), 137-55, figs. 5, 8, 13, 15. 
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on the exonarthex of the Kilise Camii, the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos in Istan- 
bul, and at Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos in Nesebar (Figs. 162, 165). In contrast, at the Kariye 
the sense of solidity and tectonic quality of the facades is increased by the applied col- 
onnettes which emphasize the outward projection and the “structural” significance of 
the stepped responds. At the same time, the structural element is taken out of context: 
on the south facade, the colonnettes are positioned “supporting” windows, and no- 
where are there projecting elements above the string course on the same plane as the 
colonnettes (Fig. 128). But when compared with other Palaeologan examples, the Ka- 
riye exhibits a restrained elegance in its choice of articulation. 

The external use of half columns, either alone or coupled with responds, was not a 
new feature in Late Byzantine architecture. Such elements had appeared frequently in 
dome articulation, but less often in mural definition. Half columns had appeared in 
Constantinople articulating facades as early as 920 at the Myrelaion, where heavy semi- 
cylindrical buttresses emphasize the structural solidity of the building.'** A similar sys- 
tem of articulation with half columns and responds was found at Church no. | on Bial 
Briag in Preslav, probably also tenth-century.'° Similarly massive half columns articu- 
late the gallery level of Panagia Chalkeon in Thessaloniki, set against stepped pilasters 
and topped by square capping stones.'#° A more delicate use of applied colonnettes set 
against stepped responds occurs at Canli Kilise on the Hassan Dag in Asia Minor.'*! 
Generally connected with Constantinopolitan practice, the colonnettes are executed in 
the alternating brick and stone of the wall surface and topped by broad, flat capitals 
which support the arcade. Used in a more decorative manner, the compound pilasters 
have only a vague correspondence with the internal division. The facade offers a close 
parallel to the Kariye, although lacking the distinctive, molded string course of the 
latter. The ruin of a church excavated in Nicaea from the twelfth or thirteenth century 
had applied colonnettes flanking the west portal.'*? Applied colonnettes appeared also 
in earlier Sassanian and Armenian architecture, and probably represent an element 
inherited from the Roman architectural tradition." 

In Late Byzantine architecture, stepped responds and applied colonnettes nearly 
identical to those at the Kariye are found at the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki on the 
west and south facades. Unlike at the Kariye, the string course continues straight across 
the top of the responds and does not echo its plasticity. Engaged columns alone appear 


'** Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 377~80; C. L. Striker, The M 'yrelaion (Bodrum 
Cami) in Istanbul (Princeton, 1981). 

8 Mijatev, Mittelalterliche Baukunst, fig. 112; V. Ivanova, “Dve tsurkvi na Bial Briag v Preslav,” Raz- 
kophi i prouchvanisa 3 (1948), 149-55. 

'® Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, fig. 330, 

'" Thid., 423~24; N. and M. Thierry, Nouvelles églises rupestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1963), 21 ff; also 
Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 404 ff and figs. 331-35. The commonly accepted date of 
mid-] 1th century has been questioned by Restle, “Kappadokien,” 1058, and idem, Studien zur friihbyzantin- 
ischen Architektur, 133-35, who proposes a date of 13th century or later on stylistic grounds. 

'# Eyice, “Iznik'de bir Bizans kilisesi,” 37 ff. 

48 For Sassanian architecture see, for example, the palace at Firuzabad; Herrmann, Iranian Revival, 


84—85. For Armenian architecture see, for example, Zvartnotz and Zoravor; Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 
181 ff and figs. 204-6. 
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The random treatment of the east facade of the Kariye parallels other “church 
clusters” of the capital, like the Pantokrator and the Theotokos of Lips, as has been 
discussed previously. The apses of the prothesis and diaconicon have been left plain, 
perhaps to serve as visual “buffers” between the rich modeling of the major apses (Fig. 
6). A similar solution was employed at the Pammakaristos: the minor apses of the par- 
ecclesion are unadorned on the exterior, countering the more elaborate treatment of 
the central apse of the parecclesion and presumably the apses of the naos, now de- 
stroyed. 
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4 Curtié, Grazanica, pls. 103-8; idem, “Articulation of Church Facades,” fig. 28. 

‘8 Mathews, Byzantine Churches, fig. 36-25, illustrates some delightful contours in the Pammakaristos 
string course. 

46 The location of the string course also differs in these examples; see, for example, Markov Man- 
astir, Lazarica, and Sv. Nikola near Prizren; Curéié, “Articulation of Church Facades,” pls. 26-29. 
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The apse of the Kariye parecclesion repeats elements of articulation from both the 
adjacent south facade and the older naos apse, combining stepped responds and ap- 
plied colonnettes with a system of alternating flat and semicircular niches on two levels 
(Fig. 139). On Middle and Late Byzantine churches, the apse was usually the most 
highly articulated external surface. The many-faceted apse, articulated by niches or two 
or more levels, was one of the most popular forms among the later monuments of the 
capital, and the parecclesion apse finds parallels in the apses of the Pantokrator, Gil 
Camii, Kilise Camii, the south church at the Lips Monastery, and the parecclesion of the 
Pammakaristos, all in Istanbul.'*”? Thus the basic articulation follows the standard for- 
mat and requires no further examination. However, a few unusual features appear in 
details, and these shall be discussed individually. 

The use of half columns to articulate the apse is somewhat rare among the surviv- 
ing churches of the Middle and Late Byzantine periods, although considered a Con- 
stantinopolitan characteristic.'** Of the examples cited above, none employs half col- 
umns, with the exception of a single colonnette on the south church of the Pantokrator. 


These appear on several Middle Byzantine churches constructed elsewhere, but gener- 


ally within the framework of Constantinopolitan influence. Applied colonnettes are em- 
ployed to separate the facets of the apse at St. Sophia in Kiev, the Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration in Cernigov, and elsewhere in Russian architecture.'*? These are com- 
bined with recessed niches. At the Batkovo Ossuary, semicylindrical colonnettes appear 
on the apse, continuing the system of articulation from the lateral facade.'°° These form 
moldings over the tops of the niches. The closest parallel to the apse of the Kariye is 
found at the Ganh Kilise in Central Anatolia.'*! A system of stepped responds and thin 
colonnettes continues from the south facade to the apses, similar to the Kariye. 

The application of colonnettes to apses is quite rare in the early fourteenth century. 
The Kariye is the only surviving example from Constantinople. Applied colonnettes 
flank the apses of the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, but in a different position than those 
on the Kariye. In the second half of the century, however, half columns appear on the 
apses of numerous Serbian monuments, as at Rudenica, Lazarica, and elsewhere; at 
Smederevo a system of responds and colonnettes similar to the Kariye is employed.!*” 

At the Kariye, the heavily molded, chamfered string course continues at the same 
level from the south facade and intersects the apse niches at the springing point of their 
arches (Fig. 139). A second string course was added at the level of the windowsill and 
tops a lower, dado zone of niches, unrelated to the articulation of the south facade. The 
appearance of two string courses on the apse is rare in Byzantine architecture. The 
utilization of a low string course was frequent in the churches of Greece, but was usually 
combined with a basic wall division, isolating a dado zone on all four walls of the build- 
ing, as at Daphni, Merbaka, or Samari.'® In others, the lower cornice continues just 

7 Mathews, Byzantine Churches, figs. 8-10, 10—4, 13-4, 35-29, 40-7. 

Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 423-24, 
49 Schafer, “Architekturhistorische Beziehungen,” 197-224, esp. 210 ff, pls. 88, 91, 92. 


‘8 Mijatev, Mittelalterliche Baukunst, figs. 239~—42. 
51 As above, note 141. 


Deroko, Monumentalna i dekorativna arhitekiura, figs. 311, 337, 355. 
Millet, Ecole grecque, figs. 31, 118; Mango, Byzantine Architecture, fig. 247. 
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along the east face, as at the H. Theodoroi or the Metropolis at Mistra.'** In other 
instances, as at the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, it may be limited to the major apse. In 
the examples where the dado-level string course is employed, an upper string course 
does not appear on the apse, although it may appear on other facades. 

A lower string course, set at window level, appears at the Kilise Camii in Istanbul, 
on all five facets of the apse, but with an upper cornice only on the piers of the apse 
window.’ At the south church of the Theotokos of Lips, the central apse also has a 
string course at the sill level, while the dado level of the wall is lined with niches, similar 
to the Kariye. On the upper portion of the apse, at the base of the top row of niches, 
another cornice may have appeared, but this is difficult to determine from the surviving 
evidence, and the division would not have corresponded with the south facade.’ Be- 
sides the Kariye, our only other certain example of double string courses on the apse is 
on the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos.'*’ Similarly, the lower cornice marks off a 
dado zone of niches and occurs at the level of the windowsill. It appears only on the 
central apse, without continuing onto the minor apses, and bears no relation to the 
divisions of the south facade. The upper cornice, on the other hand, extends across 
the minor apses and apparently was originally continuous with the cornice of the south 
facade. On the central apse, it marks off a third level of niches which corresponds with 
the central zone of the south facade. While the window of the apse is considerably larger 
than that at the Kariye, the five-faceted apse format with alternating niches is the same. 
The unique use of string courses isolates these two monuments and, combined with 
numerous other similarities, suggests that the same workshop was responsible for both. 
A similarly positioned lower string course appeared on the apses of the Isa Kapi Mescidi 
in Istanbul and the church at Silivri; unfortunately no record of the upper parts of 
these churches survives.'** In later Serbian churches of the Morava school, as at Lazarica 
or Kalenié, two string courses are used as well, but these are not limited to the east end, 
and may be the result of Romanesque influence.’ 

The size and position of the parecclesion apse window is also unusual, but there is 
some uniformity at the Kariye: all of the apse windows are of similar form and are 
mullioned with three lights of equal height. The narrow parecclesion window is limited 
to the central facet of the apse, although in most instances where a many-faceted apse 
contained a window of more than one light, these were distributed over several facets, 
and the size of the lights was determined by the width of the facets. The parecclesion 
window at the Kariye bears little relation to the apse articulation and is not coherently 
integrated; unusually narrow, with highly stilted arches, it appears to be squeezed be- 


- tween the colonnettes that flank the central facet (Fig. 139). The unusual adaption of 


this small window may have resulted from a consideration for the interior decoration. 


154 Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra, pls. 19, 21. 
183 Mathews, Byzantine Churches, fig. 40-7. 

186 Ibid., figs. 35-1, 35-2. 

187 Thid., fig. 36-21. 7 
'88 Alpatov and Brunov, “Une nouvelle église,” fig. 1; Feld, “Noch einmal Alexios Apokaukos, 


ry Mango, Byzantine Architecture, figs. 352-53. 
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On the interior of the parecclesion, a large window providing more light would have 
obscured the view of the low conch of the apse immediately above it, which contained 
the Anastasis, the focal point of the fresco program of the chapel. At the parecclesion 
of the Pammakaristos, the combination of low apse and large east window makes proper 
viewing of the mosaic in the conch almost impossible.’ The correction of this situation 
at the Kariye may have resulted from the collaboration of artist and architect in the 
planning of this addition. . | 

The original, undulating roof of the Kariye, with scalloped dogtooth cornices at 
the eaves, was a common feature of Byzantine churches, although frequently lost in 
Turkish remodeling (Fig. 40). The katholikon of Chilandari Monastery on Mount Athos 
preserves what may be the best example of roof and cornice, and some semblance sur- 
vives at the parecclesion of Pammakaristos, although the western eaves have been lev- 
eled (Fig. 165).'*! The exonarthex of the Kilise Camii and the Theotokos of Lips may 
also have had undulating rooflines (Fig. 162). As today, the fourteenth-century Karlye 
was probably roofed in lead. 

As we have seen, the combination of stepped responds and applied colonnettes was 
discovered to be somewhat unusual on the apses of Byzantine churches, but was the 


standard articulation for dome drums. Excellent examples, similarly topped by dog- 


tooth cornices defining a scalloped roofline, survive at the Pantepoptes, the Kilise Camii, 
and the Pammakaristos in Istanbul, and numerous monuments of Thessaloniki, varying 
only in size and proportion. The articulation of the parecclesion dome, however, is 
distinctly different from the other domes (Fig. 151). It was perhaps designed to set the 
parecclesion off as a separate unit. On this dome the windows are surrounded by mold- 
ings that are semicircular in profile and recessed from the surface of the drum, not 
unlike the colonnettes on the facades of H. Aikaterini. This feature is unique in domical 
decoration. Similar semicircular moldings appear on the lateral facade and apse of 
the Batkovo Ossuary and the corridor windows at H. Georgios ton Manganon in Is- 
tanbul.'* 


Structural and Constructional Considerations 


The majority of structural solutions and construction techniques in the fourteenth- 
century additions at the Kariye Camii are common to the Byzantine architectural vocab- 
ulary and require little explanation. The foundations are of stone, with large, squared 
blocks forming the stylobate; the rising walls are of alternating bands of brick and stone, 
and the vaulting is entirely of brick. In addition, several traditional vaulting forms are 
employed. Almost all domes are raised on drums, and all are supported by arches and 
pendentives. The wall construction is reinforced by piers and pilasters at critical points, 
and was originally reinforced by a system of wooden tie beams. Doors and windows are 
strengthened by relieving arches. 


169 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 111, pl. 336 ff; for the Pammakaristos see Belting et al., Mosaics and 
Frescoes, pls. 4~5. 

1st Mathews, Byzantine Churches, figs. 36-3, 36-4; Millet, Ecole grecque, fig. 103. 

162 Mijatev, Mittelalterliche Baukunst, figs. 239-42; Demangel and Mamboury, Le Quartier des Manganes 
figs. 21-22. 
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A few comments are necessary concerning the use of alternating courses of brick 
and stone in the mural construction. This technique, descended from the Roman opus 
mixtum or Opus vittatum, was common throughout the history of Byzantine architec- 
ture.’ The construction of the Kariye is easily recognized as Palaeologan by its wide 
repeat patterns, generally four courses of brick to four of stone. The wide repeat pat- 
tern of the mural construction is seen in numerous other Palaeologan monuments. 
Closest in technique is the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos which similarly repeats 
four brick to four stone courses (Fig. 165). The same 4:4 ratio was employed in the 
Bogdan Saray and in the Kefeli Mescidi, both dated to this period. Other Late Byzantine 
monuments also have similar banding: the Tekfur Saray (3 brick courses to 3 stone 
courses); Isa Kap: Mescidi (3:3); Manastir Mescidi (4:4 or 4:5); Sinan Pasa Mescidi (4:3 
or 5:3).!'6 

The use of wide, alternating courses was not limited to the Late Byzantine period, 
nor was this the only manner of mural construction in Palaeologan architecture. In both 
the late thirteenth-century additions to the Theotokos of Lips and the early fourteenth- 
century additions to the Kilise Camii, banding of two courses of brick to one of stone is 
most frequently employed (Fig. 162).'®° Alternating brick and stone also appeared in 
Middle Byzantine buildings, but generally the monuments of this period employ an 
irregular repeat pattern with stone in single courses. Numerous examples survive in 
Istanbul: the original church of the Theotokos of Lips, the core of the Kilise Camu, the 
Pantokrator, as well as the twelfth-century construction at the Kariye.'® The wider 
bands of the Palaeologan monuments noted above resemble more closely Early Byzan- 
tine monuments, for example, H. Eirene, H. I6annés in the Studion, and the substruc- 
tures to the east of the Kariye. Thus, the Late Byzantine builders may have been looking 
to early examples for their inspiration. 

Similar alternating brick and stone construction appeared in other Palaeologan 
centers as well. These monuments are related to architectural developments in the cap- 
ital and include numerous decorative features also of Constantinopolitan origin, includ- 
ing decorative brick patterning, stepped responds, and pumpkin domes. In the Apo- 
kaukos church in Silivri, constructed ca. 1321-28, a repeat pattern of three brick to 
three stone courses was employed. Unfortunately this important monument has all but 


168 A. Boethius and J. B. Ward-Perkins, Etruscan and Roman Architecture (Harmondsworth, 1970), 584 
and pls, 176, 270. ° 

16 For illustrations see Mathews, Byzantine Churches, $7-39, 169-70, 196-97, 260-61, 358-59; 
Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon, esp. 244-47. Isa Kap: Mescidi and Bogdan Saray employed an unusual tech- 
nique of brick-filled mortar joints, but their external appearance is similar to the other examples. This 
technique is similar to the Lascarid architecture of 13th-century Asia Minor; see Buchwald, “Lascarid Ar- 
chitecture,” 261-96. For a possible connection between the two areas, see R. Ousterhout, “The Origins of 
Palaeologan Construction,” Byzantine Studies Conference. Abstracts of Papers 8 (1982), 10-11. Two insecurely 
dated monuments in Constantinople, H. Idannés en t6 Trullé and Toklu Dede Mescidi, have similar, wide 
repeat patterns; Mathews suggests a Palaeologan date for the first, and an 1Ith- to 12th-century date is 
usually accepted for the second; see Mathews, 159-67, 376-82. 

1688 Mathews, Byzantine Churches, 322-45, 386—93, for illustrations. : 

16 For additional comments on masonry construction, see B. Aran, “The Church of St. Theodosia 
and the Monastery of Christ Evergetes,” JOB 28 (1979), 211-28; and Velenis, Herméneta tou exdlerikou dia- 
kosmou, passim. 
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vanished in the last century.'®? Similar ratios appear in the Palaeologan churches of 
Nesebar: Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos (4:3), Pantokrator (usually 4:4), Sv. Mikhail i Gavrail 
(3:2), Sv. Todor (3:2).'6 

On the north and south facades of the Kartye, the arches are constructed of brick, 
as is the vaulting of the interior (Fig. 128). On the west facade, however, the alternating 
brick and stone of the wall construction continues into the arches of the arcade, where 
a repeat pattern of three bricks to one stone is maintained (Fig 3.). The recessed arches 
of the arcade also maintain the same pattern, and the ratio of stone to brick is fairly 
even. The use of banded arches is considered a hallmark of Palaeologan construction. 
In Constantinople, similarly banded voussoirs appear at the parecclesion of the Pam- 
makaristos, Kilise Camii, Isa Kap: Mescidi, the Bogdan Saray, the Tekfur Saray, and 
perhaps Kasim Aga Mescidi. The Apokaukos church in Silivri also employed banded 
voussoirs. In Thessaloniki the use of banded masonry is much more restrained, but 
alternating brick and stone voussoirs appear at the H. Apostoloi, H. Aikaterini, and the 
Vlattadon.’* All of the late churches of Nesebar use banded voussoirs.!7” Numerous 
late Serbian churches also employ banded masonry in the facades and continuing in the 
voussoirs, as at the Markov Manastir and Mateji¢.!7! 

While characteristically Palaeologan, adding to the coloristic treatment of the exte- 
rior, alternating brick and stone voussoirs appear in numerous earlier monuments. Sev- 
eral examples from the eleventh and twelfth centuries survive in Bulgaria, although the 
construction is much less even: Sv. Mikhail i Gavrail in Batkovo Monastery, Sv. Dimitri 
at Tarnovo, and the Theotokos church at Stanimaka.'72 Closer comparisons to Palaeo- 
logan architecture may be found among the thirteenth-century monuments of Lascarid 
Asia Minor, notably the churches of Latmos.'?3 This form of facade arch was not un- 
Known in the West, and appears in the architecture of Lombardy and Sicily. In both 
East and West, banded voussoirs may derive from the use of polychrome masonry in 
Late Roman architecture, revived when an emphasis on external decoration was re- 
newed.!74 

It should be noted that the construction technique of the fourteenth-century Ka- 
riye is of extremely high quality. Often in Byzantine constructions, cut stone was only 


” S. Eyice, “Alexis Apocauque et l’église byzantine de Selymbria,” Byzantion 37 (1967), 77-104; Feld, 
“Noch einmal Alexios Apokaukos,” 57-65; S, Eyice, “Encore une fois l’église d’Alexis Apocauque a Selym- 
bria,” Byzantion 48 (1978), 406-16. 

'® Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemuria, pls. 18, 19, 28, 29, 39, 44. 

‘® Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, figs. 387, 388, 390; Xyngopoulos, Tesseres 
mikroi naoi, pl. 3. 

' Banded voussoirs also appear on the church of Sv. Ivan, dated ca. 1000; Krautheimer, Early Chris- 
tian and Byzantine Architecture, 467—68; see also Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemvria, 94--97. 

'! Deroko, Monumentaina i dekoratiuna arhitektura, figs..261-62. 

2 Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 468; N. Mavrodinov, Liéglise & nef unique et 
Péglise cruciform en pays bulgare (Sofia, 1931), figs. 44, 62, 66. 

173 Buchwald, “Lascarid Architecture,” figs. 26, 27, 32; Latmos Church 8 (Kaiwe Assar Adas1) and 
Church 4 (Ikis Ada). 


4 Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 468, for further comments on banded ma- 
sonry. 
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used as facing for a rubble core, with layers of brick forming a leveling course,'?> At the 
fourteenth-century Kariye the construction is almost entirely solid masonry with little, 
if any, rubble fill. Interior and exterior courses correspond throughout the building,'76 
Even the masonry of the twelfth-century Kariye appears to be facing for a rubble core. 
The sophistication of the later building technique is most evident in the plastic treat- 
ment of the exterior. The stepped responds, applied colonnettes, and niches are all 
continuous and bonded with the mural surface. These highly articulated wall areas 
would have required stones cut specifically for each location. Such technical sophistica- 
tion is in direct contrast with the so-called “ad hoc” nature of the plan, and should 
perhaps cause one to question the notion that the architecture is mediocre and that it 
“hardly stands comparison with the deservedly famous mosaics and frescoes of the in- 
terior.”'”” As one of the wealthiest and most powerful men in the empire, Theodore 
Metochites was able to hire the best artists available, and one suspects that he would 
have been equally selective in his choice of architects and masons. 

While most of the constructional and structural features of the building are tradi- 
tional and technically of high quality, certain structural discrepancies appear which par- 
allel the oddities of the plan. Structural solutions were often conceived on a small scale, 
with little coordination between adjacent parts. The building testifies to a loosening of 
architectural principles in the Late Byzantine period. The classical, architectonic system | 
of the Middle Byzantine period had been reduced to a manner, with decorative aspects 
outweighing structural considerations. The tectonic articulation of the facades, for ex- 
ample, had become divorced from the support system of the interior, and its function 
had become purely decorative. At the same time, the increased interest in the decorative 
aspects of the architecture may have led to some innovative structural solutions, dictated 
by a consideration for the placement of the mosaics and frescoes of the interior. 

A lack of structural integration is evident in the various units of building, the com- 
ponents of which are treated individually. The inner and outer narthexes, for example, 
follow similar systems of structural support for the vaulting, yet the spacing of bays 
differs completely from one to the other, while neither relates to the naos. The wall 
responds that support the arches of the vaulting are placed at critical points between 
bays, but these are not coordinated between the two narthexes, and the structural effi- 
ciency is thereby diminished. Similarly, the system of responds which articulates the 
exterior of the building bears little relationship to the interior structural system. This is 
clearly seen on the south facade, where stepped responds and half columns are posi- 
tioned illogically “supporting” windows (Fig. 128). It is as if the architect could not 
visualize both sides of a wall simultaneously. 

A lack of vertical coordination is also apparent in several areas. On the east face of } 
the north annex, the windows are not aligned, diminishing the structural efficiency of 
the wall and contributing to the weakness of this area which resulted in the cracking 
of the wall (Fig. 141). The vent window over the west entrance to the north annex is 


78 A. Choisy, L'art de batir chez les byzantins (Paris, 1883), 7-13 and figs. 4—6. 
"8 The only exceptions are the large areas between the naos and parecclesion which were probably 
rubble fill. 


77 Mango, Byzantine Architecture, 269-71. 
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similarly out of alignment in another structurally weak area. This lack of vertical align- 
ment is characteristic of Palaeologan architecture and may be seen at the Tekfur Saray, 
the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos, numerous churches of Nesebar, and else- 
where.'”® a 

The divergence between interior and exterior and between adjacent building com- 
ponents would have been unthinkable in the Middle Byzantine period. At the Myrelaion 
in Istanbul or the Panagia Chalkeon in Thessaloniki, internal form and external artic- 

ulation are interrelated: the divisions of the interior are clearly visible on the facades,'78 
The structural systems of the adjacent spaces are also related: the bay divisions of the 
narthex and the size of the pastophoria, for example, are determined by the divisions 
of the naos. In the Late Byzantine period, the building components were treated indi- 
vidually, and the architectural decoration became divorced from the structural system. 
In the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos, for example, there is no relation between the 
structural divisions of the naos and the narthex, and the tectonic features of the south 
facade are subordinated to the decorative features (Figs. 164—165). 

At the Kariye, other structural discrepancies are evident in the vaulting, which 
often bears little relationship to the wall construction. In the pastophoria, the arches 
supporting the domes in many instances spring from corbels in an attempt to join the 
square format required for a dome to the irregular rectangular spaces of the chambers 
(Figs. 66, 69). The arches supporting the domes vary in width, and occasionally the 
pendentives rise directly from the wall surface without an intervening arch. The use of 
corbels allowed for broad, uninterrupted surfaces to be decorated with fresco. A similar 
use of corbels may be seen in the Bogdan Saray, in the minor domes of Gra¢anica, and 
at Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos.'* 

The arch between bays six and seven of the exonarthex is also corbeled on the south 
side in addition to the projecting wall respond (Fig. 120). The corbel was probably used 
here in an attempt to equalize the length and width of the sixth bay, covered by a dom- 
ical vault. Its utilization at this point demonstrates a particular lack of understanding of 
the building’s structural requirements. The large and presumably heavy belfry that was 
constructed above this bay required additional support. For this purpose, the architect 
doubled the thickness of the arches of bay six, making them two brick lengths wide, yet 
had one arch springing from a corbel. It is no wonder that this area required additional 
structural reinforcement shortly after construction. 

A number of vaulting types appear at the Kariye. Barrel vaults were used in both 
levels of the north annex, and a ramping barrel vault covers the stairs that connect them 
(Figs. 74, 78, 80). The passageway between the naos and the parecclesion is also barrel 
vaulted (Figs. 94—95). The oratory and darkroom are covered by unribbed groin vaults 
that rise directly from three walls and from a broad arch on the fourth side (Fig. 98). 


'8 For the Tekfur Saray, see Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon, 244-47. At Nesebar note particularly the 
Pantokrator; Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemuria, pl. 25. 

' Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, fig. 309; Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, 
pl. 50. 

180 Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemvria, fig. 29; Curtié, Graganica, pl. 19; Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches, 
280-88. See Curti¢, 103 ff, for other examples in the Balkans. 
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These rectangular rooms are awkwardly fitted with vaults requiring a square format 
, 


tances, however, there is no reason why a groin 


were unimportant in minor Spaces; however, such a lack of relationship between plan 
and vaulting appears f. requently in Palaeologan architecture. In the exonarthexes oe the 
Kilise Camii in Istanbul or the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki, for example, there is little 
relationship between wall divisions and vaulting division (F ig. 166), !8! On 


of builders. 


The most common type of vaulting in the Kariye is the sail or domical vault. Large 
domical vaults on squaris 


108, 117). To my knowledge, such vaults are found only at the Kariye Camii.'® The 
domical vault of this type required a square base and was thus an odd choice for cov- 
ering the rectangular bays of the narthexes, Extra lateral arches were required in each 
rectangular bay to square off the central area. The additional arches spring somewhat 
incongruously from the lower portions of the longitudinal arches that separate the bays. 
As the sizes of the bays are irregular, the widths of the lateral arches also vary, depend- 
ing on the width necessary to create a squarish central area. This unusual system of 
arches springing from arches is in its structural incongruity not unlike the characteristic 
Palaeologan lack of vertical coordination in facades discussed above. 

A groin vault, adaptable to a rectangular space, would make more sense architec- 
turally in the narthex bays; indeed, it was far more common in Byzantine construction, 
While domical vaults are used frequently, they rarely appear in public spaces but are 
much more common in cisterns.'®3 In the ambulatories of the Parigoritissa at Arta and 
H. Apostoloi at Thessaloniki, domical vaults alternate with groin vaults.'* The domical 
vaults of the exonarthex of the Pammakaristos in Istanbul have been dated to the Turk- 
ish period.'** The unique form and consistent use of domical vaults at the Kariye re- 
quire explanation. It is possible that their appearance results from an interaction be- 
tween artist and architect in the planning of the building. The architect may have been 
aware of the nature of the mosaic covering, and modified the construction in order to 
provide adequate surfaces for the representation of the narrative cycles. Groin vaults 


'! Perhaps the most extreme example of lack of relationship between plan and vaulting is the Vla- 
cherna at Arta (13th century), where domes were inserted into an older basilica with seemingly total indif- 
ference to the structural system of the arcades below; see A. K. Orlandos, “Hé para tén Artan moné ton 
Viachernon,” Archeion ton Byzantinén mnémeion ts Hellados 2, no. 1 (1936), 3~50, figs. 1-2. 

* A similar type of support system is utilized for the narthex dome of Panagia Krina on Chios (13th 

century); see Ch. Bouras, Chios (Athens, 1974), 32. 
'* Underwood, Kariye Djami, I, 33 ff; also D. Israel, Optical Refinement in the Decoration of Vaulted Spaces 
in Later Palaeologan Art, with Special Reference to the Kariye Camii in Istanbul, M.A. thesis (Pennsylvania State 
University, 1975). For sail vaults in cisterns, see Forchheimer and Strzygowski, Die byzantinischen Wasserbe- 
hilter, 53 ff, for numerous examples. 

'4 Orlandos, Paregorétissa, pls. 18, 44; Diehl et al., Monuments chrétiens, pl. 62. 

‘6 Mango and Hawkins, “Report on Field Work,” 328. 
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would have reduced the surface area to small, triangular compartments which would 
have been unsuitable for narrative scenes.'** The domical vaults provide the necessary 
continuous surface. But by no means was this a flat surface, and the mosaic composi- 
tions have been stretched and contorted accordingly.'*” The choice and perhaps crea- 
tion of this unusual vaulting type, then, seems to represent a compromise between ar- 
chitect and artist, resulting in a solution that is somewhat less than ideal for both. 

There is some variety in the types of domes employed at the Kariye, which may 
also have resulted from the close working relationship between architect and artist. With 
the exception of the unexposed prothesis dome, all are raised on windowed drums, and 
those decorated with frescoes are ribbed, while those decorated with mosaic are gored 
(Figs. 56-57, 67, 71, 83, 106-107). Each has the surface best suited to its decoration: 
frescoes work best on a relavitely flat surface, while a curved or undulating surface 
shows off mosaic to its best advantage. Like the use of sail vaults, the choice of dome 
types may have taken the decoration into consideration. It should be noted, however, 
that the variety of domes employed in Byzantine architecture is by no means consistent 
with this division: the low, pumpkin dome of the Kariye prothesis is frescoed (Fig. 67); 
the ribbed dome of the Pammakaristos parecclesion is decorated with mosaic; and in 
the exonarthex of the Kilise Camii, both dome types appear, originally covered by mo- 
saic.'*8 

A final structural feature to be considered is the flying buttress, constructed to 
support the main apse (Figs. 5, 142). An unusual feature in Byzantine architecture, the 
buttress was added to counteract the structural weakness of the east end of the building. 
While buttresses are not unknown in Byzantine architecture, the form closely resembles 
Western Gothic types, for example, at the Cathedral of Laon, and should be considered 
the result of Western influence.'® The construction technique is purely Byzantine, how- 
ever, identical to the other fourteenth-century additions. Both form and construction 
are similar to the buttresses added to the north and west flanks of H. Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. The date of these are disputed: they were either constructed in the thir- 
teenth century during the Latin Occupation or as a part of the restoration of 1317. It 
seems most likely that the western buttresses are from the Latin Occupation: these are 
of uneven construction, and this dating conforms with that of the belfry which was 
probably incorporated in the central buttresses. The north buttresses, on the other 
hand, display a more regular construction of alternating brick and stone, and have three 
flyers each, closely corresponding to the Kariye buttresses, and probably belong to the 

1317 restoration.” In neither instance are the buttresses positioned in proper relation- 


'*° Groin vaults are occasionally used for narrative scenes, as at Decani, where the ribbed groin vaults 
are western in character; see V. Petkovi¢ and Dj. BoSkovié, Deéani (Belgrade, 1941), esp. pls. 252-59. 

87 See O. Demus, “The Style of the Kariye Djami and Its Place in the Development of Palaeologan 
Art,” in Kartye Djami, LV, 209 ff. 

' Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, pls. 27, 119-21. 

'® Believing the Chora to date to the 10th or 11th century, Lenoir, Architecture monastique, 281, viewed 
the Kariye’s flying buttress as proof that the Byzantines had developed the form before the West. 

'° Swift, Hagia Sophia, 87~88; Schneider, “Grabungen im Westhof,” 31-33. For illustrations, R. Van 
Nice, St. Sophia in Istanbul: An Architectural Survey (Washington, D.C., 1965), pls. 4-5. My thanks to Mr. Van 
Nice for sharing his unpublished photographs, drawings, and expertise on St. Sophia. 
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ship to the structural system of H. Sophia and offer little more than the appearance of 
security. The same was true at the Kariye: due to the shifting of the unstable terrain, 
the buttress had separated from the apse, and the middle flyer collapsed. Earlier this 


century, a scaffolding was required to support the remainder of the flying buttress 
(Fig. 142). 


Decorative Aspects of Architecture 


I. Exterior 


The use of decorative brick patterns on the exterior of the Kariye Camii exhibits a 
restraint that complements the uniformity of the plastic articulation and the subtle con- 
trasts of banded construction. A dignified simplicity is evident in both the limited num- 
ber of decorative patterns employed and in their positioning within the architectonic 
framework of the facades. Such restraint is rarely found in the decorative patterning of 
contemporary monuments, where, in general, an exuberance of decoration parallels a 
slackening of structural rigor.!*! At the Kariye the two are kept in balance. 

The external decorative elements occur in only three areas on the building: on the 
north facade, where patterning is limited to the spandrels (Figs. 7, 145); on the apse 
and east end of the parecclesion, where patterns occur in the tympana and conches of 
niches (Figs. 5, 133, 139~140); and on the belfry base, where niches are topped by 
ogival arches that contain monograms (Figs. 127, 130-132). In each area, either the 
spandrels or niches are decorated, but never both in the same location. Restricting the 
decorative patterns to a clearly defined architectural framework eliminated considera- 
tion of decorative friezes, meanders, and more random decorative elements seen, for 
example, on the south church at the Lips Monastery, the Pammakaristos parecclesion, 
and the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki. 

At the Kariye the decorative repertory is limited to five or six basic motifs, executed 
entirely in brick: a zigzag or chevron pattern; a diaper pattern in which bricks frame 
Squares of mortar; corbeled arches forming an indented heart shape; a basketweave 
pattern of two horizontal bricks alternating with two vertical bricks; and a pattern of 
overlapping semicircles, probably formed by sections of roofing tiles. The three ogival 
arches of the belfry base all contain monograms of Theodore Metochites. The greatest 
variation of patterns is found on the north facade: the six spandrels contain four differ- 
ent designs, and one spandrel includes a small window as well as patterning. On the 
parecclesion apse, all but one of the patterns are variations of the zigzag. On the lower 
level, alternating niches have been left plain. All of the designs are common to the 
decorative vocabulary of Constantinople. | 


‘" For a discussion of ceramic decoration, see A. Pasadaios, Ho Keramoplastikas diakosmos ton byzantinn 


Rtéridn tés Kénstantinopouleds (Athens, 1973); Y. Otiiken, “Istanbul son devir Bizans mimarisinde cephe Sis- 
lemeleri,” Vakiflar Dergisi 12 (1978), 213-33; and Velenis, Herméneia tou exdterikou diakosmou, passim. 
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The zigzag was ubiquitous in Byzantine architectural decoration; it appears twice The “basketweave” motif, which @pp€ars on a spandrel of the north facade of the 
on the north facade and six times on the parecclesion apse (Figs. 140, 145). The pattern Kariye, was a fairly common motif (Fig. 7). In the Middle Byzantine period it appeared 
takes on two basic forms. When used on a curved surface, that is, the conch of a niche, | at the Pantepoptes and the Kilise Camii, while in Palaeologan times it appeared at H 
the pattern radiates from a central, W-shaped element with diagonals radiating out- | Idannés of Lips and in the Land Wall.!% More elaborate version s, alternating with 
ward, following the curve of the conch. These have been discussed above in Chapter 1. squares of stone, appear at the Pammakaristos and the Tekfur Saray2 More unusual 
It was also common in the flat, herringbone form. In the Palaeologan churches of Con- | are the semicircles that appear in the upper south niche of the parecclesion apse. While 
stantinople, a similar, flat pattern appears in the spandrels of the Pammakaristos and curved pieces of ceramic were used frequently elsewhere, the design of a pyramid of 
ais Kap Mescidi.!2 . semicircles appears only at the Kariye and at the Lips Monastery in Istanbul.2°' A similar 
The diaper pattern is also relatively common. At the Kariye it appears in a spandrel scallop design, executed in small bricks rather than ceramic tiles, appears on the north 
on the north facade and in the tympanum of the ogival arch at the east end of the south facade of Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos.2 
facade (Figs. 7, 133). In both instances the pattern is formed by bricks, while the squares Perhaps the most distinctive decorative feature at the Kariye is the use of small 
of the field are of mortar. The same design appears in the apse tympanum of H. ogival arches which appear four times on the building (Figs. 127, 130-133). At the east 
Idannés of Lips and earlier on the south side of the apse of the Pantepoptes.' The | end of the south facade, an ogival arch is constructed of brick, topping a decorative 
design, based on a diamond pattern, may have been inspired by reticulate masonry or : niche. This arch finds a close parallel—and the only other example among the contem- 
revetment, with borders of brick and squares of mortar.'™ Similar reticulate-like pat- porary monuments of Istanbul—on the south facade of the Pammakaristos (Fig 
terns which involve stonework appear at the parecclesion of the Pammakaristos and the 165).2° The other three examples, on the base of the Kariye belfry, are executed with 
‘Tekfur Saray, as well a numerous later examples.'% Cut stone voussoirs that have no close parallels. Similar ogival arches also appear in 
An unusual pattern, two small, brick arches positioned in the spandrels bridging Venice at S. Marco in the thirteenth century; these and the Kariye arches probably 
the larger arches of the arcade and forming an indented heart shape, appears twice on derive from a common source—Islamic architecture.™ In both instances the use of the 
the north facade (Fig. 7). The arches are of brick, while the indented surface continues | arch is decorative rather than structural. Ogival arches appear later at Sv. Ivan Alitur- 
the banded construction of the wall. Similar hearts appear on the substructure of the getos and the Pantokrator in Nesebar in corbeled friezes of alternating arches.2° While 
, Philanthropos Monastery, the north facade of Kalenderhane Camii, and on the apse of a no earlier architectural examples have come down to us, the ogival arch was known in 
H. Idannés of Lips, all in Istanbul. In all instances the motif is not related to any specific : earlier Byzantine artasa design motif. An incense burner now in the Aachen Cathedral 
architectural context, but is merely a design set into the wall surface.!% The central Treasury, dating from the eleventh or twelfth century, for example, was given an archi- 
springing point of the arches is corbeled outward in all instances. The origin of this tectural form, with an ogival arch over the portal. Such examples may have resulted 
decorative feature in all likelihood is pure fancy. Its appearance at the Kariye—arches from an earlier wave of Islamic inspiration. 
‘f springing from arches—parallels the structural illogic of the narthex vaults. An inter- At the Kariye the tympana of the three niches enclose monograms of the founder, 
| esting variation of this motif appears at the church of Panagia Krina on Chios, probably Theodoros Metochites Logothetes, formed in brick letters against a mortar back- 
built in the thirteenth century.'” In this case smaller, double arches are set between ground. These compare favorably with other monograms of Metochites from the naos 
I larger arches; rather than corbeled, these are supported by a central colonnette, form- dome cornice and autographed manuscripts.” The use of names and monograms as 
ing a blind bilobe. Identical motifs appear on the south facade of St. George Sykousis | architectural decoration had a long tradition in Byzantine art, going back at least to the 
on Chios, but are covered with plaster. Later examples appear at Sv. Ivan Aliturgetos at sixth century. In the fourteenth century Patriarch Niphon included his name in the 


Nesebar with the arches carved in Stone, as well as in early Ottoman architecture.!% 


'% Pasadaios, Keramoplastikos, pl. 6; S. Eyice, Son devir Bizans mimarisi (Istanbul, 1980), figs. 76, 115. 


3 Eyice, Son devir Bizans mimarisi, fig. 36. '9 Pasadaios, Keramoplastikos, pls. A, 2, 15, 19, 31. 
‘4 For reticulate see A. H. S. Megaw, “Byzantine Reticulate Revetments,” Charisterion eis A. K. Orlan- * Ibid., pls. 15, 19, 20, 31, 32. 
don (Athens, 1966), II, 10~99. aus 


Ibid., pls. 15-16. 





'® Pasadaios, Keramoplastikos, pls. 31-33, 22 Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemuria, pl. 19. 
'% Ibid., pls. 18, 23; Mathews, Byzantine Churches, fig. 18-1. *° Pasadaios, Keramoplastikos, pl. 36. 
'? Buchwald, “Lascarid Architecture,” pls. 20, 28. The recently proposed 1 Ith-century date is unten- *4 ©. Demus, The Church of San Marco in Venice (Washington, D.C., 1960), 104-5, 
able; see Ch. Bouras, “To templo tés Panagias Krinas kai hé chronologésé tés,” Deltion tés Christianthés Ar- 3 Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemvria, pls. 17, 26. 
chaiologikés Hetaireias 10 (1980-81), 165-80. This is refuted by Velenis, Herméneia tou exdterikou diakosmou, #06 A. Grabar, L’art de la fin de VAntiquité et du Moyen-Age (Paris, 1968), III, pls. 111-12. 
| 92 note 1. . *” Compare with Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 39. Stephan Gerlach saw and recorded these 
® Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemuria, pl. 19; A. Oktay, Yiizyllar Boyunca Turk Sanat (14. Yiizyl) (Istanbul, monograms in the 16th century; see Ousterhout, “Sixteenth-Century Visitor,” 117-24. The monograms 
1977), 106, for example, in Yenisehir. The motif has been discussed by M. Tunay, “Masonry of Late Byz- | recorded by Gerlach were correctly identified as those from the Chora by Schneider, “Archaologische 
antine and Early Ottoman Periods,” Zograf 12 (1981), 76-79. Funde,” 591-99, 
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decoration of the west facade of the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki.?" At the Pammakar- 
istos parecclesion, the upper frieze is formed by a dedicatory inscription executed in 
brick (Fig. 165).?9 

The use of decorative brick patterns to enliven facades is related to the emphasis 
on the picturesque aspects of the exterior of the building in the Late Byzantine period. 
While characteristic of the era, the use of patterning is certainly considerably older, 
ultimately part of the Roman heritage.” In a closer context, brick and polychrome 
decoration began to reappear in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, perhaps as an out- 
growth of constructional practices, as has been discussed above in Chapter I. Although 
the taste for decoration may have waned toward the end of the twelfth century, it con- 
tinued and was intensified in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with several flour- 
ishing local schools. A recent study has attempted to base the impetus for Palaeologan 
architectural attitudes in the thirteenth-century buildings of Asia Minor produced 
under the Lascarids, which exhibit a wide variety of decoration, often similar to those 
{that appear later in the capital. Unfortunately the crucial monuments of this period in 
Nicaea and Magnesia are missing. Such buildings as the palace at Nymphaion (Nif) and 
churches at Philadelphia (Alasehir) and Sardis may reflect imperial patronage.?"! A link 
with Bulgaria has also been suggested.?!? Whatever the source, after the return to Byz- 


‘antine rule in Constantinople, new buildings display a distinctively decorative flavor. 


The church of H. Iéannés at the Lips Monastery, the earliest major post-restoration 
ecclesiastical structure, displays a random and “nonstructural” attitude toward the ap- 
plication of decoration, with the effect of a patchwork quilt, a sampler of decorative 
motifs. The Tekfur Saray, perhaps constructed ca. 1271, also exhibits a lavish and ex- 
tensive decorative vocabulary. 

The chronology of Late Byzantine monuments in the capital is far from certain. 
However, if we take into consideration the few securely dated buildings, it appears that 
there was a trend away from the decorative extravagance of the Lips church, toward a 
simplification and integration of diverse elements. The apogee of the integration pro- 
cess occurs at the Kariye Camii, where the decorative elements are secondary to the 
architectonic elements of the facades. The system of decoration is organized, rational, 
and sophisticated compared to the slightly earlier south facade of the Pammakaristos, 
where decorative and architectonic elements appear in direct competition with each 
other, or the apses of H. Idannés at Lips, where the tectonic elements are simply over- 
whelmed by decoration. At the later Apokaukos church in Silivri, ca. 1321-28, close to 
the Constantinopolitan development, the decoration is simpler and even more re- 
strained, limited to the tiny spandrels of the lateral facades.2!3 

It is noteworthy that the trend from a complex layering of decoration to a simpler, 


_ 288 J. M. Spieser, “Inventaires en vu d'un recueil des inscriptions historiques de Byzance: 1. Les in- 
scriptions de Thessalonique,” Travaux et mémoires 5 (1973), 169, nos. 21a, 21b, and pl. VI, 1-6. 
*9 Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, pl. 2b. 
* For additional comments, see Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 466-68. 
*) Buchwald, “Lascarid Architecture,” 261-96. 
712 Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 468. 
71° Feld, “Noch einmal Alexios Apokaukos” 57-65. 
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tectonically oriented system is also to be seen in King Milutin’s Serbia, where fortunes 
were on the rise. The Serbian development culminated in the monumentality and dec- 
orative simplicity of Gratanica, contemporary with the Kariye.?"4 A similar trend may 
have occurred in Thessaloniki at the same time, although the chronology of the monu- 
ments is far from certain. A second phase of decorative fancy, perhaps under the influ- 
ence of this last great burst of architectural activity in the capital, appears from the 
second third of the century onward. In numerous other locations, the architecture be- 
comes increasingly decorative, often imitating the architectural vocabulary of the capi- 
tal, as at Nesebar, in the Serbo-Greek Empire of Dugan, at Thessaloniki, and in the early 
mosques of Bursa.?" 


2. Interior 


The richness of the exterior articulation of the Kariye is paralleled by the elaborate 
decoration of the interior, although the effect is gained by different means. Care and 
consideration were given to all surfaces. The inner narthex gives the best impression of 
the original, with most of the flooring, mosaic, and revetment still surviving (Figs. 104— 
105). The parecclesion also retains its mural surface almost intact (Figs. 81-82). A sort 
of horror vacui pervades. Not only were the floors, walls, and vaults covered, but the 
original cornices, capitals, and tie beams were painted and numerous sculptural spoils 
were utilized. Combined with the stained glass windows, church furnishings, hangings, 
icons, chandeliers, and liturgical vessels, the visual impression would have been one of 
extreme opulence, if not garishness. There are indications that the interiors of H. 
Id6annés at the Lips Monastery and the Pammakaristos parecclesion were also lavishly 
decorated, but none of the late monuments survives in a condition comparable to the 
Kariye. | 

All of the surfaces were decorated, but not all were elaborate. The simplicity of the 
marble floor that survives in the naos and esonarthex appears to have been character- 
istic of fourteenth-century taste in the capital, judging from the few surviving remnants 
elsewhere (Fig. 63). This differs markedly from the elaborate opus sectile floors in 
vogue in the Middle Byzantine period, as at the Pantokrator or the Studion.”"* In the 
Palaeologan period, the preferred form was mirrored panels of Proconnesian marble 
with a simple, geometric border, defined by the architectural divisions. A similar floor 
may be seen in the Pammakaristos parecclesion.*"” At Gratanica a simple marble floor 
was also given a geometric division, perhaps under the influences of cosmopolitan 
taste.?'® Often earlier opus sectile panels appear as spoils in Palaeologan floors; this 
occurs at both the Kariye naos and the Pammakaristos parecclesion. This practice may 


"4 Curtié, Gratanica, 62-69, 122-27. / 
718 For Nesebar see Rachénov, Eglises de Mesemvria. For Bursa see Oktay, Ydzy:llar Boyunca; and Ga- 


briel, Une capitale turque. For Thessaloniki see Xyngopoulos, Tesseres mikroi naoi; and Pelikanides, “Byzantine 
Monuments in Greek Macedonia.” 

216 Megaw, “Notes,” 335—40, with further references. 

217 Mathews, Byzaniine Churches, figs. 36-29, 36-34. 

28 Curtié, Gratanica, pl. 21. 
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explain the fragments discovered in the south church of Lips, although not enough of 
the floor has survived to determine its original character?!" 

A considerable amount of the wall revetment survives at the Kariye as well. In the 
naos and esonarthex, the revetment remains almost in its entirety, while in the exo- 
narthex, only a few pieces are left in situ, giving an indication of the original. In the 
parecclesion, a marble dado zone is imitated in paint, topped by an illusionistic molding, 
following a standard division for painted wall decoration (Fig. 84). While all of the 
revetments are likely to date from the fourteenth century, the pattern of marbles ap- 
pears to have been coordinated to suit the individual chambers. The broad, open sur- 
faces of the naos are covered by the traditional arrangement of revetments best suited 
to a large space (Figs. 50-53). The simple dado zone is topped by a high upper zone of 
sets of matched panels, involving elaborate framing moldings and a wide variety of 
colored marbles. This solution compares favorably with the revetments of H. Sophia, 
Kalenderhane Camii, and the Pantokrator, all in Istanbul. Unfortunately no other Pa- 
laeologan revetments survive in good enough condition to facilitate comparison. The 
decorative inlays of the Kariye’s naos revetment—the upper frieze and the rinceau pat- 
terns of the spandrels (Figs. 61-62)—find some parallels at the parecclesion of the 
Pammakaristos and in some champlevé fragments from the ambulatory of the Theoto- 
kos of Lips.??° 

In the inner narthex, the pattern and selection of marbles is more restricted (F igs. 
104-105). The revetment is limited almost exclusively to repeat patterns of Proconne- 
sian marble framed by verde antico. A dado level is maintained, but with two upper 
levels of simple, framed panels, set off by bullnose moldings. Varieties of colored 
marbles and bead-and-reel moldings appear only as accents to the major entrances. 
Unlike in the naos, there is no upper border, and the entire repertory was simplified to 
suit the more intimate scale of the esonarthex. It should be noted that the vertical divi- 
sions of the esonarthex revetment do not coincide with the structural divisions. The 
repeat pattern of the panels continues unbroken across the pilaster strips with the divi- 
sions occurring on the flat wall surface. In addition, the patterns end abruptly, without 
a frame, as they intersect the Deesis mosaic. In the exonarthex, the same occurred 
where the revetment turns into the reveals of the portico facade. These discrepancies 
might be regarded as a manneristic feature of the decoration, consciously breaking 
established patterns, and may be compared to other decorative elements of the archi- 
tecture which are not coordinated with the structural system. The approach is anti- 
structural, and there is an element of surprise in the deviations from the classical norm: 
pilasters are ignored, patterns bend around corners and end abruptly, following their 
own system of logic, irrespective of architectural divisions and without coordination 
between facing walls. On the other hand, the deemphasis of the structural elements 
may have been intended to play down the great number of irregularities in the plan of 
the inner narthex. The overlapping system of revetment thus added a counterpoint to 
the irregular rhythm of structural articulation. 


219 Macridy et al., “Monastery of Lips,” 267 and figs. 52-54. 


oe Ibid., 268 and figs. 62-63. For the Kariye see Riidell, Kahrie-Dschamisi, pl. 10. See also Suput, “Les 
reliefs byzantins,” for numerous comparisons. 
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The exonarthex revetment had originally two horizontal divisions, as the vaulting 
was lower than that in the inner narthex. The revetment may have been more closely 
related to the structural divisions than in the esonarthex: the wall surface was broken 
at somewhat regular intervals by pilaster strips, each accentuated by a framed mosaic 
icon. 

The major doorframes are equally impressive as the revetments (Figs. 109, 118, 
155). These are elaborately profiled with the jambs topped by broad, projecting lintels. 
The frames are generally of Proconnesian marble, although verde antico and rosso 
antico are occasionally used. Except for two reused lintels in the esonarthex and naos, 
the doorframes are devoid of sculptural decoration, maintaining a dignified simplicity, 
comparable to earlier examples at H. Sophia, the Studion, and the Pantokrator. Again, 
there are few comparable contemporary examples: the doorframes at the Kilise Camij 
are probably spoils, like the rest of its sculptural decoration, while those of the Pam- 
makaristos and Lips are now missing. 

At the Kariye the chamfered marble cornices of the narthex and the parecclesion 
were painted rather than sculpted. The painted design is now flaked and fragmentary, 
but enough survives to reconstruct a gilded rinceau on a blue background, similar to 
the designs that appear in the soffits of the windows.” A similarly painted, chamfered 
marble cornice survives at the Pammakaristos parecclesion which, however, bore a 
painted inscription. The dome cornice of the Pammakaristos had sculpted decoration. 
At H. Ioannés of Lips, all of the cornices were sculpted.?” It is worth noting that the 
designs employed for sculpted and painted cornices were quite similar and virtually 
interchangeable. At the Pammakaristos, poems by Philes were inscribed on both the 
interior and exterior cornices, but painted on the former and sculpted on the latter.23 

Similar rinceau patterns appeared on the fourteenth-century tie beams, which no 
longer survive. These are visible in early photographs and were no doubt also a gilded 
design on a dark background (Fig. 91).2*4 Again, the designs are similar to the decora- 
tive patterns of the window sofhts. Because of the ephemeral nature of wood, few orig- 
inal tie beams have survived elsewhere. Similarly gilded and painted beams are found 
at H. Nikolaos Orphanos in Thessaloniki, dating from the early fourteenth century.? 
Others have survived from fourteenth-century Serbia as well, also decorated, and this 
seems to have been a common practice.” At the Kariye, other architectural elements 
were also painted. The capitals and imposts of the entrance to the parecclesion had the 
acanthus rendered in dark yellow with the background in blue (Fig. 84). Capitals at the 
Pammakaristos and at H. Nikolaos Orphanos were similarly painted.” This was pre- 
sumably also a common practice. Other pieces of sculpture at the Kariye also show 


#1 For the painted cornices, see Underwood, Kariye Djami, II, pl. 16; also Sender, Byzantina, VI, pl. 
25, Compare to sotht decoration; Underwood, II, pis. 333-34. 7 

#2 Megaw, “Notes,” 369-71; Mathews, Byzantine Churches, figs. 36-33, 35-34, 35-37. 

723 Megaw, “Notes,” 371. ee ce 

4 Sender, Byzantina, VII, pls. 1, 2, 10, 22; Riidell, pl. 25, for patterns. me 

#8 A. Xyngopoulos, Hoi toichographies tou Hagiou Nikolaou Orphanou Thessalonikés (Athens, 1964), pls. 
128, 129, 135, 157, 160. 

226 Curtié, Graéanica, 126. , boxe es. vl. 161 

7 Belting et al., Mosaics and Frescoes, pl. xt; Xyngopoulos, Hoi toichographies, pl. 161. 
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traces of paint: the sculpted door lintel over the entrance in the naos was painted, as 
was the templon screen. 

A large number of sculpted spoils were incorporated into the fourteenth-century 
decoration of the Kariye. Of the program of decoration executed for Metochites, actu- 
ally very little original sculpture was included. The surviving pieces may be limited to 
the dome cornice monograms and the templon screen (Figs. 50, 57).228 Whether original 
or spoils, these were never random insertions but were carefully thought out and exhibit 
a clear architectonic rationale, each well suited to its location. Among the reused pieces 
are the sixth-century false door panels that line the reveals of the minor entrance to the 
naos. These would have appeared awkward in a larger portal or if exposed on a wall 
surface, but work well within the north entrance, complementing the form of the 
door.?29 Similarly, a sixth-century lintel was used over the main entrance, but with a 
section from its center carefully removed in order for it to fit this location. Another 
lintel, perhaps originally a fragment of twelfth-century cornice, appears over the south 
inner narthex door. The mismatched capitals and columns of the entrance to the parec- 
clesion are the only spoils that appear awkwardly used. However, the tribelon is incom- 
plete and probably damaged in its present form. The coherent organization and incor- 
poration of the templon frames of the naos make it difficult to determine whether these 
represent at least partial reuse of sculptural elements. 

The use of sculpture, including spoils, was common at other Palaeologan sites. 
Finds have been well documented at the Lips Monastery and at Pammakaristos; how- 
ever, very little was discovered in situ. At both, cornices and mullions were sculpted with 
either original or reused pieces.2*° As the Palaeologan period progressed, less original 
carving appears in the architectural monuments. Little is found at the Kariye; at Kilise 
Camii, none of the sculptural decoration may be original, and even the interior cornices 
may be spoils. Older capitals, columns, and parapet slabs were incorporated into the 
western portico facade and exonarthex. As at the Kariye, these elements were applied 
in a proper architectural context but have been mixed indiscriminately. Elements have 
been combined from a wide variety of sources, with mismatched capitals, bases, and 
parapet slabs side by side. The effect is somewhat busy, and lacks the sophistication of 
the Kariye.?3! 

Most of the later sculptural additions at the Kariye are also coherently integrated 
into the existing structure. The arches over the western tombs of the parecclesion are 
additions, breaking the fresco decoration of the walls, but, because of the coherent 


74 Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” fig. C; such monogram roundels were not uncommon; very 
similar examples on a 10th-century door lintel survive at the Theotokos of Lips; see Macridy et al., “Mon- 
astery of Lips,” pls. 14~15. Similar roundels appear at the H. Apostoloi in Thessaloniki; see Rautman, 
Church of the Holy Apostles, pl. 16. 

*” For all of the sculpture noted here, see Hjort, “Sculpture,” 202 ff. 

7% For the Lips Monastery, see Macridy et al., “Monastery of Lips,” 269 ff, 303 ff; also C. Mango and 
E. Hawkins, “Additional Finds at Fenari Isa Camii, Istanbul,” DOP 92 (1968), 177, 184. For the Pamma- 
karistos see Mango and Hawkins, “Report on Field Work,” 331~33., 

731 Eyice, Son devir Bizans mimanisi, figs. 175, 178-88. The Kalenderhane Camii of the late 12th cen- 


tury presents a similar attitude toward the use of spoils; see Mathews, Byzantine Churches, 174 ff, for illus- 
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arrangement, it is not immediately apparent that these were afterthoughts (Figs. 87— 
88). The tomb of the monk Demetrius in the inner narthex must have been similar to 
these (Fig. 104). While the forward projection of the wall surface is somewhat awkward 
here, it probably served a structural function, strengthening the unstable north wall. 
The extra columns and arch supports of the sixth bay of the exonarthex also show 
considerable care: even the cornice of the original wall surface has been extended to 
top the projecting columns and capitals (Figs. 116, 120). Presumably the height of the 
reused columns did not allow for the bases below. Nevertheless, while breaking up the 
exonarthex space, the inserted elements form a coherent unit, well adapted to the ex- 
isting architecture. 

As we have seen, the use of decoration on both the exterior and interior of the 
Kariye has been carefully thought out and integrated into an overall system, exhibiting 
a logic and restraint not evident in contemporary buildings. Occasionally, as with the 
narthex revetments or the ogival arches, the experimental tendencies of the architect 
emerge in the decoration. On the exterior, decorative elements are subordinated to the 
architectonic definition of the facades. While the facades are articulated in a boldly 
three-dimensional manner, the sculptural elements of the decoration were played down 
on both the interior and exterior in the initial construction. On the interior, the sculp- 
ture, revetments, and doorframes are each coordinated to the specific location. This 
restraint is complemented by the lavishness of painted decoration which included cor- 
nices, tie beams, and some sculptural elements, as well as the mosaics and frescoes, all 
of which combine to form an impression of undeniable splendor. 
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the planning scheme and some of the decorative features of H. ldannés of Lips. Ac- 

cordingly, the Kariye may be viewed as the second stage of Palaeologan architectural 

development in the capital. The Kilise Camii, which may be either contemporaneous or 

: slightly later than the Kariye, shares numerous features but has not gained from the 

Conclusion experiments in planning evident at the Kariye. Its construction and detailing are also 
! much cruder, and these appear to be more closely related to H. Idannés of Lips. 

All considered, the Kariye is nevertheless an architecture of compromise rather 

than of complete integration of components. Its planning and formal solutions are 
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rm ' A similar development took place in the Middle B i i i iti i i 
I ae yzantine period with the addit d int t 
of subsidiary chapels; see Curcié, “Architectural Significance,” ai Ne ae ee eee ees ee . ® Curti¢, Gracanica, esp. 114-22 and pls. 20, 102. 
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| Our examination of the architecture of the Kariye Camii, its early history, and its rela- small-scale and localized, without S total relationship to the whole. The contemporary 
4 tionship to contemporary architecture yields a new understanding of this important menue of Thessaloniki, H. Panteleimon, the H. Apostoloi, and H. Aikaterini, ap- 
| monument. Although early remains are scanty, an analysis of the eleventh- and twelfth- pear ata similar stage of development as the Kariye. Without the special planning re- 
| century forerunners of the surviving building has demonstrated that these, too, were quirements of the capital, the ambulatories could be symmetrically disposed, but never- 
significant in the architectural development of the capital. Taking the planning, struc- ; theless the architects were struggling to coordinate the plans of the core with the outer 
| tural, and decorative concepts of the fourteenth-century Kariye Camii and contempo- spatial envelope and to create in the process a visually impressive result. In both Thes- 
rary monuments into consideration, a clearer picture of the concerns and development ' saloniki and Constantinople, the solutions are sophisticated and experimental, but not 
of Palaeologan architecture in Constantinople emerges. In addition, the special position entirely successful, and a final synthesis eevee reached. In contemporary Serbia, on 
of the Kariye Camii in that development becomes increasingly apparent. Its bold, ex- the other hand, a similar phase of architectural experimentation found ultimate results 
| perimental, and yet sophisticated solutions are a step beyond the other Palaeologan in the church of Gratéanica. Here one finds a synthesis of planning and formal concerns 
Vy monuments of the capital. of the period.’ 
a The examination of the artistic milieu of Palaeologan Constantinople emphasizes The phase of experimentation signaled by the Kaniye in Constantinople was unfor- | 
f the unique position of the Kariye. Rather than adhering to the “worn out” label so often tunately stopped short of resolution by the declining fortunes of Byzantium. In the | 
: given, the Kariye appears as a transitional monument, boldly experimental in nature, following decades, the empire wallowed in a quagmire of civil wars, military losses, and | 
Mi but with a coherent aesthetic basis. The earlier Palaeologan churches were constructed ; declining prosperity from which it was never to recover. Later architecture was much r 
by an additive process, with the individual units and even the individual decorative more modest in scale and, it seems, in quality. The Kariye represents the last significant | 
a features juxtaposed and often competing for prominence. At the Kariye a coordination menument of the brief flowering of Palaeologan architecture, a development cut short. 
ut of parts is sought, while allowing the individual units to maintain a certain degree of | Its bold innovation had no followers. | 
independence.! This differs significantly from architectural attitudes evident at the Lips | To leave the architecture of the Kariye Camii as a stillborn experiment, however, 
Ve Monastery, the Pammakaristos, or even the Kilise Camii where there is little attempt to would be less than a just conclusion. A product of the highest level of patronage, its | 
‘ unify the various features in plan. Like the Kariye, the individual elements of these construction and decorative detailing are generally of superb quality. Taking into con- | 
! i buildings clearly express a hierarchy of function, but they lack a sense of coordination sideration the special functional sequirenien’ of the building, the decorative aesthetic | 
fo in the overall design. ; oriented toward surface detail, and principles of planning that divided the building into | 
3 | : AS a certain extent the fourteenth-century Kariye may be viewed as an outgrowth individually articulated components which express its multiple functions, we arrive at | 
4 = ae cae ee The Kariye’s additions share numerous similarities in an approach toward architecture which not only oe but perhaps seein Ses 
i n, decorative details, and facade organization with the parecclesion of the | ularities. The guiding principles of Palaeologan architecture must be recognized | 
is ammakaristos, suggesting that the two were constructed by the same workshop of ma- quite different from the rational, structural approach of the Middle Byzantine period. 
oH sons. However, the balance between decorative details and architectonic elements is Throughout our examination, a close association of architect and artist has been sug- | 
a more careful and restrained at the Kariye, and its plan is more unified. At the same | gested. This association extends beyond the planning irregularities or choice of vaulting | 
time, the plans and vaulting solutions are distinctly different in these two examples, types. In fact, the same aesthetic basis can be seen in the architecture as has been rec- 
indicating the eclectic nature of Palaeologan architecture. Similar construction and dec- ognized in the painted decoration. : | 
orative details appear at the Isa Kap1 Mescidi, the Bogdan Saray, and to a certain extent | Concerning the style of the mosaics and frescoes of the Kariye, Otto Demus writes: | 
at the Tekfur Saray. Moreover, the builders of the Kariye appear to have been aware of . “At first glance it seems, indeed, as if Palaeologan art had no acknowledged canons | 
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whatsoever; as if the painters of this period had simply preferred the abnormal to the 
normal, the distorted to the regular, the chaotic to the harmonious. On closer scrutiny, 
however, one discovers the existence of a canon of taste no less well defined than that 
of the art of European Mannerism against the art of the Renaissance.”> In the compo- 
sitions, decoration is used to join otherwise disparate elements, with much adjustment 


to fit irregular spaces. The tendency is toward the disintegration of the composition; 


equilibrium is replaced by asymmetry, instability, and unrest.4 There are dramatic 
changes in scale as well as relationship to the viewer, who is confronted with an overlap- 
ping sequence of images and narratives. 

This evaluation could just as easily be applied to the architecture of the Kariye. In 
both painting and architecture, the artist is composing on a small scale, with individual 
bits and pieces coordinated by a decorative veneer. Symmetry was not a major concern, 
and deviations from the norm take on an artful sophistication, with opulent, irregular 
spaces and surprising vistas, calculated to delight the eye and mind alike. On the facades 
of the building, irregularities vanish behind the pastel shades of brick and stone, the 
decorative patterns, the dynamic plasticity of the articulation, and the coloristic effects 
of light and shade—all topped by the undulating rhythms of the scalloped roofline and 
domes. On the interior, the lavish surface coverings counterbalance the formal irregu- 
larities in a similar manner. The architecture of the Kariye should, therefore, be viewed 
as a product of a well-defined aesthetic similar to the so-called “mannerist” phase in 
the art. ees 

By all indications, the working situation at the Kariye was ideal for both painter 
and builder. The patron was sophisticated, learned, and presumably personally in- 


_volved with the project. Above all, he was extremely rich. For the painter, this provided 


“hothouse conditions” at a critical phase in Byzantine art.’ The same holds true for the 
builders. At the Kariye, the numerous concerns of Palaeologan architecture reached a 
new synthesis. Like the mosaics and frescoes enclosed within, the architecture of the 
Kariye Camii signaled a new era. It was at once the beginning and the end of the short- 
lived, last phase of Byzantine architectural development in the capital. 


~ * Demus, “Style of the Kariye Djami,” 111. 


* Ibid., 109 ff. The effete, self-conscious, and tormented style of Theodore Metochites’ writing might 


be similarly defined; see Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 19-24, 37-43. 
* Demus, “Style of the Kariye Djami,” 110. 
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9. Plan. Ground level (redrawn after B.1.A.) 
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10. Plan, indicating vaulting (redrawn after B.A. and Underwood) 
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13. Plan, gallery level (redrawn after Riidell) 


12. Plan, indicating construction phases in su perstructure (redrawn after Oates) 
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21. Longitudinal section through north annex, 
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22. Longitudinal section through north annex staircase, looking north 
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23. Longitudinal section through parecclesion, looking south 








24. Transverse section through sanctuary, looking east 
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95. Transverse section through naos, looking east (redrawn after B.I.A.) 
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26. Transverse section through naos, looking west (redrawn after B.LA.) 
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27. Transverse section through inner narthex, looking east (redrawn after B.1.A.) 
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33. From northeast, ca. 1852 (from Lenoir, fig. 188) 34. South portal, ca. 1852 
(from Lenoir, fig. 208) 





31. West facade by A. Lenoir, ca. 1840 (from W. Brunet de Presle, Gréce depuis 
la conquéte jusqu’a nos jours, fig. 16) 
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32. West facade, ca. 1852 (from A. Lenoir, Architecture monastique, fig. 177) 35. From northwest, ca. 1877 (from A. G. Paspatés, Byzantinai meletai, facing p. 226) 
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36. Plan, ca. 1878 (from D. Pulgher, 
Les églises byzantines de Constantinople, pl. 17) 


37. West facade, ca. 1878 
(from Pulgher, pl. 16) 





38. North facade, ca. 1878 (from Pulgher, pl. 28) 
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39. West facade, detail, ca. 1878 
(from Pulgher, pl. 29) 
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Hypothetical plan. Phase I 
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43. Hypothetical plan. Phase IV 
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46. Lower tomb under naos; looking west 


44. Foundations of Phase I-II during excavation, looking west 
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47. Lower tomb under naos; detail of stone lid 





49. Plan and section showing geometric proportions 


48. Upper tomb under naos; looking down 
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52. Naos. Looking north 








54. Naos. View of vaulting 


55. Naos. South lunette window 
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56. Naos. View into dome 


58. Naos. Excavation of north lunette window Institut f. Byzantintstik 
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61. Bema. Detail of revetment, champlevé relief panel in apse 
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62. Bema. Detail of revetment, decorative border 
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65. Naos. South wall, with revetment removed, showing Phase III, Phase IV, 
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66. Prothesis. 


Looking north 
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68. Prothesis. Recarved parapet fragment in dome cornice 


67. Prothesis. Dome 
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73. Diaconicon. Floor during excavation 
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75. Northern annex. Passageway A, 
monogram fragment, left half 


76. Northern annex. Passageway A; 
monogram fragment, right half 
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77. Reconstructed monogram reading ACANHC 





78. Northern annex. Staircase, looking west 





79. Northern annex. Staircase, sculptural fragment 
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82. Parecclesion. Looking west 
83. Parecclesion. Dome 
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Parecclesion. Entrance, north spur wall during excavanon 
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84. Par cclesion. Entrance, looking east 


86. Parecclesion. Entrance, hypothetical reconstruction 
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Parecclesion. North wall; structural crack, d 


90. Parecclesion. Tomb excavated in apse 
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87. Parecclesion. Tomb A and entrance to Passagew 





88. Parecclesion. Tomb A before restoration 
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93. South cistern below parecclesion. West shaft, looking up 
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Passageway B. Looking south 
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94. Passageway B. Looking north 


97. Passageway B. West wall during excavation; setback in Phase III wall 
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100. Storeroom. Looking west, showing Phase III 
and Phase IV wall surfaces 
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Oratory. Looking east, durin 
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102. Gallery passage. Plan and section (after Riidell) 





103. Gallery passage. View east 





104. Esonarthex. Looking north 
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107. Esonarthex. South dome 





109, Esonarthex. Main portal to naos 
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112. Esonarthex. Southeast pier with revetment 
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110. Esonarthex. Deesis mosaic 
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114. Esonarthex. West wall, revetment 





3 Esonarthex. Deesis mosaic as seen from entrance 
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115. Exonarthex. Looking north 
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118. Exonarthex. Portal to esonarthex 
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120. Exonarthex. Detail; corbel, inserted column, and arch between bays six and seven 
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121. Exonarthex. Tomb under bay five, looking west 





122. Exonarthex. Reveal of arcade, bay six 
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123. Exonarthex. Reconstructed longitudinal section of arcade 
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125. West facade. Portal 
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196. West facade. Detail; doorsill during excavation 
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129. South facade. Portal 
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131. South facade. Belfry base, detail of west 132. South facade. Belfry base; detail of east 
ogival arch with monogram of Theodoros ogival arch with monogram of Metochites 


130. South facade. Belfry base, before cleaning 
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134. East facade. From southeast, before restoration 
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) 136. East facade. Bema; detail of Phase IV masonry, after repointing 
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140. East facade. Parecclesion apse; detail 


137. East facade. Bema; detail of window 
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ooo. 142. East facade. Flying buttress before restoration 
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9. North facade. Detail; windows and upper east spandrel 
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146. North facade. Recarved parapet fragment in string course 
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147. North facade. Narthexes, from northwest 








150. West upper naos wall and south esonarthex dome 
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156. Istanbul. Christos ho Pantepoptés. Plan (redrawn after Ebersolt and Thiers) 
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157. Pherrai. Panagia Kosmosoteira. Longitudinal section and plan (after Orlandos) 
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1X. Rarsunha. S. Abercus. Plan (redrawn after Mango) 





159. Istanbul. Christos ho Pantokratér. Plan (after Megaw) 
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160. Istanbul. Theotokos tou Libou. Plan (after Macridy) 
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164. Istanbul. Theotokos hé Pammakaristos. Plan (after Megaw and Hawkins) 
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163. Istanbul. Kilise Camii. Exonarthex; entrance to north annex 
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166. Thessaloniki. H. Apostoloi. Plan (after Rautman) 
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165. Istanbul. Theotokos hé Pammakaristos. South facade 








